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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur great noiſe which the following work has 


made in foreign parts, on account of the author's. 


freedom in regard to matters of religion, may pro- 
bably occaſion ſome people to be offended with the 
publication of it in Engliſh, But an exception of 
this Kind mult ſurely be the effect of prejudice, and 
is impoſſible to be defended upon the principles of 


reaſon and philoſophy. True religion 1s not afraid 


of bearing the ſtricteſt examination; the attacks of 


infidels, inſtead of weakening her authority, rather 


contribute to her triumphs. She is ever ready to 


hear what her adverſaries have to oppoſe; and 


calmly endeavours to refute their errors, This is 


a maxira agreeable to ſound ſenſe, and the contrary 


doctrine is calculated only for the meridian of the 
inquiſition. | 
It muſt be acknowledged, however, that in writ- 
ings of this ſort, ſome regard ought to be ſhewn to 
the illiterate and the vulgar; neither is it fit that 


* | their 


I. 
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their minds ſhould be unhinged in their aſſent to the 
true religion. This indulgence to the public is 
ſhown in the following tranſlation, which has been 
undertaken chiefly to prevent the work from being 
rendered into Engliſh by ſome other hand, who 
would perhaps have been glad of the opportunity 
of ſpreading its errors. Care has therefore been 
taken to make proper ſtrictures on ſuch paſſages as 
are muſt exceptionable, and even to refute at large 
ſome articles which may be ſuſpe&ed to have a 
dangerous tendency, 

_ - Theſe are blemiſhes, which, as a judicious critic 
obſerves *, are capable of disfiguring, but not of 
entirely deſtroying the merit of this work. Though 
our author is no divine, he is a poet, an hiſtorian, 
a philoſopher, and in many reſpeQs, a moſt agree- 
able writer. In ſuch a multiplicity of articles, he 
has an opportunity of diſplaying not only his wit 
and humour, but likewiſe a great fund of erudition. 
Where he does not intermeddle with religion, he is 
very entertaining, and oftentimes inſtructive. Even 
when writing on religious matters, he is not always 
deſerving of cenſure ; for inſtance, his article of to- 


' teration contains excellent doctrine, and ſhews him 


10 


See Critical Review, December 1764. 
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to be endowed with good.- nature and humanity. 
This appears even in the ſingularity of many of his 
notions, which were owing to tlie favourable opi- 


nion he entertains of mankind. He thinks that we 


are not naturally prone to vice; that virtue con- 


fiſts only in doing good to our neighbour ; that 
neither the Greeks nor Romans were idolaters ; 
opinions, which, however erroneous, are an indica- 


tion of his benevolent diſpoſition, 
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ABRAHAM. 


A vrzanan is a name famous in Afia Minor and Ara- 
bia, like Thaut among the Egyptians, the firſt Zoroaſ- 
ter in Perſia, Hercules in Greece, Orpheus in Thracia, 
Odin among the Northern nations, and many others, 
known rather by their celebrity than by any authentic 
hiſtory, Here I ſpeak only of profane hiſtory ; for as 
to that of the Jews, our teachers and our enemies, 
whom we believe and deteſt at the ſame time, the hiſ- 
tory of this people having manifeſtly been written by 
the Holy Ghoſt, we have for it all the ſentiments we 
ought. We here addreſs ourſelves only to the Arabs, 
who boaſt of being deſcended from Abraham by Iſhmael, 
and believe that this patriarch built Mecca, and that he 
died in this city. The truth is, that Iſhmae!'s progeny 
has been favoured by God infinitely more than that of 

Jacob. Both races, indeed, have produced robbers, 
but the Arabian robbers have prodigiouſly ſurpaſſed the 
Jewiſh. Jacob's deſcendants conquered only a very 
mall country, and that they aſterwards loft ; whereas 
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a 
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the deſcendants of Iſhmael have extended their con- 
queſts over a part of Europe, Aſia and Africa, have 
founded an empire greater than the Romans, and have 
driven the Jews from thoſe holes of theirs, which they 
called the Land of Promiſe, | 

To judge of things only by the inſtances of modern 
- hiſtories, it is not likely that Abraham ſhould have 
been the father of two nations fo very different: we are 
told that he was born in Chaldea, the ſon of a poor 


potter, who ſubſiſted by making little earthen idols. 


Now how ſhould this potter's fon go and found Mecca, 


at the diſtance of three hundred leagues, and over im- 


- practicable deſarts? If he was a conqueror, he certain- 


ly would have bent his arms againſt the fine country of 


Aſſyria; and if only a poor man, as repreſented to us, 
he could hardly found kingdoms in foreign parts, his 

only monarchy muſt have been his home. 
| Geneſis makes him ſeventy-five years of age when 
he left the country of Haran, after the death of his fa- 
ther Terah the potter. But the ſame book ſays, that 
Terah having begotten Abraham in his ſeventieth year, 
he lived to the age of two hundred and five years (a), 
| and 


(a) M. Voltaire is ready to ſtart objections. but never offers to 
give any ſolution. The ſcripture ſays, Gen. xi. that“ Terah, af- 
* ter having lived ſeventy years, begot Abraham, Nachor, and 
© Haran.” Now though Abraham be named firſt, 1t 1s not cer- 
tain that he was the eldeſt of the three : on the contrary, it ſeems 
probable, that he was not born in the ſeventieth year of Terah ; 
becauſe it is expreſsly ſaid, in the following chapter, that Abra- 
ham going from Haran, immediately after the death of his tather, 
who departed this life at the age of 205 years, was then only ſe- 
venty-five years old. The conſequence is, that Abraham was born 
in the 139th year of the life of Terah, and not in the ſeventieth: 
io that Terah having begun to have children in the ſeventieth year 
of his lite, Haran and Nachor muſt neceſſarily have been born be- 
fore Abraham: therefore Abraham departed from Haran in Me- 
ſopotamia, not in the 135th, but in the 75th year of his age. 
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and that Abraham did not leave Haran till after his fa- 


ther's deceaſe: thus from Geneſis itſelf it is clear, 
that Abraham, when he left Meſopotamia, was an hun- 
dred and thirty-five years of age; and he only went 
from one idolatrous country to another, called Sichem 
in Paleſtine. And wherefore did he go thither ? why 
leave Euphrates? fertile banks for ſo rocky, fo barren (6) 
a country, as that of Sichem, and withal fo remote ? 


The Chaldean tongue muſt have been very different 


from that of Sichem; neither was it a trading place. 
Sichem is aboye an hundred leagues from Chaldea, and 
with many deſerts to paſs through: but God ordered 
him on this journey, intending to ſhew him the coun- 
try which his iſſue were to poſſeſs many centuries after 
him. The reaſons of ſuch a journey are what the hu- 
man mind can never conceive (c). 

No ſooner has he reached the little rocky country of 
Sichem, than a famine obliges him as haſtily to decamp, 
and he goes away to Egypt, in queſt of a ſubſiſtence. 

| ' Þ Memphis 


(5) The author, upon all occaſions, repreſents the country of 
Paleſtine as a 8 diſagreeable ſpot, and not at all auſwering 
the deſcription in holy writ, where it is called a land flowing 
with milk and honey. But we may. obſerve, with the learned 
Dr. Shaw, that, were the Holy Land ſo well peopled and cultivat- 
ed at preſent as in former times, it would ſtill be more fruitful 
than the very beſt part of Syria and Pheenice. The barrennets or 
ſcarcity, which ſome authors, either ignorantly or maliciouſiy. 
complain of, does not proceed trom the incapacity or natural un- 
fruittulneſs of the country, but from the want of inhabitants, and 
the great averſion there is to labour and induſtry 1 in thoſe few whe 
poſſeſs it: otherwiſe the land is ſtill capable. of affording its neigh- 
bours the like ſupplies of corn and oil, which it is known to have 
done in the time of Solomon. Thus, there is no formi ing an idea 


El its ancient Aouriſling ſtate, from its preſent barren condition, 0 


which is entirely owing to the want of culture, 

(c) One would i imagine our wathor h ad never heard of ſuch a 
memorable æra as © Tke Call of Abraham,“ when this holy mas 
vas made choice of to be the flock and rather of all believers, 
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Memphis lies two hundred leagues from Sichem; now 
is it natural to go for corn ſo very far, and where one 
knows nothing of the tongue? Theſe are odd peregri- 
nations for a man near an hundred and forty years old. 

With him he brings to Memphis his wife Sarah, who, 
In age, was little more than a child to him, being only 


in her fixty-fifth year. As ſhe had a great ſhare of 


beauty, he was for turning it to account: make as if 
you were only my ſiſter, ſaid he to her, that I may have 
kindneſs ſhewn to me for your ſake, He rather thould 
have ſaid to her, Make as if you were my daughter.— 
The king became ſmitten with young Sarah, and gave 
her ſham brother abundance of theep, oxen, he aſſes, ſhe 
alles, camels, and man ſervants, and maid ſervants; a 
proof that Egypt, even then, was a very powerful and 
well policed, and conſequently a very ancient Kingdom ; 
and that brothers coming to make a tender of their ſiſ- 
ter to the kings of Memphis were magnificently re- 
warded. | 
_. Young Sarah had, according to ſcripture, reached 
her ninetieth year, when God promiſed her that A'bra- 
ham, then full an hundred and ſixty, ſhould get her 
with child within the twelvemonth. | 
Abraham, being fond of travelling, went into the 
frightful wilderneſs of Kadeſh, with his pregnant wife, 
who, it ſeems, was {till ſo young and pretty, as to kin- 
dle in a king of this wilderneſs the like paſſion which 
the Egyptian monarch had felt for her. The Father 
of the Faithful here enjoined her the ſame lie as in 
Egypt: and thus his wife, paſſing for his ſiſter, got 
more cattle and ſervants; ſo that Sarah turned out no 
inconſiderable fortune to him. Commentators having 
written a prodigious number of volumes to juſtify Ab- 
raham's 


ES 
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raham's conduct (4), and reconcile chronology, to thoſe 
commentaries we muſt refer the reader. They are all 
the works of men of great parts and ſagacity, conſum- 
mate metaphyſicians, void of all prepoſſeſſion, and the 
fartheſt in the world from any thing of pedantry. 


ANGEL. 


Axctr, in Greek, a MxsskxCER; it matters little to be 
informed that the Perſians had their Peries, the Ize- 
brews their Malacs, and the Greeks their Demonoi, 

But what may, perhaps, be more intereſting to know 


is, that the ſuppoſition of intermediate beings between 


the Deity and us, prevailed among the firſt men; theſe 
are the demons and genii feigned by antiquity : man 


has always made the gods in his own likeneſs. As. 


princes were ſeen to ſignify their orders by meflengers, 
the Deity of courſe alſo diſpatches couriers. Mercu- 
ry and Iris were celeſtial couriers and meflengers. 

The Hebrews, that choſen people, under the imme- 
diate guidance of the Deity itſelf, at firſt gave nonames 
to the angels whom God, after ſome time, was pleaſed 
to fend to them; but, during their captivity in Baby- 
lon, they borrowed the names uſed by the Chaldeans. 


The firſt word we hear of Michael and Gabriel is in 


Daniel, then a flave among thoſe people. Tobias; a 
| A 3 | Jew, 


(4) There is no neceſſity for juſtifying Abraham's conduct: 
though Szrah might have been Abraham's ſiſter by the father's 
ide, and. conſequently the expreſſian be true; yet it was ambigu- 
cus, and calculated for deception, and therefore cannot be juſtifi- 
ed. Abraham, though father of the faithful, was ſubject to ha- 


man infirmities, and here, in particular, he betrayed his diſtruſt 
vi God's providence. | 
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Jew, who lived at Nineveh, knew the angel Raphael, 
who took a journey with his ſon, to help him in getting 
a ſum of money due to him by Gabel, likewiſe a Jew. 

In the Jewiſh laws, z, e. in Leviticus and Deuterono- 
my, not the leaſt mention is made of the exiſtence of 
angels, much leſs of worſhipping them ; accordingly 
the Sadducees believed no ſuch thing. 

But in the tuſtories of the Jews they frequently oc- 
cur, theſe angels were corporeal, and with wings at 
their back, as the Mercury of the Pagaus had at his 
heels. Sometimes they concealed their wings under 


their apparel. Bodies they ſurely had, for they ate 
and drank ; and the inhabitants of Sodom were for a- | 


buſing the angels who had come on a viſit to Lot. 

The ancient Jewiſh tradition, according to Ben Mai- 
mon, makes ten degrees or orders of angels. 1. The 
Chaios Acodeſh, pure, holy. 2. The Oſamins, rapid. 


3. The Oralim, the ſtrong. 4. The Chaſmalim, the 


flames, 5. The Seraphim, ſparks. 6. The Malachim, 
angels, meſſengers, deputies. 7. The Eloim, the gods, 
or judges. 8. The Ben Eloim, children of the gods. 

9. Cherubim, images. 20. Ychim, the animated. 
The hiſtory of the fall of the angels is not to be met 
with in the book of Moſes; the firſt word of it is in 
the prophet Iſaiah, who, in a divine rapture, calls out 
to the king of Babylon, © What is become of the ex- 
actor of tributes; the fir-trees and cedars rejoice at 
thy overthrow : how art thou fallen from heaven, O 
HELEL, thou morning ſtar?” This HELEL has been 
rendered by the Latin word Lucifer; the appellation 
of Lucifer has afterwards been allegorically transferred 
to the prince of the angels who dared to make war in 
heaven. And laſtly, this name, originally fignifying 
Phoſphorus 
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of bliſs into hell, 


devil, who, however, ſtill tempts us. 


bad angels. 
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Phoſphorus, and the dawn of day, is come to denote 
the devil. 

The Chriſtian religion is founded on the fall of the 
angels: the rebels were tumbled down from the ſpheres 
in the centre of the earth, and be- 
A devil tempted Eve under the figure 
of a ſerpent, and brought damnation upon mankind, 
till Jeſus came to deliver them, triumphing over the 
Yet is this fun- 
damental tradition to be found only in the e 
book of Noah (e), and there _ differently irom the 
received traditions. 

St. Auftin, in his hundred and ninth letter, expreſsly 
attributes ethereal or very thin bodies both to good and 
Pope Gregory II. has reduced the ten 
degrees of Jewiſh angels to nine choirs, to nine hierar- 
chies or orders. Theſe are the Seraphim, the Cheru- 
bim, Thrones, Dominions, Virtues, Powers, Archan- 


came devils. 


gels, and laſtly, the Angels, from whom the other eight 


hierarchies receive their appellation, 

The Jews had in the temple two cherubim, each 
with two heads, one of an ox, the other of an eagle, 
with fix wings: but for ſome time paſt, they have been 
painted as a flying head, with two little wings under 
the cars, as angels and archangels are under the figure 
of young perſons, with two wings at their back. As 


A4 to . 


(e) If our author means by fundamental tradition the“ Fall of 
the angels,” as he ſeems to do, he is certainly iniſtakxen when he 
favs it is to be found onl in the apocryphal book of Noah: for in 
the 2d of St, Peter, c. 11. ver 4. it is expreſoly ſaid, ** For if God 
** {pared not the angels that ſinned, but caſt them down to hell, 
and delivered them into chains of darkneſs.** The like we find 
iu the epiſtle of St. Jude, ver. 6. © And the angels, which kept 
not their firſt eſtate, but left their own hahitation, he hath re- 
* ſerved in everlaſting chains under darkneſs.” 


Cs 
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to the thrones and dominions, the pencil has not vet 
preſumed to meddle with them. 

St. Thomas, queſtion 118, article 2, ſays, That the 
thrones are as near to God as the cherubim and ſera- 
phim, becauſe it is on them that God fits. Scotus has 
computed the angels to amount to a thouſand millions. 
The ancient mythology of good and bad genii having 
ſpread itſelf into Greece, and ſo on to Rome, it has 
there been ſanctified, and to every man has been afſign- 
ed 'a good and evil angel; one aſſiſting him, and the 
other annoying him, from his cradle to his coffin : but, 
whether theſe good and evil angels continually ſhift 
ſtations from one to another, or whether they are re- 
lieved by others of their order, is not yet known. 


Hereupon St. Thomas' s Summary of Divinity may be 


confulted. 
Neither is it exactly known, where the angels keep 

themſelves, whether in the air, the void, or the plan- 

nets ; this God has thought fit to conceal from us, 


ANTHROPOPH AGI, 
Or Mi fra. 


"Thar there have been Anthropophagi, or man-eater:, 
is but too true; ſuch were found in America, and there 
may be ſome ſtill; and in ancient time it was not the 
Cyclops alone who ſometimes fed upon human fle{h. 
Juvenal relates, that among the Egyptians, that people, 
ſo famous for its laws, ſo wile, and fo very devout as 
to worſhip crocodiles and onions, the Tintirites, ate one 
of their enemies who had fallen into their hands, Aud 
this is not a tale on hear-ſay : this inhuman act was 

Eq | committed 
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committed almoſt under his eyes, he being then in E- 
gypt, and but a little way from Tintira. He farther 
quotes the Gaſcons and the Sagontines, who uſed to eat 
their countrymen. 

In 1725, four Miſſiſippi ſavages were brought to 
Fountainbleau, where I had the honour of converſing 


with them, One being a lady of the country, I took 


the liberty to alk her, whether ſhe had ever eaten men, 


to which, with an unconcerned frankneſs, ſhe anſwered 


in the affirmative. On my appearing ſomething ſhocked, 
ihe .excuſed herielf, ſaying, that it was better, after 
killing an enemy, to eat him, than to leave him to be 
devoured by beaſts, and tha. conquerors deſerved the 
preference. We in pitched battles or encounters kill 
our neighbours, and, for a moſt ſcanty hire, prepare a 
moſt plentiful meal for ravens and worms, Herein it 
is that lies the horror, here is the guilt: what ſignifies 
it to a dead man being eaten by a ſoldier, or a crow, 
or. a dog ? 

We ſhew a greater reſpect to the dead than the Ur- 
ing; but both claim our regard. The policed nations, 
as this are called, were in the right not to ſpit their 
enemies, as from eating neighbours they would ſoon 
come to eat countrymen, by which the ſocial virtues 
would be reduced to a low ebb. But the policed na- 


tions, far from having been always fo, were, for a long 


time, wild and ſavage, and amidit the multitude of re- 
volutions in this globe, the human race has been ſome- 
times very numerous, ſometimes very thin. 'The pre- 
ſent caſe of the elephants, lions, and tygers, whoſe 
ſpecies are very much decreaſed, has been that of man. 
In times, when a country was bare of inhabitants, 
they lived chiefly by hunting; (enres any other arts 
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ar trades were known among them; and the cuſtom af 
feeding on what they had killed, almoſt naturally led 
them to treat their enemies like their deer and boars. 
The ſacrifice of human victims was the effect of ſuper- 
{tition, the eating,them was owing to neceſſity. 
Which is the greater crime, to hold a ſolemn af- : 
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ſembly, in order to plunge a knife, by way of honour- 9 
ing the Deity, into the heart of a beautiful girl, a- 2 
dorned with fillets and ribands; or to pick the bones 4 
of an ugly fellow, whom we have killed in our own 4 
defence ? | 2 

Yet we have more. inſtances. of ſacrificing girls arg 3 
boys, than of eating them; there is ſcarce a known ; 
nation where ſuch ſacrifices have not obtained. A. if 
mong the Jews it was called the Anathema; this was by 
a real ſacrifice, and the 27th chapter of Leviticus en- 4 
joins not to fpare the fouls which have been devoted: I 
put in no place are they, ordered to eat them; they 1 
are only threatened with it; and Moſes, as we have ; 
ſeen, fays. to the Jews, that if they fail in obſerving I 


his ceremonies, they thall not only be plagued win 
the itch, but that mothers, {hall eat their children (/ }. 10 
In Ezekiel's time, indeed, the eating of human fle ch 
muſt have been common among the Jews, as he fore- 
tels them in. chap. xxxix. That God will give them 
not only to eat the - hories oi their enemies, but even 
the riders, and the other great warriors, This is clear 
and poſitive (F); and indeed why might not the Jews 


have 


S +. ak MI 4 * 


(0 This is denounced as a curſe, that the mothers ſhall eat » 
their children through extreme hunger. 

(4) This is a ſtrange perverſion of Ezekiel: the chapter above 
mentioned contains God's judgment upon Gog, Iſrael's victory, 
and the feaſt of the fowls. The prophet foretels a complete vic- 
tory over Gog, his pringes, and his army. The field where they 
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have been man- eaters, ſince this only was wanting to 


render the choſen people of God the moſt abominable 


upon earth. | 

[ have read, in the anecdotes of the hiſtory of Eng- 
land, in Cromwell's time, of a woman who kept a 
tallow-chandler's ſhop at Dublin, whoſe candles were 
remarkably good, and made of the fat of Engliſhmen. 
Some time after one of her cuſtomers complaining that 
her candles were not ſo good as uſual, why, faid ſhe, 
for this month paſt I have had few or no Engliſhmen. 
I would fain know who was moſt guilty, they who 
murdered the Engliſh, or this woman who made ſuch 
good candles of their tallow ? 


2218. 


Was it as a god, as a ſymbol, or as an ox, that Apis 
was worſhipped at Memphis? I am inclined to think 
that it was as a god by the fanatics, and only as a mere 
ſymbol by the wiſe, whilſt the ſtupid people worſhip- 
ped the ox. Was it well in Cambyſes, when he had 
conquered Egypt, to kill this ox with his own hands ? 
why not? He gave the weak to fee, that their god 
might be roaſted, and nature not ſtir a finger to re- 
venge ſuch a facrilege. The Egyptians have been 
orcatly cried up; but I, for my part, ſcarce know a 

46 more 


are ſlain is compared to a table of entertainment, and the feather- 
d fowls and bealts of the field are invited to partake of it. Come 
and gather yourſelves to my ſacrifice, ye ſhall eat the fleſh of the 
mighty, and drink the blood of the princes of the earth; ye ſhall 
* be filled at my table with horſes and chariots,” that is, witi: 
horſemen and thoſe who ride in chariots. Is this a proof, that the 

eating of human fleſh was common among the Jews, becauſe, af- | 
ter the ſlaughter of an enemy, their dead bodies were expoſed d 
the feathered towls and Þoatjs of the feld? 


bs, 
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more contemptible people. There muſt ever have 
been, both in their temper and government, ſome radi- 
cal vice, by which they have been kept in a perpetual 
ſervitude. I allow that in thoſe times of which we 


have ſcarce any knowledge, they over-ran the earth, 
but ſince the hiſtorical ages, they have been ſubdued. 
by all who thought it worth their while; by the Aſ- 


ſyrians, the Perfians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Arabians, the MameJucs, the Turks; in ſhort, by every 
body except our Ckoses, theſe being more imprudent 


than the Egyptians were cowardly. It was the corps. 


of Mamelucs which defeated the French. Perhaps 
there are but two tolerable things in this nation; the 
firſt, a freedom of conſcience ; they who worſhipped 


an Ox never compelling thoſe who worſhipped a mon- 
key to change their religion; the ſecond, the hatch- 


ing of chickens in ovens. 


We have many pompous. accounts of their pyra- 
mids ; but theſe very pyramids are monuments of their . 
Havery, for the whole nation mult have been made to 


work on them, otherwiſe fuch unwieldy maſſes could 
never have been finiſhed, And what is the uſe of 
them ? Why, forſooth, in a little room within them 
is kept the inummy of ſome prince or governor, which 
his ſoul is, at the term of a thouſand years, to reani- 
mate. But if they expected this reſurrection of the 


bodies, why take out the brain before embalming. 


them? Were the Egyptians to riſe. again withou- 
brains? | 


Tax APOCALYPSE, 


Form MaxTysr, who wrote in the year 170 of our 


æra, is the firſt that mentions the Apocalypſe, attri- 
| buting 
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bating it, in his Dialogue with Tryphon, to the apoſtle 
John the Evangeliſt. This Jew aſks him, whether he 


does not believe that Jeruſalem is one day to be re- 


ſtored in all its former ſplendor? Juſtin anſwers him, 
that it is the belief of all Chriflians who have a right 


way of thinking. There was,” ſays he, 


among 
„ us a reſpectable perſon named John, one of Jeſus's. 
© twelve apoſtles; he has foretold that the faithful 
5: ſhall dwell a thouſand years in Jeruſalem.” | 
The thouſand years reign went current a long time 
among the Chriſtians, and this period was in great re- 
pute among the Gentiles. At the end of a thouſand 
years the ſouls of the Egyptians returned into their 
bodies; the fouls in Virgil's purgatory underwent a 
purification for the ſame ſpace of time, ET MILLE PER 
axnnos, The Millenarian new [erufalem was to have 


twelve gates, in remembrance of the twelve apoſtles, 


the form ſquare, the length, breadth, and height, twelve 
thouſand ſtades, that is five hundred leagues ; ſo that 


the houſes muſt have been five hundred leagues high : 


this could not but make it to thoſe living in the upper 
tory ſomething troubleſome: but, however, this is what 
be Apoealypſe ſays (+), chap. xxi. 

Though Juſtin be the firſt who attributes the Apo— 
calvpſe to St. John, ſome perſons difallow his teſti— 
mony, ſeeing, in the ſame Dialogue with the Jew 
'F'ryphon, he ſays, that, according to the apoſtle's nar- 
rative, at Jeſus Chriſt's going down into Jordan, the 


waters 


(hb) The deſcription of the new Jeruſalem is entirely figura- 
iive; fo that to take each metaphor in a literal ſenſe, is ridicu- 
lons. The length, and the breadth, and the height of it are re- 
preſented equal, to denote that in the new city all parts ſhall he 
equal in perfection. The deſign of the whole is only to ſhew, that 
tue manſions of the blefled will be moſt glorious places, | 
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waters of that river boiled, and were all in a flame; 
yet not a jot of this is to be found in the apoſtolic 
writings. . | 

The ſame St. Juſtin confidently cites the oracles of 
the Sybils, and farther pretends to have ſeen the re- 
mains of the little houſes in the Pharos of Egypt, 
where the ſeventy-two interpreters were ſhut up in 
Herod's time. For ſuch an aſſertion the author ſeems 
to have been himſclf a proper ſubjeQ for confinement. 

St. Irenzeus, next in ſucceſſion, and who allo held 
the Millennium, ſays, that he was informed by an old 
man, that St. John compoſed the Apocalypſe : but it 


has been objected to St. Irenæus, that he has written, 


there can be but four goſpels, as there are but four 
parts of the world, and four cardinal winds, and that 
Ezekiel ſaw only four beaſts. This reaſoning he calls 
a demonſtration ;, and it muſt be owned, that Irenzus's 
demonſtrating carries as much weight as Juſtin's ſce- 
ing. 

Clement of Alexandria, in his ELrcra, mentions 
only an Apocalypſe of St. Peter- s, Which was highly 
reſpected. Tertullian, a warm ſtickler for the Mil- 
lennium, not only affirms that St. John has predicted 
this reſurrection, and reign in the city of Jerufalem, 
but that this Jeruſalem was then forming in the air ; 
that all the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, and the very Pa- 
gans, had ſeen it forty nights ſucceſſively, but ugluckily 
this city diſappeared at day-light.. 

Origen, in his preface to St. John's Goſpel, quotes 
the oracles of the Apocalypſe, but he likewiſe quotes 
the oracles of the Sybils: yet St. Dionyſius of Alex- 
andria, who wrote about the middle of the third cen- 

wary, ſays, in one of his fragments preſerved by Eu- 
ſebius. 
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lebius, that almoſt all the doors rejected the Apo- 


calypſe, as a ſenſeleſs book, that, inſtead of being writ- 
ten by St. John, the author of it was one Cerinthus, 
who borrowed a reſpeQable name, to give the greater 
weight to his chimeras. 

The council of Laodicea, heid in 360, did not ad- 
mit the Apocalypſe among the canonical books; and 
it was ſomething odd, that Laodicea, a church te which 
the Apocalypſe was directed, ſhould reject a treaſure 
particularly appointed for it; and even the biſhop of 
Epheſus, a member of the council, ſhould alſo rejeQ 
this book of St. John, though buries in his metro- 
polis. 

It was viſible to all that St. ſJolm kept flirring in 
his grave, the, earth continually heaving and falling ; 
yet the ſame perſons who were ſure that St. John was 
not actually dead, were alto ſure that he did not write 
the Apocalypſe, But the Millenarians tenacioully per- 
liſted in their opinions. Sulpicius Severus, in his Sa- 
cred Hiſtory, Book IX, calls thole who. did not hold 
the Apocalypſe, mad and impious. At length, after 
many doubts and. controverſies, and council claſhing 
with council, Sulpicius's opinion prevailed; and the 
noint having undergone a thorough diſcuſſion, the 
church (from whoſe judgment there lies no appcal; 


las decided the Apocalypſe to have been indifputably 


written by St. John. 
Every Chriſtian ſeQ has attributed to itſelf the pro- 
phecics contained in this book. The Engliſh have 


found in it the revolutions of Great Britain; the Lu- 


therans, the diſturbances in Germany; the French Re- 
formed, the reign of Charles IN. and the regency of 
Catherine de Medicis ; and they are all equally in the 

| right. 
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right. Boſſuet and Newton have both commented on 
the Apocalypſe : but, after all, the eloquent declama- 
tions of the former, and the ſublime diſcoveries of the 


latter, have done them much greater honour than their 
comments. 


ATHEIST, ATHEISM. 


FoaukRIrx he who was poſſeſſed of any ſecret in an 


art, ran great rilk of being looked upon as a forcerer ; 
every new ſect was accuſed of murdering infants in 
the celebration of its myſteries; and every philoſopher 
who departed from the jargon of ſchools, fanatics and 


cheats never failed to charge with atheiſm, and ig- 


narant and weak judges ſo ſurely paſſed ſentence on 
them. 
Anaxagoras took upon him to affirm, that the ſun is 


not guided by Apollo, fitting in a car drawn by four 


mettleſome ſteeds; on this he is exclaimed againſt as 
an atheiſt, and obliged to fly his country. 

Ariſtotle being accuſed of atheiſm by a prieſt, and 
not able to procure juſtice againſt his accuſer, with- 
draws to Chalcis. But in all the hiſtory of Greece 
there is not a more heinous tranſaction than the death 
of Socrates. 

Ariſtophanes (he whom commentators admire be- 
cauſe he was a Greek, not conſidering that Socrates 
was alſo a Greek) Ariitophanes was the firt who 
brought the Athenians to account Socrates an atheiſt. 
This comic poet, who is neither comic nor a poet, 
would not have been allowed among us to have ex- 


hibited farces at St. Laurence's fair. To me he ſeems - 


more contemptible, more low- lived, and ſcurrilous than 
Phatarch 
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Plutarch makes him, who ſpeaks of him in this man- 


ner: © Ariſtophanes's language is, indeed, that of a 
«© wretched quack, full of the loweſt and moſt diſ- 
«* agreeable points and quirks; he cannot raiſe a laugh 
among the very vulgar, and to perſons of judgment 
and honour he is quite inſupportable; his arrogance 
is beyond on bearing, and all good people deteſt his 
malignity.“ 

So this, by the by, is the buffoon whom Madam 
Dacier; amidſt all her admiration of Socrates, can find 
in her heart to admire. This is the man who remote- 
ly prepared the poiſon by which infamous judges put 
an end to the exiſtence of the moſt virtuous man then 
living in Greece, 

The tanners, the dien and ſempſitreſſes of A- 
thens were hugely diverted with a farce, where So- 
crates being haled up into the air in a baſket, pro- 
claims that there is no god, and makes his boaſt, that 
he had ftole a cloak, whilft he was teaching philoſophy. 
Such a peoole, and whoſe bad government could coun- 
tenance ſuch ſcandalous licentiouſneſs, well deſerved 
what has happened to them, to be brought under ſub- 
jection to the Romans, and to be at preſent flaves to. 
the Turks. : 

We ſhall paſs over the common ſpace of time be- 
tween the Roman commonwealth and our days; ob- 
ſerving only, that the Romans, who were much wiſer 
than the Greeks, never moleſted any philoſopher for. 
his opinion, It was not ſo among the barbarous na- 
tions who ſeated themſelves in the Roman empire. The 
cmperor Frederick II. baving ſome difference with the 
popes, was immediately arraigned of atheiſm, and re- 
ported to have been, jointly with his chancellor de 

Vineis, 
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Vineis, the author of the book intitled Tux Tun 


Imrosrors, 

Our chancellor de VHopital, that excellent man, 
was branded as an atheiit, becauſe he oppoſed perſc- 
cutions, © Homo dodtus ſed verus atheos “.“ A le- 
ſuit, Garaſle, as much below Ariftophanes as the lat- 
ter was below Homer; a wretch whoſe name is be- 
come ridiculous among the very fanatics, makes every 
body atheiſts; at leaſt this is the appellation he gives 


to all who have incurred his diſpleaſure. With him 


Theodore de Beze is an atheiſt; and he it is who led 
the people into an error concerning Vanini. 

Vanini's wretched end raiſes no indignation or pity 
like that of Socrates. This Italian was only an inſig- 
nificant pedant: yet was he no atheiſt, for which he 
ſuffered, but as far from it as man could be. 

He was a poor Neapolitan churchman, a kind of 
preacher and profeſſor of divinity, a vehement diſ- 
puter in quiddities and univerſals ; “ et utrum chimera 
+ bombinans in vacuo paſſit 3 ſecundas inten- 
„ tiones.” There was nothing in him which looked to- 
ward atheiſm; and his ideas of God are perfectly a- 
greeable to the moſt ſound and moſt approved theology. 
“ God is his beginning and end, the Father of both, 
in no need of either; eternal without exiſting in 
time, every where preſent without being in any 
* place. To him there is neither paſt nor future, 
ſpace nor time; the Creator and Governor of all 


„things; immutable, infinite without pews. ; his power 
is his will, &c. 


40 


Vaulit 


* Commentarium Rerum Gallicarum. 7 XXVIII. 
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and this hiſtorian, from an inconceivable prepoſſeſhon, 
will have it that Vanini ſpoke only out of.“ yanity or 


ap] Vanini was for reviving the fine thought of Plato, 
3 eſpouſed by Averroes, that God had created a chain 
s 4 of beings from the moſt minute to the largeſt, and te 
- 3 lat link of which is faſtened to his eternal throne ; a 
n;ᷓotion which, though it has more ſublimity than truth, 
4 is as far from atheiſm as ſomething from nothing. 
Ille travelled to diſpute and make his fortune; but, 
4 7 unluckily, diſputing is the very oppoſite road to for- 
X 3 tune, every. perſon againſt whom one enters the lift 
3 being thus made a rancorous and irreconcileable ene- 
4 my. Hence Vanini's misfortunes ; his heat and rude- 
> neſs in diſputing brought on him the hatred of ſome 
* * divines; and having a quarrel with one Francon, or 
3 Franconi, this man, being connected with his enemies, 
” Charged him with being an atheiſt, and teaching a- 
1 theiſm. | | 
4 L This Francon, or Franconi, ſupported by ſome wit- , 
8 ; neſſes, had the barbarity, when confronted with Va- 
nini, to maintain, with aggravations, the whole of 
4 what he had advanced; whereas Vanini being interro- 
p 3 gated, what he thought of the exiſtence of God, made 
4 anſwer, That, agreeably to the church, he worſhip- | 
4 | ped one God in three Perſons; and taking up a ſtraw, 
wich lay on the ground, © This,” fays he, © ſuffi- [ 
oh ; * ciently proves that there is a Creator ;?” then made a 
4 4 very fine ſpeech on vegetation and motion, and the 
iz 3 necellity of a Supreme Being, without whom there 
* E could be neither motion or vegetation. 
a The Preſident Gramont gives us an account of this 
f ſpeech in his Hiſtory of France, now ſcarce known; 


fear, and not from a ſincere perſuaſion.“ 


Whaty 


— I $4. 
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to go and convert all nations to atheiſm. 


What grounds could the Prefident Gramont have 
for ſuch a raſh and ſanguinary judgment? It is mani- 
feſt, that, on Var:int's anſwer, he ought to have been 
cleared of the charge of atheiſm. But what was the 


iſſue? This unhappy foreign prieſt dabbled likewiſe 


in phyſic: a large living toad, which he kept in a 


veſſel of water, being found at his houſe, was made 


uſe of to charge him with ſorcery, and the toad was 
ſaid to be the only deity he worſhipped. 
paſſages of his bocks were wreited to an impious 
meaning, than which nothing is more eaſy and more 
common, taking the objections for anſwers, putting a 
malicious conſtruction on every ambiguous phraſe, and 
miſrepreſenting innocent expreſſions. At length his 
enemies extorted from the judges a capital ſentence 
againſt him. | | 

This death could not be juſtified without accuſing 


this unfortunate creature of moſt horrid crimes; and 


one Merſenne, a Minim, a name quite ſuitable to his. 


charaQer, has been fo mad as to affirm in print, that 
Vanini ſet out from Naples, with ten of his apoſtles, 
| Such in- 
congruity ! How could a poor prieſt have twelve men 
in his pay ? how ſhould he have prevailed with twelve 
Neapolitans to undertake an expenſive journey, and 
at the hazard of their lives, for the ſake of diſſemi- 
nating this abominable doQtrine? Could a king af- 
ford to hire twelve preachers of atheiſm? This is 
ſuch, an abſurdity as never came into any one's mind 
but Father Merſenne, But from him the tale has 
been repeated over and over ; the journals and hiſto- 
rical dictionaries have been ſtained and ſullied with 
it; and the public, who are fond of extraordinary 


things, have grcedily ſwallowed it. 


Bayle 


Severa. 
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Bayle himſelf, in his Miſcellaneous Thoughts, ſpeaks 


of Vanini as an atheiſt, making uſe of him in ſupport 
of his paradox, That a fociety of atheiſts can ſub- 


« fiſt,” He affirms that Vanini was a man of very 
regular morals, and died a martyr to his philoſophical 


opinions. Now, in both, is he miſtaken ; Vanini, 
2 though a prieſt, in his Dialogue written in imitation 
4 ok Eraſmus, does not hide from us that he had a mil. 
. treſs, named Iſabella; he was both a free liver and a 
% free writer, but he was no atheiſt. 


A century after his death, the learned La Croze, 


4 and another under the name of Philalethes, wrote a 
1 vindication of him; but the memory of a poor Nea- 
3 politan being what few give themſelves any concern 
3 about, theſe ingenious perſons might have ſaved them. 
43 {elves that trouble. | 


The Jeſuit Hardouin, with all Garaſſe's raſlineſs, 


but much more learning, in his Arazr Detect, ac- 
4 cuſes the Deſcartes, the Arnaulds, the Paſchals, the 
3 Nicolas, the Malbranches, of atheiſm; but it was 
| F their good fortune to come to a better end than poor 
Vanini. 


From all theſe facts, I now proceed to Bayle's mo- 


ral queſtion, © Whether a ſociety of atheiſts could 
f * ſubliſt ?? And here let us previouſly obſerve, the 
enormous contradiction of men in diſputes ; they who 
1 moſt furiouſly inveighed againſt Bayle's opinion, they 
4 who have with the preateſt rancour denied the poſh- 


Ibility of a ſociety of atheiſts, have fince as confident- 
Py maintained, that atheiſm is the eſtabliſhed religion 


n China. 


They are certainly very little acquainted with Chi- 


| na; for had they only read an edict of the emperors 


of 


— 
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of that vaſt country, they would have ſeen that theſe 
edicts are like ſermons, frequently making mention of 
the Supreme Being, as governing, puniſhing, and re- 
warding. | 

At the ſame time, they are not leſs miſtaken con- 
cerning the impoſſibility of a ſociety of atheiſts ; and 
I wonder how Mr. Bayle came to overlook a ſtriking 
example, which would have given a deciſive victory 
to his cauſe. 


Why is a fociety of atheiſts thought impoſſible ? 


Becauſe it is thought that men under no reſtraint. 
could never live together; that laws avail nothing a- 


gainſt ſecret crimes; and that there muſt be an aveng- 


ing God, puniſhing in this world or the other, thoſe 


delinquents who have eſcaped human juſtice. 

Though Moſes's laws did not teach a life to come, 
did not threaten any puniſhments after death, and did 
not give the primitive Jews the leaſt inſight into the 


immortality of the ſoul; ſtill the Jews, ſo far from 
being atheiſts, ſo far from denying a divine vengeance 2 


© + >: Ae 


againſt wickedneſs, were the moſt religious men on 1 
the face of the earth. They not only believed the 
exiſtence of an eternal God, but they believed him to 


be ever preſent among them; they dreaded being pu- 
niſhed in themſelves, in their wives, in their children, 
in their poſterity, to the fourth generation; and this 


was a very powerful reſtraint. 


But, among the Gentiles, ſeveral ies had no curb „ 
the Sceptics doubted of every thing; the Academics 
ſuſpended their judgment concerning every thing; the 
Epicureans held that the Deity could not concern it- 
ſelf about human affairs, and, in reality, they did not 
allow of any Deity; they were perſuaded that they 


ſouls 


„ 
„ 
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E ſoul is not a ſubſtance, but a faculty born and periſh- 
| ing with the bedy ; conſequently their only check was 
* morality and honour. The Roman ſenators and knights 
were downright atheiſts, as neither to fear or expect 


any thing from the gods, amounts to a denial of their 
exiſtence 3 ſo that the Roman ſenate, in Cæſar and 


Z Cicero's time, was, in fact, an aſſembly of atheiſts. 


That great orator, in his ſpeech for Cluentius, ſays 
to a full ſenate, * What hurt does death do to him? 
« All the idle tales about hell none of us give the 


7 


of? Nothing but the feeling of pain,” 
Does not Cæſar, Cataline's friend, in order to ſave 


F that wretch from an indictment brought againſt him by 
the ſame Cicero, object, that to put a criminal to death 


is not puniſhing him; that death is nothing, that it is 
only the end of our ſufferings, that it is rather a happy 


than a fatal moment? And did not Cicero and the 
A whole ſenate yield to theſe arguments? fo that the 
2 conquerors and legiſlators of the known univerſe were 
2 evidently a ſociety of men without any fear of God; 


and thus were real atheiſts. 
Bayle afterwards examines whether idolatry be 


more dangerous than atheiſm; whether the diſbelief 
of a diety be more criminal than the having unworthy 
opinions of him? and herein he is of Plutarch's mind, 


I thinking a diſbelief preferable to an ill opinion. But, 


with ſubmiſſion to Plutarch, nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that it was infinitely better for the Greeks 


to ſtand in awe of Ceres, Neptune, and Jupiter, than 


to be under no manner of awe; the ſacredneſs of 
2 oaths is manifeſt and neceſſary, and they who hold 


that perjury will be puniſhed, are certainly more to 
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be truſled than thoſe who think that a falſe oath wilt 


be attended with no ill conſequence. It is beyond all 
queſtion, that in a policed city, even a bad religion 15 
better than none. 3 
Bayle, therefore, ſhould rather have examined 
which is the more dangerous, fanaticiſm or atheiſm ? 
Now fanaticiſm is certainly a thouſand times more 
miſchievous ; for atheiſm ſtimulates to none of thoſe 
ſanguinary procedures for which fanaticiſm is noto- 
rious ; if atheiſm does not ſuppreſs crimes, fanaticiſm 


incites to the commiſſion of them. 


cellor de PHopital was an atheiſt, ſtill the laws he 
made are wiſe and good, and all his counſels tended 


to moderation and concord. The fanatics committed 


the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. 


Allowing the au- 
thor of CommenTaraium RERUN GaLLicarum, that chan- 


Hobbs was ac 


counted an atheiſt, yet he led a quiet harmleſs life, 


whillt the fanatics were deluging England, Scotland, 


and Ireland with blood. Spinoſa was not only an a- p 
theiſt, but taught atheiſm ; yet who cam ſay he had 
any hand in the juridical murder of Barneweldt? It 


was not he who tore the two De Wits to pieces, and 
broiled and ate their fleſh. | 
Atheiſts, for the molt part, are men of ſtudy, but 


bold and erroneons in their reaſonings, and not com- 


prehending the creation, the original of evil, and 0- 


ther difficulties, have recourſe to the hypotheſis of 


the eternity of things, and of neceſſity. 

The ſenſualiſt and the ambitious have little time 
for ſpeculation, or to embrace a bad ſyſtem; 
pare Lucretius with Socrates 1s quite out of their way, 
Such is the preſent ſtate of things among us ! 


It was otherwiſe with the ſenate of Rome, which 3 


to com- 7 


almoſt totally conſiſted of atheiſts both in theory and 


6 pradtice, 
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practice, believing neither in Providence nor a future 
ftate. It was a meeting of philoſophers, of votaries 
to pleaſure and ambition; all very dangerous ſets of 
men, and who, accordingly, overturned the republic. 

I would not willingly le at the mercy of an atheiſti- 
cal prince, who might think 1t his intereſt to have me 
pounded in a mortar : I am very certain that would be 
my fate. And, were I a ſovereign, I would not have 
about me any atheiſtical courtiers, whoſe intereſt it 
might be to poiſon me, as then I muſt every day be tak- 
ing alexipharmics; fo neceſſary is it both for princes 
and people, that the minds be thoroughly imbibed with 
an idea of a Supreme Being, the Creator, Avenger, and 
Rewarder. On 
There are atheiſtical notions, ſays Bayle, in his 
Troveurs on Comets. The Caffres, the Hottentots, 
the Topinamboux, and many other petty nations, have 
no god: that may be; but it does not imply that they 
deny the exiſtence of a Deity z they neither deny nor 
efirm ; they have never heard a word about him; tell 
them there is a God, they will readily believe it; tell 
them that every thing is the work of nature, and they 
will as cordially believe it: you may as well ſay, that 
they are Anti-Carteſians, as to call them atheiſts. They 
are mere children; and a child is neither atheiſt nor 
theiſt : he is nothing. 

What are the inferences from all this ? That atheiſm 
is a moſt pernicious monſter in ſovereign princes, and 
likewiſe in ſtateſmen, however harmleſs their lite be, 
becauſe from their cabinet they can make their way 
to the former; that if it be not fo miſchievous as fana- 
ticiſm, it is almoſt ever deſtructive of virtue, I con- 
gratulate the preſcnt age, on their being fewer atheiſts 
| B now 


6. 
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now than ever; philoſophers having diſcovered that 
there 18 no vegetable without a germ, no germ without 
deſign, &c. and that corn 1s not produced by putre- 
faction. 

Some unphiloſophical geometricians have rejected 
final cauſes, but they are admitted by all real philoſo- 
phers; and, to uſe the expreſſion of a known author, 
A catechiſt makes God known to children, and New- 

© ton demonſtrates him to the learned.” 


BAPTISM, 


Baprism, a Greek word, ſignifying immerſion: men 
being ever led by their ſenſes, eaſily came to fancy that 
what waſhed the body likewiſe cleanſed the ſoul. In 
the vaults under the Egyptian temples were large tubs 
ſor the abolutions of the prieſts and the initiated. The 
Indians, from time immemorial, purified themſelyes in 
the Ganges, and the ceremony ſtill ſubſiſts among them. 
The Hebrews adopted it, baptiziag all proſelytes who 
would not ſubmit -to be circumciſed ; .eſpecially the 
women, as exempt from that operation, except in E- 
thiopia only, were babtized; it was as regeneration 
it imparted a new ſoul among them, as in Egypt. Con- 
cerning this, ſee Epiphanius, Maimonides, and the Ge- 
mara. A | | 
John baptized in the Jordan; he baptized even Je- 
ſus Chriſt himſelf, who, however, never baptized any 
one, yet was pleaſed to conſecrate this ancient ceremo- 
ny. All figns are of themſelves indifferent, and God 
| annexes his grace to ſuch as he thinks fit to chooſe. 
Baptiſm ſoon became the principal rite, and the ſeal of 
Chriſtianity, The firſt fifteen biſkops of Jeruſalem were 
5 5 | all 


cordingly. 
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all circumciſed, and there ts no certainty of their hav- 
ing ever been baptized. 


In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, this facrament was 


abuſed, nothing being more common than to delay bap- 
tiſm till the agony of death; of this the Emperor Con- 


ſtantine is no flight proof. This was his way of rea- 
ſoning : Baptiſm waſhes away all ſin, {o that I may kill 


my wife, my ſon, and all my relations, then I'll get 


myſelf baptized, and ſo go to heaven; and he ated ac- 
Such an inftance carried danger with it, 


and, by degrees, the cuſtom of delaying the ſacred la- 
ver till death, wore off, 


The Greeks always adhered to baptiſm 5 immer- 
ſion; but the Latins, towards the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, having extended their religion over Gaul and 
Germany, and ſeeing that immerſion in cold countries 


did not agree with children, ſubſtituted in its ſtead aſ- 


perſion, or ſprinkling, for which they were often ana- 
thematized by the Greek church. 

St. Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, being 3 whe- 
ther they, whoſe bodies had been only ſprinkled, were 
really baptized ; he anſwers, in his 70th letter, that ſe- 
veral churches did not hold them to be Chriſtians ; 
that he does, but withal, what grace they have, is in- 
finitely leſs than that of thoſe who, according to the 
primitive rite, had been dipped three times. 

After immerſion a Chriſtian became initiated ; where- 
as before he was only a catechumen; but initiation re- 
quired ſecurities and ſponſors, who were called by a 
name anſwerable to that of godfathers, that the church 
might be ſure of the fidelity of the new Chriſtians, and 
the ſacred myſteries be not divulged. Wherefore du- 
ring the firſt centuries, the Pagans, in general, knew as 
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little of the Chriſtian myſteries; as the Chriſtians did of 
the myſteries of Iſis and Eleuſis. 


Cyril of Alexandria, in a writing of his againſt the 


Emperor Julian, delivers himſelf thus: I would 


++ ſpeak a word of baptiſm, did I not fear, that what I 


© fay might come to thoſe who are not initiated.“ ? 
Children were baptized fo early as the ſecond cen- 
—/tury, it being, indeed, very natural that Chriſtians 


ſhould be folicitous for this ſacrament to be adminiſter- 
ed to their children, as without it they would be damn- 
ed; and, at length, it was concluded that the time of 
adminiſtration ſhould be at the end of eight days, in 
imitation of the Jews adminiſtering circumciſion. The 
Greek church ſtill retains this cuſtom. However, in 


the third century, the cuſtom prevailed of not being 


baptized till near death: 

Thoſe who died in the firft week, ſome rigid fathers 
f the church held to be damned; but Peter Chryſolo- 
£us, in the fifth century, found out Limbo, a kind of 


mitigated hell, or, properly, the borders or ſuburbs 


of hell, whitker unbaptized children go; and the 
abode.of the patriarchs before Jeſus Chriſt deſcend- 


ed into hell, And ever fince it has been the current 
opinion, that Jeſus Chriſt deſcended into Limbo, and 
not into hell itſelf. 1 

It has been debated whether a Chriſtian could, in 
the deſerts of Arabia, be baptized with ſand ; but car- 6 
ried in the negative: whether roſe-water might be 
ſed for baptiſm ; it was decided that it mult be pure 3 
water, yet muddy water would do or an emergency. 4 
Thus the whole of this diſcipline appears to depend on 
the prudence of the primitive paſtors, by whom it was 1 
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BEASTS. 


Is it poſſible any one ſhould ſay, or affirm in writing, 
that beaſts are machines, void of knowledge and ſenſe, 
have a ſameneſs in all their operations, neither learning 
nor perfecting any thing, &c.? 

How! this bird which makes a ſemicircular neſt 
when he fixes it againſt the wall, who, when in an an- 


' gle, ſhapes it like a quadrant, and circular when he 


builds it in a tree ; is this having a ſameneſs in its ope- 
rations ? Does this hound, after three months teach- 
ing, know no more than when you firſt took him in 
hand ? Your canary-bird, does he repeat a tune at firſt 
hearing, or rather is it not ſome time before you can 
bring him to it? is he not often out, and does he not: 
improve by practice? 

Is it from my ſpeaking that you now me ſenſe, me 
mory, and ideas? Well; I am ſilent; but you fee me 
come home very melancholy, and with eager anxiety 
look for a paper, open the bureau, where I remember 
to have put it, take it up and read it with apparent 
joy. You hence infer, that I have felt pain and plea- 
ture, and that I have memory and knowledge. f 

Make then the like inference concerning this dog, 
who, having loſt bis maſter, runs about every where 
with melancholy yellings, comes home all in a ferment, 
runs up and down, roves from room to room, till at 
length he finds his beloved maſter in his cloſet, and 
then expreſſes his joy in ſofter cries, en tions, and 
fawnings. | 


This dog, ſo very ſuperior to man in affection, is 


Teized by ſome barbarian virtuofos, who nail him down 
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on a table, and diſſect him while living, the better to 
ſhew you the meſeraic vein. All the ſame organs of 
ſenſation which are in yourſelf you perceive in him» 
Now, Machiniſt, what ſay you? anſwer me, has nature 
created all the ſprings of feeling in this animal, that 
it may not feel? Has it nerves to be impaſſible ? For 
ſhame ! charge not nature with ſuch weakneſs and in- 
conſiſtency. 

But the ſcholaſtic doors aſk what the ſoul of beaſts 
is? This 1s a queſtian I don't underſtand. A tree has 
the faculty of receiving ſap into its fibres, of circulat- 
ing it, of unfolding the buds of its leaves and fruits. 
Do you now aſk me what the foul of a tree is? It has 
received theſe properties as the animal above has re- 
ceived thoſe of ſenſation, memory, and a certain num- 


ber of ideas. Who formed all thoſe properties, who 


has imparted all theſe faculties? He who cauſes the 
graſs of the field to grow, and the earth to gravitate 
towards the ſun. 

The ſouls of beaſts are ſubſtantial 8 ſays Ari- 
ſtotle, who has been followed by the Arabian ſchool, 
and this by the Angelic ſchool, and the Angelic ſchool 
by the Sorbonne, and the Sorbonne by nobody in the 
world. | 

The ſouls of beaſts are material, is the cry of other 
philoſophers, but as little to the purpoſe as the former; 


when called upon to define a material ſoul, they only 


perplex the cauſe : they muſt neceſſarily allow it to 
be ſenſitive matter. But whence does it derive this 


ſenſation? From a material ſoul, which muſt mean, 


that it is matter giving ſenſation to matter; beyond 
this circle they have nothing to ſay, 
According 
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According to others, equally wiſe, the ſoul of beaſts 
is a ſpiritual eſſence, dying with the body; but where 
are your proofs ? What idea have you of this ſpiritual 
being? which, with its ſenſation, memory, and its ſhare 
of ideas and combinations, will never be able to know 
ſo much as a child of fix years. What grounds have 
you to think that this incorporeal being dies with the 
body? But ſtill more ſtupid are they who affirm this 


ſoul to be neither body nor ſpirit. A fine ſyilem tru- 


ly ! By ſpirit we can mean only ſomething unknown, 
which is not body; ſo that the upſhot- of this wiſe 1y- 
ſtem is, that the ſoul of beaſts is a ſubſtance, which is 
neither. body, nor ſomething. which is not body. 
Whence can ſo many contradictory errors ariſe ? 
From a cuſtom which has always prevailed among men, 


of inveſtigating the nature of a thing before they knew 


whether any ſuch thing exiited.- The ſucker, or clapper, 
of a bellows, is likewiſe called the ſoul of the bel- 
lows. Well, what is this foul? it is only a name I. 
have given to that ſucker, or clapper, which falls down,. 
lets in the air, and, riſing again, propels it through a 
Pipe on my working the bellows. 

Here is no ſoul diſlinct from the machine itſelf; but 
who puts the bellows of animals in motion? I have al- 
ready told you: he who puts the heavenly bodies in 
motion. The philoſopher who faid * Deus eſt anima 
4 brutorum,” was in the right: but he ſhould have 
gone farther “. 8 


B 4 BEAUT V, 


* This is the Pythagorean ſyſtem, © Quod Deus fit au ima mun- 
di.“ See Ruæus on Virg. Kn, lib, vi. ver. 726. 
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BEAUTY, BEAUTIFUL. 


Acx a toad what is beauty, the ſupremely beadtiful, 
the To-KALon, he will anſwer you, that it is his female, 
with two large round eyes projecting out of its little 
head; a broad and flat neck, yellow belly, and dark 
brown back. Aſk a Guinea negro; and with him 
beauty is a greaſy black ſkin, hollow eyes, and a flat 
noſe. Tl © | 
Put the queſtion to the devil, and he will tell you, 
that beauty is a pair of horns, four claws, and a tail. 
Conſult the philoſophers likewiſe, they will give you 
ſome unintelligible jargon for anſwer, they muſt have 
fomething correſpondent to BEAUTY IN THE ABSTRACT, 
to the TO.KALoN, | | 


L once fat next to a philoſopher at a tragedy ; that's 


beautiful, ſaid he! How beautiful ? faid I ! becauſe 
the author has attained his end. The next day he took 
a doſe of phyſic, which had a very good effeR ; that's 
a beautiful phyſic, ſaid I, it has attained its end: he 
perceived that a medicine is not to be called beautiful, 
and that the word beauty is applicable only to thoſe 
things which give a pleafure accompanied with admi- 
ration: that tragedy, he ſaid, had excited theſe two. 
ſenſations in bim, and that was the To-KaLon, the beau- 

tiful. | 5 | 
We went to England together, and happened to be 
at the ſame play, perfectly well tranſlated ; but the 
ſpectators, one and all, yawned. Oh-ho! ſaid he, the 
TO-KALON, I find, is not the fame in England as in 
France; and. after ſeveral pertinent reflections, he con- 
cluded that beauty is very relative; that what is de- 
cent 
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cent at Japan is indecent at Rome, and what is faſhion- 
able at Paris is otherwiſe at Pekin; and thus he fav- 
ed himfelf the trouble of compaſing a long treatife on 
the beautiful. 


BODY. 


As we know nothing of fpirit, ſo are we alike ignorant 
of body: we perceive ſome properties; but what is 
this ſubject in which theſe properties refide ? All is bo- 
dy, ſaid Democritus and Epicurus; there is no body 
at all, ſaid the diſciples of Zeno the Elæan. 

Berkeley, biſhep of Cloyne, is the laſt who has-gone 
about to prove the non-exiſtence of bodies; and he 
deals chiefly in captious ſophiſms: there is, ſays he, 
neither colour, ſmell, nor heat, in them; theſe modali - 
ties are in your ſenſations, and not in the objects; a 
truth, which being before ſufficiently known, he need- 
ed not to have taken the trouble of proving. But 
from thence he proceeds to extenſion and. ſolidity, 
which are eſſential to body, and is for proving that 
there is no extenſion in a piece of green cloth, becauſe 
this cloth, in reality, is not green; this ſenſation of 
green is only in you, therefore the ſenſation'of exten-- 
fon is like wiſe only in you: and having overthrown ex 
tenfion, he concludes, that ſolidity being annexed to it, 
falls of itſelf, and thus there is nothing in the world but 
Y I our ideas. So that, according to this philoſopher, ten. 


"Mi 4 \ thouſand men killed by as many. cannon ſhot, are, in. 
Rs I reality, only tea thouſand conceptions of our minds. | 
in | My lord of Cloyne might have avoided expoſing 
85 4 himſelf to ſuch ridicule; he fancies.that he proves that 
Fg; there is no ſuch thing as extenſion, becauſe a body. 
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through a glaſs appeared to him four times larger than 
to his naked eye, and four times ſmaller through ano- 
ther glaſs: thence he concludes, that as the extenſion 
of a body cannot, at the ſame time, be four feet, ſix 
feet, and only one foot, ſuch extenſion exiſts not; then 


there is nothing. He needed only to have taken a mea-. 
ſure, and ſay, however extended a body may appear to 


me, its actual extenſion is ſo many of theſe meaſures. 


He might eaſily have ſeen that extenſion and ſolidity. 
are very different from ſounds, colours, taſtes, and 


ſmells, &c. Theſe are manifeſtly ſenſations excited 


by the configuration of the parts. But extenſion is 
not a ſenſation : though on the going out of a fire, I. 
no longer feel heat; on the agitation of the air ceaſing, 


I: hear nothing ; and from a withered roſe L ſmell no- 
thing; yet the fire, the air, and the roſe, have all 
their extenſion, without. any relation to me. Berke- 
ley's paradox really does not deſerve a formal refutation, 

But the cream of the jeſt is to know what led him 
into this paradox. A long time ago, I had ſome talk 
with him, when he told me, that his opinion original- 


ly proceeded from the inconceivableneſs of what the 
ſubje& of extenſion is; and indeed he triumphs. in that 


part of. his book, where he aſks Hilas what this ſame 
ſubjeG, this sussTRATUn, this ſubſtance, is? It is, an- 
ſwers Hilas, the body extended; then the biſhop, un- 
der the name of Philonous, laughs at him; and poor 
Hilas, perceiving that he had ſaid extenſion was the 
ſubject of extenſion, and thus had talked ſillily, is quite 
abaſhed, and owns that it is utterly inconceivable. to 


him; that there is no ſuch thing as body; that the | 
world, inſtead of being material, as commonly thought, 


is intellectual. 


£©a aww 
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It would have become Philonois only to have ſaid 
to Hilas, we know nothing concerning the conſtitution 
of this ſubject, of this extended, ſolid, diviſible, move- 
able, figured ſubſtance, &c. We know no more of it 
than of the thinking, feeling, and. willing ſubject; till 
this ſubje& certainly exiſts, ſince it has efſential pro- 
perties from which it cannot be ſeparated. 

We are all, like the Paris ladies; they live high 
without knowing the ingredients in ragouts; ſo we 
make uſe of bodies without knowing the compoſition 
of them. What is body made of? of parts, and theſe 
parts are reducible to other parts. What are thoſe laſt 
parts? ſtill bodies; ſo you go on dividing, and are ne- 
ver nearer the mark. 

At length, a ſubtile philoſopher, obſerving that a 
picture is made of ingredients, none of which is a pic- 
ture, and a houſe of materials of which none is a houſe, 
fancied bodies to be conſtructed of innumerable little 
beings, which are not bodies, and theſe are the.moxa- 
Es ſo. much talked of. This ſyſtem, however, has its 


fair fide, and, had it been confirmed by Revelation, I 


ſhould think it very poſſible. All theſe minute beings 
would be mathematical points, ſpecies of ſouls waiting 
only for a tegument to put themſelves into it; this 
would make a continual metempſychoſis, a monade en- 
tering ſometimes into a whale, ſometimes into a tree, 
and ſometimes into a-juggler. This ſyſtem. is full as 
good as another; I can reliſh it full as well as the de- 
clenſion of atons, the ſubſtantial forms, veriatile grace, 
and. Don Calmet's vampires. 


B 6. CulxrsR 
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CHINESE CATECHISM, 


Or, Diarocuts Between Cy-sv, a Diſciple of Conpoctrs, 


and Prince Kov, Soto the King of Lov, Tributary to 
the Chineſe Emperor Gntxvan, four bundred and Je- 


venteen years before our- common era, 


Tranſlated into LaTin. by Father Fovquert, formerly a Jefu't. 


The manuſcript is in the VATICAN Library, No. 42,7 59. 
K o v. 

War is meant by my duty to worſhip heaven (Chang- 

tt) ? 

Co- sv. Not the material Heaven, which we fee with 
our eyes; for this heaven is nothing but the air, and 
the air is compoſed of every kind of earthly exhala- 
tions. Now what a folly would it be to worthip vap- 


ours? 


Kov. It is, however, what I fhould not much won- 
der at; men, in my opinion, have given into greater 
follies. 

Cu- sv. Very true; but you being born to rule over 
others, it becomes you to be wile, 

Kov. There are whole nations who Worfhip 3 
and the planets. 

Cv-su. The planets are only fo many arts like 
durs; the moon, for inſtance, might as well worſhip. our 
fand and dirt, as we proſtrate ourfelves before the 
moon's fand and dirt. 


Kov. What is the meaning of what we ſo often hear 5 3 


heaven and earth, to go up to heaven; to be deſerving 3 


ai heaven ? 


Cu- su. 
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Co. sv. It is talking very fillily ; there is no ſuch 


thing as heaven “; every planet is environed with its 


atmoſphere as with a ſhell, and rolls in the ſpace round 
its ſun; every ſun is the centre of ſeveral planets, 
which are continually going their rounds ; there is nei- 
ther high nor low, up nor down. Should the inhabi- 
tants of the moon talk of going up to the earth, of 


making one's felf deferving of the earth, it would be 


talking madly ; and we ate little wiſer in talking ot 
deferving heaven, We might as well ſay a man muſt 
make himſelf deſerving of the air, deſerving of the con- 
ſtellation of the dragon, deſerving of ſpace. 

Kov. I believe I underſtand you; we are only to 
worthip God who made heaven and earth, 

Cu-sov. To be ſure, we are to worſhip God alone. 
But in faying that he made heaven and earth, however 
devout our meaning may be, it is talking very fillily, 
For if by heaven we mean the prod:gious ſpace in 
which God kindled ſo many ſuns, and ſet fo many 
worlds in motion, it is much more ridiculous. to ſay, 
„% Heaven and earth,” than to fay, © the mountains 
and a grain of ſand.” Our globe is infinitely leſs than 
a grain of ſand, in compariſon of thofe millions of ten 
tho iſands of millions of worlds, among the infinitude 
of which we are loſt. All that we can do, is to join 
our feeble voice to that of the innumerable beings, 
which, throughout the abyſs of expanſion, aſcribe ho- 
mage and glory to their adorable Creator. 

Kov. It was, then, a great impoſition to tell us, that 
Fo came down among us from the fourth heaven, aſ- 
fuming the form of a white elephant. 

Mn Cvu-Su. 

* This is only difputing about words; a place of future rewards, 


352 the Chineſe ꝑhiloſophert ſeem to allow, is Heaven, wherever 
it bey | | 
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Co-sv. Taeſe are tales which the bonzes tell to old 
women and children. The eternal Author of all be. 
ings is alone to be worſhipped. 7 
Kov. But how can one being make the other beings? Abe 
Cu-sv. Vou ſee yonder ſtar; it is fifteen hundred fit 
thouſand millions of 11s from our globe, and emits rays 
which on your eyes form two angles equal at the top; in 
and the like angles they form on the eyes of all ani- be 
mals; is not this manifeſt deſign? Is not this an admi- 2 Ct 
rable law? and is it not the workman who makes a 1 by 
work ? and who. frames laws but a legiſlator? There- wi 
fore there is an eternal Artiſt, an eternal Legiſlator. 7 
Ko. But who made this Artiſt, and what is he like? to 
Cu-sv, My dear prince, as I was yeſterday walking | 
near the vaſt palace, lately built by the king your fa- Abet 
ther, I overheard two crickets; one ſaid to the other, Y wh 
What a ftupendous fabric is here! Yes, ſaid the other; 3 6 
and though I am not a little proud of my ſpecies, he 4 ] 
who has made this prodigy, muſt be ſomething above 2 ( 
a cricket; but I have no idea of that being; ſuch a | 
one I ſee there muſt be, but what he is I know not. 4 as j 
Kov. You are a cricket of infinitely more knowledge ( 
than I; and what I particularly like in you, is your 1 thir 
not pretending to know what you really do not know. 3 = 


| SzconD DIALOGUE. 3 0 

| | IS | | F 2elt 

Co. sv. You. allow, then, that there is an Almighty» is a, 
Being, felf-exiftent, ſupreme Creator, and Maker of all The 
3 mon 
Kov. Ves; but if he be ſelf-exiſtent he is limited, his! 
conſequently he is every where, he exiſts throughou' mot 
all matter, and in eyery part of myſelf. 1 


Cu-$1/8 
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old A Co-s0, Why not? | 
be. 4 Kov. I ſhould then be a part of the Deity.. 

| b  Cv-sv. Perhaps that may not be the conſequence.;. 
gs? behold this piece of glaſs, you ſee the light penetrates 
red 4 it every where, yet will you ſay it is light? It is mere 
ſand, and nothing more: unqueſtionably every thing is 
zin God; tbat by which every thing is animated muſt 
be every where. God is not like the Emperor of 
2 China, who dwells in his palace, and ſends his orders 
by kolaos. As exiſting he muſt neceſſarily fill the 


es a 

.cre- whole of ſpace, and all his works; and ſince he is in 
7 you, this is a continual document never to do any thing 
ike * to raiſe ſhame or remorſe, 

king F Kov. But for a perſon ſerenely to conſider himſelf 
r fa- before the Supreme Being without ſhame or dilguſt, 
ther, what muſt he do? 

ther; Co su. Be juſt. 

s, he $ Kov. And what further ? 


zbove 3 Cv-su, Be juſt. 

uch a Y Koo. But Laokivm's ſet ſays, there is no ſuch thine 

ot, ; as jul. or unjuſt, vice or virtue. 

ledge Cu- sv. And does Laokivm's ſect ſay there is no o ſuch 

your 3 thing as health or ſickneſs? 

3 Kov. No, to be ſure ; what egregious nonſenſe that 

would be! 

4 Cu-sv. And let me tell you, that to think there is 

1 neither health nor ſickneſs of foul, nor virtue nor vice, 

nighty 1 is as egregious an error, and much more miſchievous, 

r of all 1 They. who have advanced that every thing is alike, are 
Þ monſters : is it alike, carefully to bring up a ſon, or, at 

mited,| © his birth, to daſh him againſt the ſtones; to relieve a 

ben mother, or to plunge a dagger into her heart? 


, Kov.. 
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Kov. That is Yoritble | I deteſt Laenion! s fect; but 


get by my virtue? That clock goes as well as ever A , 
» V h: 


clock did; but when it comes to be worn out, or 1 
fhould it be deſtroyed by accident, will it be happy for ; 


having ſtruck the hours regularly ? 


Cn-sv, That clock is without thought or feeling, ; lk 
and incapable of remorſe, which you ibarply feel on the : | 


commiſſion of any crime. 


the committing any more crimes. 
Kov. At that rate God, who is in them, after al- 


lowing me to be wicked, would allow them likewiſe 
to be ſo. 


Cv-sv, God has endued you with reaſon; neither you 
nor they are to make a wrong uſe of it; as otherwiſe 
you will not only be unhappy in this life, but how do 
you know but you may like wiſe be ſo in another? 

| | Kov. 
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juſt and unjuſt are oftentimes fo interwoven, that one is ” 1 * 
at a loſs, Who can be ſaid preciſely to know what is 4 h 
forbidden and what is allowed? Who can fafely ſet u. 4 1 «- 
mits to good and evil? I with you would give me a Co 
fure rule for this important diſtinction 3 
Co-sv. There can be no better than that of Coxeur- 4 
ZEE, my maſter, Live as thou wouldſt have lived when 3 
+ thou comeſt to die; uſe thy neighbour as thou 4 k. 
« wouldſt have him uſe thee.” 1 
Kov. Thoſe maxims, I own, ſhould be mankind's 4 andy 
Randing law. But what am I the better for my good 1 Ge 
fe when I come to die? What mighty advantage ſhall 3 enſe 


WII! 
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: juice 
Kov. But what if by frequent crimes I come to be , 


no longer ſenſible of remorſe. 

Cu-sv, Then it is high time an end ſhould be put to f 
your being; and take my word for it, that, as men do 
not love to be oppreſſed, ſhould that be the caſe, one 
or another would ſtop you in your career, and ſave you 


faint 
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: but f 5 

LE F Kov. And who told you there is another life ? 

ne 189 . . . | 2 
ts 'F Co-sv. The bare uncertainty of it ſhould make you 


„ Pehave as if it was an undoubted certainty. 
Kov. But what if I am ſure there 1s no ſuch thing! 
Cu-sv, That I defy you to make good. 


Trp Dratocte. 


5 Kov. You urge me home, Cu- ſu; my being reward 
Fed or puniſhed after death, requires that ſomething 
E which feels and thinks in me, muft continue to ſubſiſt 
Fafter me; now as no part in me had any thought or 
ſenſe before my birth, why ſhould it after my death? 
What can this incomprehenfible part of myſelf be? 
Will the humming of that bee continue after the end 
of its exiſtence? or the vegetation of this plant, when 
. KEplucked up by the roots? Is not vegetation a word 


Ws ; made uſe of to expreſs the inexplicable mode appoint- 
* Fd by the Supreme Being, for the plants imbibing the 
- g juices of the earth? So the ſoul is an invented word, 


faintly and obſcurely denoting the ſpring of human 
F life. All animals have a motion, and this ability to 


t to 3 . > . 0 
do I wove is called active force; but this force is no diſ- 
o . : | 
Si tint being whatever, We have paſſions, memory, and 
ne ; | 
p reaſon ; but theſe paſſions, this memory. and reaſon, 
u . | a 
7 are ſurely not ſeparate things, they are not beings ex- 
F P gs, they 8 
iſting in us, they are not diminutive perſons of a par- 
al-. „ a 
il. ticular exiſtence, they are generical words invented to 
iſe . : he 
hx our ideas. Thus the ſoul itſelf, which ſignifies our 
ou memory, our reaſon, our paſſions, is only a bare word. 
Whence then motion in nature? from God. Whence 
viſe 3 . | | 5 
4 esetation in the plant? from God. Whence motion 


m 


made me read Homer, where Vulcan appears to me 
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in animals? from God. Whence cogitation in man 


from God *. 


Were the human ſoul a diminutive perſon, incloſed 
within our body, to direct its motions and ideas, would 
not that betray in the eternal Maker of the world an 
impotence and an artifice quite unworthy of him? He 
then mult have been incapable of making automata, 
which ſhall have the gift of motion and thought in 
themſelves, When I learned Greek under you, you 


an excellent ſmith, when he makes golden tripods, go- 


ing of themſelves to the council of the gods; but had 


this ſame Vulcan concealed within- thoſe tripods one of 
his boys, to make them move without being perceived, 
I ſhould think him but a bungling cheat.. | 
Some low-thoughted dreamers have been charmed 
with the fancy of the planets being, rolled along by 


genii, as ſomething very grand and ſublime; but God 


has not. been reduced to ſuch a paltry ſhift: in a word, 
wherefore put: two. ſprings to a. work. when one will 
do? That God can animate that fo little known being 
which, we call matter, you dare not deny ; why then 
ſhould he make uſe of another agent to animate it ? 
Farther ; what may that ſoul be which you are 


pleaſed to give to our body ? From whence did it | 
come? When did it come? Muſt the Creator of the 


univerſe be continually watching the copulation of 
men and women? cloſcly obſerve the moment when a 
germ iſſues from a man's body and paſſes into that of a 
woman, and then quickly inject a foul into this germ 
„ And 
* This opinion of the Chineſe is the Pythagorean dogma of 


the © Anima Mundi,” which has been fully refuted by Cudworth, 
Dr. Clarke, and ſeveral other learned divines.. 
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And if this germ dies, what becomes of its ſoul ? either 
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It muſt have been created ineffeQually, or muſt wait 


another opportunity. 

This is really a ſtrange employment for the Sove- 
eign of the world ; and it is not only on the copula- 
ion of the human ſpecies, that he muſt be continuaily 
ntent, but muſt obſerve the like vigilance and celerity 
vith all animals whatever ; for, like us, they have me- 
mory, ideas, and paſſions; and if a ſoul be neceſſary 
for the formation of theſe ſentiments, theſe ideas, theſe 

paſſions, and this memory, God muſt be perpetually at 
work about ſouls for elepliants and fleas, for fiſh and 
for bonzes. 

What idea does ſuch a notion give of the Archite& 
of ſo many millions of worlds, thus obliged to be con- 
tinually making inviſible props for perpetuating his 
work ? 

Theſe are ſome, though a very ſmall ſample, of we 
reaſons for queſtioning the ſoul's exiſtence. 

Cu-sv. You reaſon candidly ; and ſuch a virtuous 
turn of mind, even if miſtaken, cannot but be agree- 
able to the Supreme Being. You may be in an errors 
but as you do not endeavour to deceive yourſelf, your 
But conſider what you have pro- 
poſed to me are only doubts, and melancholy doubts ; 
liſten to probabilities of a ſolacing nature: to be an- 
nihilated is diſmal; hope then for life. A thought 
you know is not matter, nor has any affinity with it. 
Why then do you make ſuch a difficulty of believing 
that God has put a divine principle into you, which 
being indiſſoluble, cannot be ſubje& to death? Can 
you ſay that it is impoſſible that you ſhould have a 
foul ? No, certainly: and if it be poſſible that you 

havs 
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he is every where, that he penetrates all things, af 


the parts of my being, as he is in all the parts of nas 
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A J 


have one, is it not alſo very probable? How can yo 
reject ſo noble a ſyitem, and ſo neceſſary to mankind 
Shall a few flender objections with-hold your aſſent ? | } 

Kov. I would embrace this ſyſtem with all my hearth 4 
ow its being proved to me; but it is not in my power! 
to believe without evidence. I am always firuck with i 
this grand idea, that God has made every thing, that 3 


gives life and motion to all things; and if he is in all 


ture, I do not ſee any need J have of a ſoul. Where 
is the uſe or importance of this little ſubaltern being 4 
to me who am animated by God kimſelf ? of what i im! 
provement can it be? It is not from ourſelves that wel 
derive our ideas, they generally obtrude eee 
on us againſt our wills; we have them when locked 
in ſleep; every thing paſſes in us without our inter 
vention. What would it fignify to the ſoul, were it 
to ſay to the blood and animal ſpirits, be fo kind as tc 
gratify me in running this way, they will ſtill circulatd 
in their natural courſe. Let me be the machine of 1 
God whoſe exiſtence all things proclaim aloud, rathef 
than of a ſoul whoſe exiſtence is a very great uncer; 
tainty. 3 
Cu-sv. wen, if God himſelf animates you, be ver) 
carcful of committing any crime as defiling that God 
who is within you; and if he has given you a foul 
never let it offend him. In both ſyſtems you have 
volition, you are free, that is, yau have a power ol 
doing what you will; make uſe of this power in ſerv 
ing that God who gave it you. If you are a philo 
fopher, ſo much the better, but it is neceſſary for you 


to be juſt; and you will be more fo when you come of thi 
tobelieve th at you have an immortal foul, 4c 


Re 
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n yore Be pleaſed to anſwer me, Is not God ſovereign and 
kin i} erfect juſtice ? 

nt? Kov. Doubtleſs; and could he ceaſe to be fo (which 
hear | ; blaſphemy to think) I would myſelf act equitably. 
powerl Cu-sv. Will it not be your duty, when on the 
with nrone, to reward virtue and puniſh vice? and can you 
, that hink of God's not doing what is incumbent on your- 
5. andy elf to do? You know that there are, and ever will 
in al de, in this life, good men diſtreſſed, whilſt wicked men 
of naß 
V her 9 n another life. It is this fo ſimple, fo general, and fo 
being atural, opinion which has introduced and fixed among 
at im ; o many nations the belief of the immortality of our 
lat web ouls, and their being judged by divine juſtice, on their 
ſelves uitting this mortal tenement. Is there, can there be, 
locked a ſyſtem more rational, more ſuitable to the Deity, and 


interchmore beneficial to mankind * ? 
Vere it 


proſper : therefore good and evil muſt be finally judged 


Kov. Why then have ſo many nations rejoined this 
d as tff-ftem? You know, that in cur province we have a- 
culatWout two hundred families of the old Sinous, who for- 
erly dwelt in part of Arabia Petrea; and neither 
hey nor their anceſtors ever believed any thing of the 
immortality of the foul : they have their five books 
as we have our five Kine; I have read a tranſlation of 


e of 1 
rathen 
uncer 


hem; their laws, which neceſſarily correſpond with 


t GodWſthoſe of all other nations, enjoin them to reſpec their 
a foul parents, not to Real nor he, to abſtain from adulte- 
have ry and bloodſhed ; yet theſe laws are wholly filent as 
wer eto rewards and puniſhments i in another life, 

n ſerv Cvy-sv, 
philo 


for you * Our author has omitted the natural proofs of the immortality 
u como! the ſoul, which the reader may ſee in Dr. Clarke's Evidences 
e Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 265. See allo our remarks 
da the word SOUL. 
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my memory that I am always myſelf : now my me 


Cu- sv. If this truth has not yet been made known 
to thoſe poor people, unqueſtionably their eyes wil 
one day be opened. But what ſignifies a ſmall obſcure 
tribe, when the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the In 
dians, and all policed nations, have ſubſcribed to this 
ſalutary doQtrine ? If you were ſick, would you de: 
cline making uſe of a remedy approved by all the 
Chineſe, becauſe ſome barbarous mountaineers had ex 
preſſed a diſſike of it? God has endued you with rea. 
ſon, and this reaſon tells you that the ſoul muſt be im 
mortal, therefore it is God himſelf who tells you. ſo. 

Kov. But how can I be rewarded or puniſhed, when 
I ſhall ceaſe to be myſelf, when nothing which had 
conſtituted my perſon will be remaining ; it 1s only b 


Cu- 


dur Cl 
he Cl 
lougl 
etting 
di it) 
Bupre! 
Fear, 
0 do 
here 
Kot 
t kno) 
mory J loſe in my laſt illneſs ; ſo that, after my death 
nothing under a miracle can reſtore it to me, and thus 


or pra 
fal for 
replace me in my former exiſtence. but or 

Cu- sv. That is as much as to ſay, ſhould a princeſprayin 
after making his way to the throne by the murder ofÞÞe not 
all his relations, play the tyrant over his ſubjects, heſery o. 
need only ſay to God, It is not I; I have totally loſiff of 


my memory; you miſtake, I am no longer the ſameſ' 


mo! 
perſon. Think you God would be yory well pleaſedpave | 
with ſuch a ſophiſm ? | | his re 
Kou. Well, I acquieſce; I was for living irreproachF 
able for my own ſake, now I will do ſo to pleaſe the 
Supreme Being. I thought the whole matter was fo 
my ſoul to be juſt and virtuous in this life; but I wil 
now hope that it will be happy in another: this opi4 
nion, I do perceive, makes for the good both of ſab lev 
jeQs and ſovereigns ; ſtill the worſhip of the Deitypihila! 


perplexes me, Pang 
| , . FourTH 
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OWN 


will FovxTn DiaLocve. 
cure 


In 


Cu-sv, Why, what is there that can offend you in 


 thi{Wur Chu-king, the firſt canonical book, and which all 
| de hc Chineſe emperors have fo greatly reſpected. You 
| thiW@lough a field with your own royal hands, by way of 
d exMctting an example to the people, and the firſt fruits 
| rea! it you offer to the Chang: ti, to the Tien, to the 
e im Hupreme Being, and ſacrifice to him four times every 
fo. Fear. You are king and high-prieſt, you promiſe God 


whenſ0 do all the good which ſhall be in your power; is 
h hadWhere any thing in this which you cannot digeſt ? 
ly by Kov. I am very far from making any exceptions ; 
y me know that God has no need either of our ſacrifices 
deathor prayers, but the offering them to him 1s very need- 
d thus! for us; his worſhip was not inſtituted for himſelf 
put on our account. Jam very much delighted with 
Priace raying, and am particularly careful that there ſhall 
-der ofÞþe nothing ridiculous in my prayers; for were I to 
As, heſery out till my throat is flead, That the mountain 
Uy loſtf of the Chang-ti is a fat mountain, and that fat 
e ſameſ* mountains are not to be looked on;“ though I ſhould 
pleaſedÞave put the ſun to flight, and dried up the moon, will 
his rant be acceptable to the Supreme Being, or * 
proachqny benefit to my ſubjects or myſelf? 
aſe the] Eſpecially, I cannot bear with the ſillineſs of the 


was folſects about us; on one fide is Laotze, whom his mo- 


- I willther ec by the jundtion of heaven and earth, 
his opi4nd was fourſcore years pregnant with him. I as little 
of ſubÞclieve his doctrine of univerſal deprivation and an- 
. Deitypibilation, as his being born with white hair, or his 
oing to promulgate his doctrine on a black cow. 
Forte ----- - The 
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The god Fo. I put on the ſame footing, notwith. 


| ſtanding he had a white elephant for his father, and 


promiſes immortal life, 


One thing, at which I cannot forbear taking great | 
offence, is the bonzes continually. preaching fuch chi- 
meras, thus deceiving the people in order the better J | 


to ſway them; they gain to themſelves reſpe& bp 


mortifications, at which indeed nature ſhudders. Some b 
deny themſelves, during their whole lives, the mo 


ſalutary foods, as if there was no way of pleaſing God 3 ; 


necks, and ſometimes they richly deſerve it; they) 


drive nails into their thighs as into boards ; ; and for 1 
theſe things the people follow them in crowds. On 3 
the king's iſſuing any edit which does not ſuit their # 


humour, they coolly tell their auditors that this edid 


is not to be found in the commentary of the god ro, 
and that god 1s to be obeyed preferably to men, 3 
Now, how to remedy this popular diſtemper, which 7 
is extravagant to the higheſt degree, and not leſs dan- 5 
gerous? Toleration, you know, is the principle ot : 
the Chineſe, and indeed of all Aſiatic governments; 4 
but ſuch an indulgence muſt be owned highly miſchie- J 


vous, as expoling an empire to be overthrown on ac- 4 | 


count of ſome fanatical notions. 


Co-so. God forbid that I ſhould go about to ex- 


tinguiſh in you the ſpirit of toleration, that quality of 3 
eminently refpeQable, and which to ſouls is what 4 


permiſſion of cating is to bodies. By the law of na- ; 
ture, every one may believe what he will, as well as 
eat what he will. A phyſician is not to kill his pa. 
tients for not obſerving the diet which he had pre 
ſcribed to them; neither has a ſovereign a right to 

| bang 4 
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hang his ſibjeas for not thinking as he thinks ; but. 


he has a right to prevent diſturbances, and, with pru= 


dent meaſures, he will very eaſily root out ſuperſti- 
tions of all kinds. You know what happened to 
Daon, the fixth King of Chaldea, about four thouſand 
years ago. | 

Kov. No. I pray oblige me with an account of it. 

Cu-sv, The Chaldean prieſts had taken it into their 
heads to worſhip the pikes of the Euphrates, pretend- 
ing that a famous pike called Oannes, had formerly 
taught them divinity ; that this pike was immortal, 
three feet in length, and a ſmall creſcent on the tail. 
in veneration to this Oannes, no pikes were to be 


whether the pike Oannes had a ſoft or hard roe. Both 
parties not only fulminated excommunications, but 
they ſeveral times came to blows. 'Fo put an end to 


ſuch diſturbances, king Daon made uſe of this expe- 


which dient. 


's dan- 


He ordered a ſtrict faſt for three days to both par- 
tles; and, at the expiration of it, ſent for the ſticklers 
for the hard roed pike, who accordingly were preſent 
at his dinner; a pike was brought to him three feet 


in length, and on the tail a ſmall creſcent had been 


put. Is this your god, ſaid he to the doctors? Ves, 
Sir, anſwered they; we know him by the creſcent 8 
the tail, and make no queſtion but he is hard-roed. 
On this the king ordered the pike to be opened, it 
Was found to have the fineſt melt that could be. Now 
faid the king, you ſee this is not your god, it being ſoft 
roed ; and the king and his nobles ate the pike, and 
the hard-roed divines were not a little pleaſed that the 
god of their adverſaries had been fried, 
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Immediately after the doctors of the oppoſite ſide 
were ſent for, and a pike of three feet, with a creſcent 
an his tail, being ſhewn to them, they, with great joy, 
aſſured his majeſty, that it was the god Oannes, and 
that he had a ſoft roe ; but behold ! on being opened, 


it was found hard-roed. At this the two parties, equal- 


ly out of countenance, and ſtill faſting, the good- na- 
tured king told them that he could only give them a 
dinner of pikes, and they greedily fell to eating botn 
hard and ſoft- roed without diſtinction. This cloſed 
the civil war, with great applauſes of king Daon's 
wiſdom and goodneſs; and ſince that time the people 


have been allowed to eat pikes as often as they pleaſed. 


Kov. Well done, king Daon! and I give you my 


word I will follow his example on every occaſion, and, 


as far as I can, without injuring any one; there ſhall 
be no worſhipping of Fo's and pikes. E 

I know, that in the countries of Pegu and Tonquin, 
there are little gods and little Talapoins which bring 
down the moon, when in the wane, and clearly fore- 
tell what is to come, that is, they clearly ſee what is 
not, for futurity 1s not. I will take care that the Ta- 
lapoins ſhall not come within my reach, to make fu— 
turity preſent, and bring down the moon. 

It is a ſhame that there ſhould be ſets rambling 
from town to town, propagating their deluſions, as 
quacks their medicaments. What a diſgrace is it to 


the human mind, for petty nations to think that truth 


belongs to them alone, and that the vaſt empire of 
China is given up to error? Is then the Eternal Be- 
ing only the god of the ifland of Formoſa or Borneo? 
IIas he no concern for the other parts of the univerſe ? 
My dear Cu-1u, he is a father to all men, he allows 


every 
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every one to eat pike: the moſt acceptable homage 
which can be paid to him is being virtuous; the fineſt 
of all his temples, as the great emperor Hiao uſed to 
ſay, is a pure heart. 


Firry DIALOGUE. 


Co-sv. Since you love virtue, in what manner de 
you propoſe to practiſe it when you come to be king ? 

Kov. In not being unjuſt to my neighbours or my 
ſubjects. 

Cu-sv. To do no harm, does not come up to vir— 


poor by employing them in uſeful labour, and not en- 
dow ſloth; mend and embelliſh the highways, dig ca- 
nals, build public edifices; encourage arts, reward me- 
rit of every kind, and pardon involuntary faults. 
Kov. This I call not being unjuſt; thoſe things are 
plain duties. 
Cu-sv. Your way of thinking becomes a king; but 


there is the King and the man; the public life and pri- 


vate life, You will be married; how many wives do 
you think of having ? 

Kov., Why, a dozen, I think, will do: a renter 
number might be an avocation from buſineſs; I don't 


approve of kings with their three hundred wives and 


{ſeven hundred concubines, and thouſands of eunuchs 
to wait on them. This humour of having eunuchs, 
eſpecially, appears to me a moſt execrable inſult and 
outrage to human nature. The caſtrating of cocks I 
can forgive, as eating the better for it; but I never 
bave heard of eunuchs being roaſted, What is the 
ule of their being thus mutilated ? It improves their 
voices; the Dala-i Lama has fifty of them purely to 
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ſing in his pagod. Let him tell me whether the 
:Chang-ti is much delighted with the clear pipes of 


_ theſe fifty geldings. 


Another moſt ridiculous thing is the bonzes not 
marrying. They boalt of being wiſer than the other 
Chineſe ; well then, let them ſhew their wiſdom in 
getting wile children. An odd manner of worſhipping 
the Chang-ti, to deprive him of worſhippers ; and, to 
be ſure, they muſt have a great affection for mankind, 
who go the way to extinguiſh the ſpecies! The good 
little Lama called SrELCA LSAN T Exer:, uſed to ſay, 
„That every prieſt ought to get as many children as 


< he could :” what he preached he practiſed, and was 


very uſeful in his generation. For my part, I ſhall 
marry all the lamas and bonzes, and lamaſſes and bon- 
zeſſes, who ſhall appear to have a call to this holy 
work; beſides making them better patriots, I ſhall 
think it no ſmall ſervice to my dominions. 

_ Cv-8v. What an excellent prince ſhall we have in 
you ! I cannot forbear weeping for joy. But you will 


not be ſatisfied with having wives and ſubjects, for, | 
after all, one cannot be perpetually drawing up edicts, 
and getting children; you will likewiſe make yourſelf 


{ome friends. 

Kov. I am rot without ſome already, and thoſe 
good ones, putting me in mind.of my faults, and I al- 
low myſelf the liberty of reproving theirs ; we like- 
wiſe mutually comfort and encourage one another ; 
friendſhip is the balm of life, it excels that of the che- 
miſt Eruil, and even all the noſtrums of the great 
Ranoud are not comparable to it. I think friendſhip 


| ſhould have been made a religious precept. I have 2 


good mind to inſert it in our ritual, 
Cvu-gv, 
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Cu-sv. By no means; friendſhip is ſufficiently ſa- 


. cred of itſelf. Never enjoin it; the heart muſt be 


free: beſides, were you to make a precept, a myſte- 
ry, a rite, a ceremony, of friendſhip, it would ſoon be- 
come ridiculous through the fantaſtical preachings and 
writings of the bonzes : let it not be expoſed to ſuch 
profanation. 

But how will you deal with your enemies? Con- 
futzee, 1 believe, in not leſs than twenty places, di- 
res us to love them: does not this appear ſomething 
Jithcult to you? | 

Kov, Love one's enemies! Oh, dear doctor! no- 
thing is ſo common. | 

Cu-sv. But what do you mean by love? 

Kov. Mean by it what it really is. I was a vo- 
lunteer under the prince of Decon againſt the prince 
of Vis-brunk ; when a wounded enemy fell into our 
hands, we took as much care of him as if he had been 
our brother : we have often parted with our beds to 
them, and we lay by them on tygers ſkins ſpread on 
the bare ground; we have tended and nurſed them 
ourſelves: Is not this loving our enemies? You 
would not have us love them as a man loves his miſ- 
treſs ? | | | 
Cu-su. I am exceedingly pleaſed with your talk, 
and wiſh that all nations could hear you, for I have 
been informed of ſome fo very conceited and imperti- 
nent as to ſay, that we know nothing of true virtue; 
that our good actions are only ſpecious fins; that we 
tand in need of their Talapoins to inſtruct us in right 
principles. Poor creatures! A few years ago, there 
was no fuch thing as reading or writing among them, 
end now they are for teaching their maſters, 
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| Sixrn DIiALOGUE. 

Cu-sv. I ſhall not repeat to you the common places, 
which for theſe five or fix thouſand years paſt, have 
been retailed among us, relating to all the ſeveral vir- 
tues, Some there are which only concern ourlelves, as 
prudence in the guidance of our foul, temperance in 
the government of our bodies; but theſe are rather 


dictates of policy, and care of health: the real virtues 
are thoſe which promote the welfare of ſociety, as fi- 


delity, magnanimity, beneficence, toleration, &c. and, 
thank heaven, theſe are the firſt things which every 
woman, among us, teaches her children; they are the 
rudiments of the rifing generation, both in town and 
country; but I am ſorry to ſay it, there is a great vir- 
tue which is ſadly on the decline among us. 

Kov. Quickly name it, and no endeavour of mine 
ſhall be wanting to revive it. 

Cv-sv. It is hoſpitality ; for fince inns have got foot- 
ing among us, this ſo ſocial virtue, this ſacred tie of 
mankind, becomes more and more relaxed: that perni- 
cious inſtitution, I am told, we have borrowed from 


| ſome weſtern ſavages; who, probably, have no houſes 


to entertain travellers, My heart melts with delight 
when 1 have the happineſs of entertaining, in the vaſt 
city of Lou, in Honcham, that ſuperb ſquare, or my de- 
licious ſeat of Ki, ſome generous firayger come from 
Samarcande, to whom, from that moment, I become 
ſacred, and who, by all laws human and divine, is bound 
to entertain me, on any call [ may have into Tartary, 
and to be my cordial friend. 

The ſavages I am ſpeaking of do not admit ſtrangers 
into their huts, filthy as they are, without their pay- 
ing, and dearly too, for ſuch ſordid reception; and yet 
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thoſe wretches, I hear, think themſelves above us, and 
that our morality 1s nothing in compariſon of theirs. 
Their preachers excel Confutzee himſelf; in a word, 
they alone know what true juſtice is, and a fign of it 
is, they ſell on the roads ſome ſophiſticated ſtuff for 
wine, and their women, as if mad, rove about the ſtreets 
and dance, whilſt ours are breeding ſilk-worms. 

Kov. I very much approve of hoſpitality, and the 
practice of it gives me pleaſure ; but I am afraid it will 
be much abuled. Near Thibet dwells a people, who, 
beſides the badneſs of their habitations, being of a rov- 
ing diſpoſition, will, on any trifle, go from one end of 
the world to the other; and, on your having occaſion 
to go to Thibet, fo far from returning your hoſpitality, 
they have nothing to ſet before you, nor ſo much as a 
bed for you to lie on; this is enough to put one out of 
conceit with courteſy. 

Co-su. Theſe diſappointments may eafily be reme- 
died, by entertaining ſuch perſons only as come well 
recommended. Every virtue has its difficulties and 
dangers, and without them the practice of virtue would 
want much of its glory and excellence. How wiſe and 
holy is our Confutzee ?. There 1s not a virtue which 
he does not inculcate; every ſentence of his is preg- 
nant with the happineſs of mankind: one, at preſent, 
recurs to me, I think it is the fiſty-third: 

K indneſſes acknowledge with kindneſs, and never revenge 

* injuries.“ 7 
What maxim, what law, can the weſtern people bring 
in competition with ſuch exalted morality? Then in 
how many places, and how ſtrongly, does he recom- 
mend humility ? Did this amiable virtue prevail among 
men, there would be a total end of all quarrels and 
broils. „ 
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Kov, I have read all that Confutzee, and the ſages 
before him, have ſaid about humility ; but none of 
them, I think, have been ſufficiently accurate in their 
definition of it. There may, perhaps, be but little hu- 


mility in taking on one to cenſure them ; but, with all 


due humility, I own that they are beyond my com- 
prehenſion. What is your idea of humility ? 

Cu-sv, Humility I take to be mental modeſty ; for 
as to external modeſty, 1t is no more than civility. 
Humility cannot conſiſt in denying to one's ſelf that 
ſuperiority which we may have acquired above another. 
An able phyſician cannot but be ſenſible that he is pol- 
ſeſſed of a knowledge infinitely beyond his delirious 


patient: The teacher of aſtronomy muſt neceſſarily 


think himſelf more learnc? than his ſcholar ; but they 
muſt not pride themſelyes in their ſuperior talents. 
Humility is not debaſement, but a corrective to ſelf. 


love, as modeſty is the temperament to pride. 


Kov. Well, it is in the practice of all theſe virtues, 
and the worſhip of one ſimple and univerſal God, that 


I propoſe to live, far from the chimeras of ſophiſts, and 


the illuſion of falſe prophets. The love of mankind 
ſhall be my virtue, and the love of God my religion, 
As to the god Fo, and Laotzee, and Vitſnou, whe has 
ſo often become incarnate among the Indians, and Sam- 
monocodom, who came down from heaven to fly a kite 
among the Siameſe, together with the Camis, who 
went from the moon to viſit Japan; I cannot endure 
ſuch impious fooleries. 

How weak, and at the ſame time how cruel, is it 
for a people to conceit that there is no god but with 
them only ! it is downright blaſphemy. The light of 


the ſun irradiates all nations, and the light of God 
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tines only in a little inſignificant tribe in a corner of 


this globe. That ever ſuch a thought could enter the 
mind of man ! The Deity ſpeaks to the heart of all 
men of all natioas, and they ſhould, from one end of 
the univerſe to the _ be linked together in the 


bonds of charity. 


Co-sv. O wiſe Kou! you have ſpoke like one in- 
ſpired by the Chang-ti himſelf; you will make a wor- 
thy prince. From being my pupil you are become my 
teacher. — 


Tur JAPANESE CATECHISM. 


Tux Inpian. 


F; it ſo, that formerly the Japaneſe knew nothing of 


cookery ; that they had ſubmitted their kingdom to 


the great Lama; that this great Lama arbitrarily pre- 


{cribed what they ſhould eat and drink; that he uſed, 
at times, to ſend to you an inferior Lama for receiving 


the tributes, who, in return, gave you a ſign of protec- 
tion, which he made with his two fore-fingers and 


thumb? 
Tue IB ANEsE. 
Alas! 
Cauuſi, or the chief cooks of our iſland, were diſpoſed 
of by che Lama, and the love of God was quite out of 
the queſtion, Farther, every houſe of our ſeculars paid 
annually an ounce of ſilver to this head-cook of Thibet, 
whilft all the amends we had, was ſome ſmall plates of 
AELICKS, and theſe none of the beſt taſted ; and on eve- 
ry new whim of his, as making war againſt the people 


of Tangut, we were ſaddled with freſh ſubſidies, Our 
zation frequently complained, but all we got by it was 


io pay the more for preſuming to complain, At length 


Cs love. 


it is but too true; nay, all the places of the 
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love, which does every thing for the beſt, freed us from 


this galiing thraldom. One of our emperors quarrel- 


led with the great Lama about a woman; but it muſt 


be owned that they who in this affair did us the bett 
turn, were our Canuſi, or Pauxcoſpies ; it is to them 
thut, f in fact, we owe our deliverance, and it Happened 
in this manner: OD 

The great Lama, forſooth, inſiſted on being always 
in the right; our Dairi and Canuſi would have it that 
ſometimes, at leaſt, they might be in the right. This 
claim the great Lama derided, as an abſurdity ; on 
which our gentry, being as ſtiff as he was haughty, 


| broke with him for ever. 


INxp. Well, ever ſince you have had golden days, I 
ſuppoſe ? 
| Jae. Far from it; for near two hundred years there 
was nothing but perſecutions, violences, and bloodſhed 
among us. After all our Canuſis pretending to be in 
the right, it is but an hundred years fince they have 
had their right reaſon; but ſince this time, we may 
boldly eſteem ourſelves one of the happieſt nations on 
the earth. 

Ixp. How can that be, if, as reported, you have no 
leſs than twelve different ſects of cookery among you? 
Why you muſt always be at daggers drawing. 

Jay. Why ſo? If there are twelve cooks, and each 
has a different receipt, ſhall we, 


inſtead of dining, cut 
each other's throats ? No: 


every one may repale him- 


ſelf at that cook's whoſt manner of dreſſing victuals he 


likes belt, 


Ind. True; taſtes are not to be diſputed about: yer 
people will make them a matter of contention, and all 
aides grow hot. 


3 | Jae, 
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Jar. After long diſputing, men come to ſec the miſ— 
chiefs of theſe jarrings, and at length agree on a reci- 
procal toleration; and certainly they can do nothing 
better. 

Ixp. And pray what are theſe cooks who make ſuch 
2 flir in your nation about the art of eating and drink- 

ing ? 
Jap. Firſt, there's the Breuxchs, who never allow 
any pork or pudding; they hold with the old-faſhion- 
ed cookery ; they weuld as ſoon die, as lard a fowl 
then they deal much in numbers, and if an ounce of B- 


ver be to be divided between them and the eleven 0 


ther cooks, they inſtantly ſecure one-half to t Lemiclves, 
and the remainder take who will. 

Ixp. J fancy you do not often foul a plate with theſe 
folks. 1 , 

Jae. Never. Then there's the Piſpates, who, on 
ſome Jays of the week, and even for a conſiderable 
time of the year, will gormandize on turbot, trouts, 
foals, falmon, ſturgeon, be they ever ſo dear, and would 
not for the world touch a ſweetbread of veal, which 
may be had for 2 groat. 

As for us Canuſi, we are very fond of beef, and a 
Now 


kind of paſtry ware, in Japaneſe called pudding. 


all the world flown our cocks to be ininitely more 


knowing than thoſe of the Pifpates : nobody has gone 


farther than we in finding out what was the garum of 


the Romans; we ſurpaſs all others in our knowledge of 
the onions of ancient Egypt, the locuſt paſte of the 


primitive Arabs, the Tartarian Eorſe-fleſh ; and there 
is always fomethi ;inz to be learned 3 in the "Res of thoſe 


Canus commonly known by the name of Par xcoſpics. 
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I ſhall omit thoſe who eat only in Tarluh, thoſe who 
obſerve the vincal diet, the Batiſtans, and others: but 
the Quekars deſerye particular notice. Though I have 
very often been at table with them, I never ſaw one 
get drunk, or {wear an oath. It is a hard matter to 
cheat them, but then they never cheat you. The law 
of loving one's neighbour as one's ſelf, ſeems. really pe- 
euliar to them; for, in good truth, how can an honeſt 
Japaneſe talk of loving his neighbour as himſelf, when, 
for a little pay, he goes as a hireling, to blow his brains 
out, and hew him with a four inch broad ſabre, and al! 
this in form ; then he, at the fame time, expoſes him- 
ſelf to the like fate, to be ſhot or ſabred : ſo he may 
with more truth be ſaid to hate his neighbour as him- 
ſelf. This is a phrenzy the Quekars were never poſ- 
ſeſſed with. They ſay, and very juſtly, that poor mor- 
tals are earthen veſſels, made to laſt but a very ſhort 
time, and that they ſhould not wantonly go and break 
themſelves to pieces one againſt another, 

J own, that were I not a Canufi, I ſhould take part 
with the Quekars; for you fee, that there can be nc 


wranglings nor blows with ſuch peaceable cooks. There 


is another and very numerous branch of cooks called 
Dieſtos; with theſe every one, without diſtinction, is 
welcome to their table, and you are at full liberty to 
eat as you like; you have larded or barded fowls, or 
neither larded nor barded, egg ſauce, or oil; partridge, 
ſalmon, white or red wines; theſe things they hold as 
matters of indifference, provided you ſay a ſhort pray - 
er before. and after dinner, and even without this cere- 
mony before breakfaſt ; and with good-natured wor- 
thy men they will banter about the great Lama, the 


Turlah, Vincal, and Memnon, &c. only theſe Dieſtos 


muſt 
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muſt acknowledge our Canuſi to be very profound 
cooks ; and eſpecially let them never talk of curtail- 
ing our incomes; then we ſhall live very eaſily toge- 
ther. | | 

Ind, But ſtill there muſt be cookery by law eſta- 
liſhed, or the king's cookery. 

Jar. There muſt ſo; but when the king ns has 
cegaled himſelf plentifully, he ſhould be cheerful and 
indulgent, and not hinder his good ſubjects from hav- 
ing their repaſts. 

Ind. But ſhould ſome hot-headed people take on 
themſelves to eat ſauſages cloſe to the king's noſe, 
when the King is known to have an averſion to that 
food; fhould a mob of four or five thouſand of them 
get together, each with his gridiron, to broil their faul- 
ages, and inſult thoſe who are againſt eating them 

Jap. In ſuch a caſe they ought to be puniſhed as 
But we, have obviated this dan» 
ger; none but thoſe who follow the royal cookery are 


turbulent drunkards. 


capable of holding any employment ; all others may, 
indeed, eat as they pleaſe, but this humour excludes 
Tumults are ſtrictly 
forbidden, and inſtantly puniſhed without mercy or 


them from ſeme emoluments. 


mitigation; all quarrels at table are carefully reſtrain- 
ed by a precept of our great Japaneſe cook, who has 
written in the ſacred language, Suti raho, cus flat, 
* natis in uſum lætitiæ ſcyphis pugnare tracum eſt:“ 
that is, „the intent of feaſting is a ſober and decent 


mirth; but to throw glaſſes at one another is ſavage,” 
Under theſe maxims we live very happily ; our li- 
berty is ſecured by our Taicoſemas; we are every day 


growing more and more opulent; we have two hun- 
dred junks of the line, and are dreaded by our neigh- 


bours. 
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taught his countrymen what light is? That it is to-us 4 
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Ind. Why then has the pious rhymer Recna (fon to 2 not e 
the ſo juſtly celebrated Indian poet Recna) {21d in a itee 
didactic work of his, intituled Grace, and not the Gra. 1 =, 
ces, | 7 20 
Pre 


34 


Le Japon ou jadis brilla tant de lumiere, 
Ne'eſt plus qu'un triſte amas de folles viſions. 


Japan, once famed for intellectual light, lies now involved 
in error and chimerical viſion.“ ; 


Jar. That Recna is himſelf an arrant viſiorary. Does 
not that weak Indian know, that it is we who have 


India owes its knowing the courſe of the planets ; that 4 
it is we who have made known to man the primitive 3 
laws of nature, and the doctrine of fluxions ? To de- 4 
ſcend to things of more common uſe; by us his coun- 6. 
trymen were taught to build junks in mathematical pro- | 
portions ; they are beholden to us for thoſe coverings S 


of their legs which they call wove ſtockings, Now, is 4 1 
it poſſible that, after ſuch admirable and uſeful inyen- 2 
tions, we ſhould be madmen ? And if he has rhimed on [3 = 
the follies of others, does that make him the only wiſe un 


3: 
n : a fm: 
man? Let him leave us to our own cookery, and if he |» 


Fdeav 
ing c 
as to 
"fe fa 
lord 
peop 
vour 
happ 
ive 


„ 


mult be verſifʒ ing, I would advile him to chooſe more 
poetical ſubjects. 

This Recna, truſting to the viſionaries of his coun— 
try, has advanced, That no good ſauces were to be 
* made unleſs Brama himſelf, out of his particular fa- 


% your, taught his favourites to make the ſauce; that 
& there was an infinite number of cooks, who, with the 
« beſt intentions and moſt earneſt endeayours, were un- 
« der an impoſſibility of making a ragout ; Brama, 
{rom mere ill wall, diſabling them,” Cuch ſtuff will 

| | not 
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n to 4 not go down in Japan, where the following ſentence i 


ing eſteemed an indiſputable truth: 
Gre God never acts by partial will, but by 5 lage.“ 
Iso. What can be ſaid! He. is full of his country's 
prejudices, thoſe of his party, and his own. 
3 Jae. A world of prejudices indeed! b 
dne Tas COUNTRY PRIEST's CATECHISAL 
I _ AxtrsTus, 
Does 80 , my dear Theotimus, you are going to be a coun- 
have try parſon. 
to us ; Tuxoriuus. 
that Fes, I have had a ſmall pariſh conferred on me, and 
itive | FT like it better than a larger; it is more ſuited both 


0 de to my parts and my activity; having but one ſoul my- 
ir the ſuperintendance and direction of ſeventy thou- 


__ ſand would certainly be too much for me : ; and I have 
rings | ever wondered at the daringneſs of thoſe who have 
= 4 - ken on them the care of thoſe immenſe diſtricts. I 
ven. Cannot, in any tolerable meaſure, find myſelf equal to 
ed on | uch a charge; a large flock really frightens me, but 
wiſe | | with a ſmall one I may perhafs do ſome good. I Læve 
if he 2 ſmattering of the law, enough, with my careful en- 
ee deavours, to prevent my poor pariſhioners from ruin— 
ag one another by litigations; I am fo far a phyſician 
3 as to preſcribe to them in common caſes ; and I have 
3 c far looked into our beſt treatiſes on 5 that 
Ws my advice may ſometimes be of ſervice to them. The 


lord of the manor and his lady are mighty good ſort of 
people, and no devotecs; they will ſecond my endea- 
vours to do good, fo that I promiſe myſelf a very 
happy time of it, and that thoſe among whom I am to 


that 
h the 


C Un- 


rama, 
1 1 ve will not be the worſe for my company. 
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leQable, and withal fo neceſſary. 


England and the Proteſtants univerſally at with 7 


Trent; but till that happy time, I mult conform ra] 
| the preſent laws J am no ſtranger to its difficulticyy Poul 
but ſo many of my betters having taken the yoke o8 97> 


intend to preach before a congregation of villagers? F 
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Als r. But could you not like to have a wife 1 : 


would be a great comfort after preaching, ſinging, con 1 5 
keſſing, communicating, baptizing, and burying, to 1 © 
welcomed at your return home by an affectionate, cleml 1 wy 
ly, and virtuous wife; ſhe would take care of youll i 
linen and perſon, Ben you when in health, tend you a4 
in ſickneſs, and make you the father of pretty chil 5 
dren, the good education of whom would be of publif _ 
advantage, I really pity your order, whoſe who om 
time is ſpent in the moſt valuable fervice of mankind * 

| 


yet are debarred of a comfort and ſolacement fo 1 a 
| 3 0 v 

Tazor. The Greek church makes a point of er £ 
couraging marriage in their prieſts ; the church of | 


like wiſdom ; but the policy of the Latin church 
quite oppoſite, and I muſt ſubmit to it. Perhaps if 
the preſent prevalence of a philoſophical ſpirit, werl 
a council convened, its decrees would be more fayo: F 


able to human nature than thoſe of the a: of | 
hey 


o I o the 


Joon t 


them, it is not for me to murmur. 

Als r. You have a great ſhare of learning, and ar 
likewiſe matter of a nervous eloquence; hoy do w_ ary a 
AR 
Tusor. As I would before kings. I will inſiſt cg ced 1 
| IH 


pers, 


morality, and never meddle with controverſy, Go 
forbid that I ſhould go about diving into concomitar 


grace, efſectual grace which may be reſiſted, ſufficienſÞ*vecr 


grace which does not ſuffice; or examining whethe there | 


the angels who came to Lot had a body, or only feig here 
Ares TO ehe m. 
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3 td io cat. A thouſand things there are, which my con- 
Fregation would not underſtand, nor I neither: my en- 
? Jeavour ſhall be to make them good, and to be fo my- 
4 elf; but I ſhall make no divines, nor be ſo myſelf, no 
1 more than ſhall be abſolutely neceſſary. | 

3 Amsr. You will make a good prieſt, indeed! 1 


oubl Fhink I muſt purchaſe a country-houſe in your pariſh, 


who 
eſſion. 

kind 

fo a J Txror. Confeſſion is highly beneficial, a Heng curb 
20 vice, and a very early inſtitution. It was anciently 
E ractiſed at the celebration of all the myſteries of the 

of er E | 5 . 

Fhurch; and we have imitated and ſanctified fo devout 


wy al en obſervance : it availe greatly, turning reſentment 
and hatred into forgiveneſs and friendſhip ; by it the 
haps i Petty rogues are induced to reſtore what they had 
* olen. I own it has alſo its inconveniences. There 
favoure too many indiſcreet confeſſors, chiefly among the 
monks, who ſometimes teach girls more fooleries than 
8 100 they learn among the young men. In confeſhon there 
culticy Jould be no particulars; it is no juridical interroga- 
roke 0 of es but only a ſinner's acknowledgement of his faults 
to the Supreme Being, before another ſinner, who is 
and an don to make the like acknowledgement. This falu- 
do ych N. a vowal is not made to gratify a frivolous curioſity. 
gers“ . ARIST. And excommunications; will you ever pro- 
inſiſt aß << to ſuch extremities ? 
„ Golf 
:OmMital 
ufficien 
whethe 
y feige 


urch! 15 


A 2 ag 


Tnxor. No; ſome rituals excommunicate graſhop- 
pers, ſorcerers, and ſtage-players. Graſhoppers I ſhall 
ever exclude from my church, for they never come 


here; as little ſhall I excommunicate ſorcerers, ſeeing 
there are none; and ſtage players being authoriſed by 
he magiſtrates, and penſioned by his majeſty, it would 
ill 


zut be ſo kind as to tell me how you will — con- 
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ill become me to brand them with infamy : and, to be, 


ingenuous, I can with pleaſure read a play, When ul 
within the limits of decency ; ſuch, for inſtance, i 
Athaliah and the Miſanthrope, which contain a gre] 
deal of moral inſtruction. The lord of our manor bas 
ſome ſuch pieces ated at his ſeat by young people % 
a theatrical turn; theſe exhibitions lead to virugh 
through the attractive of pleaſure, form the taſte, 1 
greatly contribute to a juſt elocution. Now, for my 
part, in all this I ſee nothing but what is very inno 
cent, and even very uſeful ; 


. 


ſo that J intend, purel 


ſor my inſtruction, to be . a ſpcdator, bat ; the ye 


a latticed box, to avoid giving offence to the weak. 


thinking, the more defirous am I of becoming you 
pariſhioner ; but one point remains, which I think 
very, great importance. How will you do to Lind 


know, is their chief way of keeping feſtivals ? Som: 


beneath beaſts; led home reeling 


ſick, and ſometimes irrecoverably beſotted. 
inflamed by wire, raiſe quarrels, which ſoon come 
furious blows ; and theſe brutal ſcenes, a diſgrace ! 


human nature, have not ſeldom been known to end if 


a murder. It is a known truth, that the ſtate loſc 


more ſubjects by holidays than by 


ars; now how wil 


you, if not eradicate this execrable cuſtom out of you 
parith, at leaſt bring it under ſome regulation? 
a remedy at hand; I ſhall not on! 


gie 
8 


Tnkor. I have 


g by their lamentin : 
* * 7 . - RI ; * 0 
wives, incapable of going to work the next day, 


Othe:Þ 


give tl 
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are te 
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Jides, 

End th 
men, 
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Ft om, 


Ito the 
Akisr. The more you let me into your way flow | 


a ment: 


An 


Inels, 


the peaſants from fuddling on the holidays, which, yc : 


ferve 


mid ſt 
overcome by a liquid poiſon, are ſeen with their leafy 
drooping almoſt to their knees, their hands danglin i 
their ſight and hearing loſt, in a condition very muc | 


, to 4 
n ke i. 


Ice, af 
l gre 
1Gr we 
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virus 4 
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LindefWreſs, and both are of God's appointment; thus you 
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ive them leave, but exhort them to follow their oc- 
upations after divine ſervice ; and that I will take 
are to begin very early, for it is their being unem- 
Loved on ſuch days which ſends them to public-houſes; 
n the working days we hear of no riot or bloodſhed. 
Toderate labour is good both for foul and body: be- 
Fes, the ſtate wants their labour. Let us ſuppoſe, 
and the ſuppoſition is within bounds, five millions of 
en, one with another, doing ten penny worth of work, 


Tad that theſe five millions of men are, by ſuch a cuſ- 
tom, rendered quite uſeleſs no leſs than thirty days in 


the year; conſequently the ſtate is deprived of work 


1 to the value of thirty times five millions of tenpences; 
vay Ino w God never enjoined drunkenneſs, nor ſuch detri- 


g you 


mental obſervance of feſtivals. | 
Azis7, This will be reconciling devotion and buſi- 


ſerve God, and do good to your neighbour. But a- 
midſt our eccleſiaſtical feuds, with which =o will 
; you ſide ? 

ngling ; 


Tuzor. With none. virtue never occaſions any diſ- 


putes, becauſe it comes from God; all theſe heart- 
burnings are about opinions, which are the inventions 
of men. 


ItherÞ 


Aklsr. Excellent! I with all prieſts were like you, 


CERTAIN, CERTAINTY. 


How old may your friend Chriſtopher be ? Twenty- 
eight. 1 have ſeen both his contract of marriage, and 


tlie regiſter of his birth: I have known him from a 


child; twenty-eight is his age. I am as certain of it 


as certain can be. 


Soon after this man's arſwer, who was ſo ſure of 


What 
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what he ſaid, and of twenty others, in confirmation ic!- 

the ſame thing, I happened to be informed that, fe 4 id eis 
private reaſons, and by an odd contri vance, the regie Thu 
of Chriſtopher's birth was antedated. They to who nfatic 
I had ſpoken, knowing nothing of this, are fill in tl a 


greateſt certainty of what is not. But 
Had you, in Copernicus's time, aſked all the wolf Funde 
Did the ſun riſe, did the ſun ſet, to- day ? they w oulf . en. 
one and all, have anſwered, That's a certainty; we af How 
fully certain of it: thus they were certain, and yd E , 
miſtaken, res 
Witchcraft, divinations, and poſieſſions, were, form tl 
long time, univerſally accounted the moſt certain thing fferer 
in the world. What numberleſs crowds have ſeen ler, 


thoſe fine things, and have been certain of them! ber, t 
at preſent, ſuch certainty begins to loſe its credit. that 
A young man, juſt entered on geometry, and go; 0 
no farther than the definition of triangles, calls on me thre 
Are not you certain, ſaid I to him, that the thrs'cs- 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles? ; 1 he 
anſwers me, that, ſo far from being certain, he has n tio: 
a clear idea of the propoſition; on which I demonſt re re 
it to him; this, indeed, makes him very certain off of 
and he will be fo as long as he lives.“ Font 
Here is a certainty very different from the forme alonin 
they were only probabilities, which, on being ſearch Þrally 
into, are found errors; but mathematical certaiaty hen it 
immutable and eternal. rally! 


The 


ring fl 


I exiſt, I think, I feel pain; is all this as certain 

a geometrical truth? Ves. And why? Becauſe the 
_ truths are proved by the ſame principle, that a thi 
cannot, at the ſame time, be and not be. I cannot, 
one and the ſame time, exiſt and not exiſt, feel and n 
| | | ſec 


ritten, 
auſes | 
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Nel. A triangle cannot have and not have a hundred 


on q 

„ „ ciyhty degrees, the ſum of two right angles. 

: mY | 0 a .* a 
vi Thus the phyſical certainty of my exiftence and my 


4 nation, and mathematical certainty, are of a like va- 
7 ity, though differing in kind, 

But this is by no means applicable to the certainty 
unded on appearances, or the unanimous relations of 
1 en. | | 
7e A How, ſay you, are not you certain that there is ſuch 
eity as Pekin? Have you not ſome Pekin manufac- 
res Are you not certain of the exiſtence of Pekin 
„n the accounts of perſons of different nations and 
flerent opinions, and writing violently againſt each 
her, when preaching the truth in that city. I an- 
er, that it is highly probable there was ſuch a city 
that time, but I would not lay my life on its exiſt- 
d go whereas at any time will I ſtake my life that 
e three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 


e thi ples. 
les? BIB {he Dicrio van ENcVcTo PDO E has a very droll 
has Mertion, that ſhould all Paris ſay that Marſhal Saxe is 


onftri{<n from the dead, a man ought to be as ſure and cer- 
in of it, as he is that the Marſhal gained the battle 
Fontenoy, on hearing all Paris ſay fo, Excellent 
aloning ! I believe all Paris when it tells me a thing 
orally poſſible ; muſt I therefore believe all Paris 
hen it tells me a thing which is both morally and na- 
rally impoſſible ? | | 

The author of this article, J ſuppoſe, was in a ban- 
ring ſtrain, and the other author againſt whom it was 
ritten, probably means no more by his extatic ap- 
auſes at the end of it. 
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CHAIN os EVENTS. 


Ir is an old ſuppoſition, that all events are linked 10% 
gether by an invincible fatality : this is deſtiny, whic 4 
Homer makes ſuperior to Jupiter himſelf. This ſovel 
reign of gods and men frankly declares that he cannd 


the 
ON 


fave his fon Sarpedon from dying at the time appoin : 
ed. Sarpedon was born at the very inſtant that he wal hx 
to be born, at any other he could not be born; ſo 10 es 
could not die any where but before Troy; he could 1 ve | 
buried no where but in Lycia; his body was at Wn en | 
deſtined time to produce herbs and pulſe, which wer th l 
to be changed into the ſubſtance of ſome Lycian whos 
His heirs were to inſtitute a new form of governmen 4 Keg 
in his dominions ; this new forn was to affet the x 
neighbouring kingdoms, and this put thoſe who bote 
dered on theſe neighbouring kingdoms on new mei une c 
ſures of peace or war: thus the fate of the Whole! 

earth came gradually to be determined by that of Sau IK, 
pedon, which depended on another event, and this bf It is 
a chain of other events, was connected with the ori g fro 
gin of things. 'F it 
Had only one of theſe tranſactions been different} a 
diſpoſed, it would have cauſed a different univerſe * T 
d W 


and that the preſent univerſe ſhould exiſt and not ex! 
is an impoſſibility, therefore it was not poſſible for Tu [petit 
piter, with all his omnipotence, to fave his ſon's life. iches 

This ſyſtem of neceſſity and fatality has, according THY 
to Leibtnitz, been ſtruck out by himſelf, under th 
appellation of surricrExr REASON, but it is in realit 
of very ancient date; that no effect is without a cau{ ed te 
and that, often, the leaſt cauſe produces the greatcÞ that 
effects, is what the world is not to be taught at th tes 1 


time of day, 


Te Is 


* 
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b My Lord Bolingbroke owns, that the trivial quarrel 
tween the Ducheſs of Marlborough and Mrs Ma- 


= 
ed to 
+ 
I 
” os * 5 
hic 9 


am put him upon making the ſeparate treaty between 
een Anne and Lewis XIV. This treaty brought 
the peace of Utrecht. This peace ſettled Philip 
, on the Spamiſh throne. Philip V. diſpoſſeſſed the 
uſe of Auſtria of Naples and Sicily; thus the Spa- 
h prince, who is now king of Naples, evidently 
es his ſovereignty to Mrs, Maſham : he would not 


fo vel 
anne 
point 3 | 
ne W j 


, Ob 
al ee bad it, perhaps he would not ſo much as ha ve 


en born, had the Ducheſs of Marlborough behaved 
th due complaiſance towards the Queen of England; 
s exiſtence at Naples depended on a few follies com- 


at th | 
h wer 


4 cia 5 
7 tted at the court of London. Enquire into the 


rumen ; 

_ of all the nations on the globe, and they all 
— BY * * . 

ho bolt © from a chain of events, apparently quite un- 
= 1 mected with any one thing, and connected with 


wha) thing. In this immenſe machine all is wheel- 


of Sar _ pully, cords, and ſpring. 


ita b It is the ſame in the phyſical ſyſtem: a wind blow- 
hs ol i from the ſouth of Africa and the auſtral ſeas, brings 
Ich it part of the African atmoſphere, which falls 


Freren en again in rain among the vallies of the Alps, and 


niverſe 


not ex! 
e for Ia nefit Guinea, and are benefited by it; and this chain 


1 Kiſs ches from one end of the univerſe to the other. 
But the truth of this principle, I think, has been 
etched to a ſtrange exceſs. Some will have it, that 


eſe rains fructify our lands. Again, our northern 
nd wafts our vapours among the Negroes: thus we 


ccordin} 
nder tl 
in real 
t a cau{ ted to the preſent diſpoſition of tlie whole world, 


greateff at e n 
nt at thes, is an eſſential link in the great chain of fatality. 


Let 


ere is no atom ever ſo minute but its motion contri- 


that every petty incident, whether among men or 
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| | Mm” Wil. 
Let us underſtand one another: every effect 9 E 
evidently its cauſe, recurring from cauſe to cauſe, uM ſoit 
to the abyſs of eternity ; but every cauſe has not inf BY 
effect traced forward to the end of time. That all 5 
events proceed from others I own; as the paſt Mm Rl 


brought forth the preſent, the preſent produces the ful 3 
ture; every thing has fathers, but every thing has 100 
This cannot be better elucidate 


than by a genealogical tree; every family 1s deduce: Con 


from Adam, but many of its branches die without iſuck 


The events of this world are not without their 7 2 
the inhabitants of Gaul and Spain ai 
indiſputably deſcended from Gomer, and the Ruſſian I 
from Magog, his younger brother, for ſo it is ſaid if 


nealogical tree: 


many huge books; then we are of courſe indebted :þ 


Magog for the fixty thouſand Ruſſians now in arms to 
wards the confines of Pomerania, and the ſixty thouf 


ſand French in the neighbourhood of Franckfort, Bu 


I do not fee how Magog's ſpitting to the right or let 
near Mount Caucaſus, or his making two or three arche| 
on the inſide of a well, or his lying on his right or hi 
left fide, could have any conſiderable influence in th 
Czarina Elizabeth's refolution of ſending an army t ; 
the aſſiſtance of Mary Thereſa, empreſs of the Ref 


mans. That my dog dreamed or did not dream in it 


ſleep has any relation to the grand mogul's concern. 


1s what I cannot fee into. 


It muſt be conſidered, that all things are not full i | 


nature; and that every motion is not communicate 
ſucceſſively, fo as to be continued round the worl( 
On throwing into water a body of equal denſity, yo 
eaſily conceive that in ſome ſhort time the motion 0 
!uch body, and that which it has cauſed in the wate! 


W 1 


CO ILY rae 
EEC PO . 3 
2 TE, 18 


| do 1 


eve 


chil 
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will ceaſe; motion is loſt and recovered : thus the mo- 
tion which might have been produced by Magog's 
T ſpitting in a well, can have no affinity with what is now 
doing in Ruſſia and Pruſſia; thus the preſent events 
are not iſſued from all the former events; they have 
$ their direct lines; but a thouſand petty collateral lines 
do not in the leaſt conduce to them: I ſay it again, 
every being has its fathers, but every being has not 
iet children. I may poſſibly enlarge on this head, when I 


duce come to ſpeak of DESTINY. 
t i | 


eir 820 : 


t bal 
e, ual 
10t il 
at all 
ſt nm 
he ful 


as vol | 


CHAIN or CREATED BEINGS. 


Ar my firſt reading Plato, I was charmed with his 
gradation of beings, riſing from the lighteſt atom to 


Ain ar 
uſſianff 1 


ſaid 1 the ſupreme eſſence. Such a ſcale ſtruck me with ad- 
bted i miration; but, on a cloſer ſurvey of it, this auguſt 
ans! : phantom diſappeared, as formerly ghoſts uſed to hie 
y thous away at the crowing of the cock. | | 
bs Buy Fancy is, at firſt, raviſhed in beholding the imper- 
or le ceptible aſcent from ſenſeleſs matter to organized bo- 
: arche dies, from plants to zoophytes, from zoophytes to ani- 
t 1 b mals, from theſe to men, from men to genu, from theſe 
e in th © ethereal genii to immaterial eſſence, and laſtly number- 
army W jeſs different orders of theſe eſſences, aſcending through a 
the Ka | ſucceſſion of encreaſing beauties and perfections, to God 
am in i himſelf. The devout are mightily taken with this hie- 


Oncern 


| rarchy, as repreſenting the pope and his cardinals, fol- 
| lowed by the archbiſhops and biſhops, and then by the 
reverend train of rectors, vicars, unbeneficed prieſts, 
deacons, and ſubdeacons ; then come the Regulars, and 
the Capuchins bring up the rear. 

But from God to his moſt perfect creatures the diſ- 
dance is ſomething greater 3 between the pope 5 


ot full! 
unicatt 
e world 
ſity, yo 
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the dean of the ſacred college; this dean may come to 
be pope, whereas the moſt perfect of the genii never H 
can be God. Infinitude lies between God and him. F 250 

Neither does this chain, this pretended gradation, I we 


r 
8 X's e 
3E 
8 8 
r * 
1 


exiſt any longer in vegetables and animals, ſome ſpe- 3 
cies of plants and animals being totally OY i 
The murex is not to be found; it was forbidden to eat 
the griffin and ixion, which, dee ver Bochart may t 
ſay, have, for ages paſt, not been in nature; where then 16 
is the chain? I | at! 
If no ſpecies have been loſt, yet it is manifeſt ey 
may be deſtroyed, for lions and rhinoceroſes are grow- 3 
ing very ſcarce. 55 
It is far from being improbable that there have been 
breeds of men now no longer exiſting; but I grant} 


that they all have been preſerved, as truly as the 1 
the whites, the blacks, the Caffres, to whom nature has | ht 
oP 


given a membraneous apron hanging from their belly 
half down their thighs; the Samoiedes, where one o 


the nipples of the women's breaſts is of a fine ebony, 3 
&c. void 


Is there not a manifeſt chaſm between the monkey ng 
and man? Is it not eaſy to conceive a two- legged } C. NY 
1 
animal without feathers, endowed with underſtanding e 


. . RE "It 
but without ſpeech or our thape, which we might tame EY 


and inſtruct, ſo that it ſhould anſwer to our figns, and 


ſerve us to many purpoſes : and between this new pe. Sh 
cies and that of man, might not others be contrived ? her 
Farther, divine Plato, you quarter in the frmamentl Fed: 
a ſeries of celeſtial ſubſtances, As for us, we bellen Wen 
the exiſtence of ſome of theſe ſubſtances, being taught] vers 
o by our faith. But what grounds can you have for 
ſuch a belief? It is to be ſuppoſed, that you neve OM 
£2nveried with Socrates's genius; and the good mal rav 


Here 
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Aeres, who kindly roſe from the dead, purely to com- 
XZ municate to you the myſteries of the other world, did 
not fay a word to you about ſuch ſubſtances. 


ion 
c g This ſuppoſed chain i is not leſs imperfect in the ſen- 
e 
E XZ 6ble univerſe. | 
eat What gradation, pray, is there between thoſe planets 
ö - 8 
4 Jof yours? The moon is forty times ſmall er than our 
en globe. In your journey from the moon through the 
ether you meet with Venus, which is nearly as big as 
they che earth. Whence you come to Mercury turning in 


an ellipfis, which is very different from Venus's orbits ; 
at 1 he is twenty-leven times ſmaller than our planet, ard the 
bee, fun is a million times larger. Mars is five times imall- 
grant er; the former performs his orbit in two years, Jupi— 
FT chef 4 ter its neighbour in twelve, >:turn takes up thirty, and 
- na yrs the moſt diſtant „f any, is not ſo large as 
belhy Jupiter. Amidſt theſe diſproportions, what becomes of 
5 oll the gradation ? | 8 
HY ony,. And then, how can you think that, in ſuch immenſe 
; A voids, there can be a chain whereby every thing is 
rocker connected; if ſuch a chain there be, it is certainly that 
un, diſcovered by Newton, and by which all the globes of 


> [the planetary world gravitate towards each other, 
anding, ? 
Froughout theſe immenſe ſpaces. 


ht tame 
5 ny Oh ! Plato, though ſo much admired, your writings 
zns 
* ſpe! warm with fables and fictions; and the Caſſiterides, 
ew ipe- 
e where, in your time, men went quite naked, has produ- 
rived ! 
al Feed a philoſoper, who have taught the world truths as 
rmamem 
great and ſublime as your notions were erroneous and 
O Io 
verile, 
8 taught F 


CHARACTER 


have for 


os from a Greek word, figifying ImpreTion and 
F Saving | it is what nature has engraven in us; then 


92 tan. 
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can we efface it? This is a weighty queſtion, A 4 Or 
miſhapen noſe, cats eyes, or any deformity in the fea. 1 
tures, may be hidden with a maſque, and can I do more 
with the character which nature has given me? A man 1 
naturally impetuous and paſſionate comes before Fran- 
cis I. king of France, to complain of an outrage: the 
prince's aſpect, the reſpectful behaviour of the courtiers, 3 
the very place, make a powerful impreſſion on him. 
With eyes caſt down, a ſoft voice, and every ſign of 3 
humility, he preſents his petition, ſo that one would | 
think, he was naturally as mild and polite, as are (at 
leaſt at that time) the courtiers, among whom he is x 
even out of countenance ; but if Francis I. be a phyſi- 1 
ognomiſt, he will eaſily diſcover by the ſullen fire in his E 
eyes, by the ſtraining of the muſcles in his face, and the . 
compreſſion of his lips, that this man is not really fo L 
mild as he is obliged to appear. The ſame man follows þ 
him to Pavia, is taken with him, and confined in the“ 
{ame priſon at Madrid; here the impreſſion made on 
him by Prancis's aſpect and grandeur ceaſes; he-grows þ 
*amiliar with the object of his reſpect. One day draw- || 
ing on the king's boots, and doing it wrong, the king, 
ſoured by his misfortune, takes pet; on this my gen- | 
tleman, ſhaking off all reſpect to his majeſty, throws] 
the boots out cf the window. I. 
Sixtus Quintus was naturally petulant, obſtinate, p 
haughty, violent, revengeful, and arrogant; this cha- 
racter, however, ſeems quite mollified amidſt the trials 
of his noviciate. But no ſooner has he attained to ſome 
conſideration in his order, than he flies into a paſſion 
againſt his ſuperior, and ſeverely belahours him with 
his fiſts, till he lays him ſprawling. On his being made 
inquiſitor at Venice, his inſolence became intolerable, 
On 
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On his promotion to the purple, he was immediately ſeiz- 


ed with the XABBIAPAPALE, which ſo far got the better of 
his natural character, that he affected obſcurity, mor- 


I tification, humility, and a very weak ſtate of health. 
At length he is choſen pope, and now the ſpring re- 
covers its whole elaſticity, which had been ſo long un- 
der reſtraint : never was a more haughty and dofporic 
ſovereign known. Y | 

« Naturam expellas furca tamen ipſa redibit.” | 

Religion and morality lay a check on the force of 
the natural temper, but cannot extirpate it. A fot, 
when in a convent, reduced to half a pint of cyder at 
each meal, will no longer be ſeen drunk, but his love 
of wine will ever be the fame. 
Age weakens the natural character: it is a tree 
which produces only ſome degenerate fruits; ſtill are 
they of one and the ſame nature. It grows knotty, 
and over-run with moſs, and worm- eaten: but amidſt 
all this, it continues what it was, whether oak or pear - 
tree, Could a man change his character, he would 
give himſelf one; he would be ſuperior to nature ? 


Can we give ourſelves any thing? What have we 


that we have not received? Endeavour to rouſe 
the indolent to a conſtant activity, to freeze the 


impetuous into an apathy, to give a taſte for poe- 


try and muſic to one who has neither taſte or ears, 
| you may as well go about waſhing the Blackmoor 


ö | white, or giving ſight to one born blind. We only 
| Improve, poliſh, and conceal, what nature has put into 
us; we have nothing of our own putting. 


A country gentleman is told, there are too many 


| iſh in that pond, they will never thrive ; your mea- 
| | dows are crowded with ſheep, they have not graſs 


| luſficient, they fall away to nothing, Some time af- 
N ter 
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they are idolaters : for, indeed, what would be thought Ua 
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ter this advice, it ſo falls out, that the pikes devour 4 
half the carps, and the wolves thin his meadows, ſo 2 
that what ſheep are left, fatten apace. Shall he pique 1 
himſelf on his management? Well, this country gen- A 
tleman is no other than thyſelf : one of thy paſſions 
has ſwallowed up the reſt, and thou boaſteſt of ſelf. 9 


conqueſt. How very few among us, who may not be | + 


compared to that decrepit general, ninety years old, who a 
meeting ſome young officers making a little free wich * 
girls. ſaid to them, quite in a paſſion, Fy, gentlemen, | {7 
what do you mean! do I ſet you any ſuch example:? 5 


CHINA. 5 
WI go to fetch earth from China, as if we had none; 
uffs, as if we were without ſtuffs; a ſmail herb to 5 
infuſe inta water, as if our climates did not afford any 1 
fimples. In return, which is a very commendable 
zeal, we are for converting the Chineſe; but we ſhould 7 
not offer to diſpute their antiquity, and tell them that 


of a capuchin, who, after being kindly entertained at a 
ſeat of the Montmorenci's, ſhould go about to perſuade 


S LR 
* 
A” 


them that they were but new made nobles, like ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, and accuſe them of being 1idolaters, Þ 
having obſerved in this ſeat two or three of the con-“; 
ſtable's ſtatues, which they highly value. 14 
The celebrated Wolff, mathematical profeſſor in the 
univerſity of Halle, once made a judicious oration on 
the Chineſe philoſophers ; he prailed this ancient race : 7 
of men, though different from us in the beard, eyes, Þ® x 
noſe, ears, and reaſoning; he commended the Chineſe Þ 
as adoring one Supreme God, and cheriſhing virtue, Þ 
thus doing juſtice to the emperors of China, to the 
Kolaos, 


one ; 


b to 
any 


able Þ 
ould | 
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Kolaos, to the tribunals, to the literati : the juſtice, 
which the bonzes deſerve, is of a different kind. 

This Wolff, you muſt know, drew to Halle a great 
reſort of ſcholars from all nations : 
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there was in the 
ſame univerſity a profefſor of divinity named Engel, 
who had ſcarce a fingle ſcholar ; this man, exaſperated 
at ſtarving with cold in his empty auditory, conceived 
a deſign, and, to be ſure, very juſtly, to ruin the pro- 
feſſor of mathematics, and, as uſual with ſuch men, he 
charged him with not believing in God. 

Some European writers, utter ſtrangers to China, 
had affirmed, that all the men of any note or conſider- 
ation at Pekin were atheiſts; now Wolff had com- 
mended the Pekin philoſophers; Wolff therefore was 
an atheiſt 3 envy and hatred never formed better ſyllo- 
giſms. Yet this argument, with the help of a cabal 
and a protector, appeared fo concluſive to the king of 
the country, that he ſent the mathematician a dilemma 
in form, the import of which was, either to leave 
Halle in twenty-four hours, or to be hanged. As 
Wolff always reaſoned very juſtly, he immediately 
left the city; but by his departure, the king loſt two 
or three hundred thouſand crowns a-year, which the 
great number of that philoſopher”s s ſcholars brought 
into the kingdom. 

May this be a document to ſovereigns, not always 
to lend an ear to calumny, and ſacrifice a great man 
to the rancour of a blockhead. 

Let us return to China. 

What do we mean here, at the fartheſt part of tie 


weſt, thus virulently to diſpute whether Fohi, empe- 
ror of China, was the fourteenth emperor or not, and 
waether Fohi lived three thouſand, or two thouſand 
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nine hundred years before our common æra? I ſhould 
laugh at two Iriſhmen wrangling at Dublin about 
who, in the twelfth century, was. the owner of the 


eſtate which I now hold; is it not clear that they I 


ſhould be determined by me, as having the writings in 
my hands? The caſe, I think, is ſimilar with regard 
to the firſt emperors of China ; the tribunals of the 
country are the beſt judges. 

After all your important altercations about the 
fourteen princes who reigned before Fohi, the reſult 
will be, that China was then very well peopled, and 
kad laws and a political conſtitution. Now, let me 
ak you, whether a nation living in towns, and having 
laws and ſovereigns, does not imply a prodigious an- 
tiquity? Conſider the time that muſt have paſſed, 
and the concurrence of circumſtances, before iron 
could be found out in the mines, and then fitted for 
agriculture ; and like wiſe before the invention of the 
mhuttle, and all other trades. 

Some who play the fool with their pens, have con- 
trived a whimſical ſort of calculation; the Jeſuit Pe- 
tau, in his ſagacious computation, at the epocha of on- 
ly two hundred and eighty-five years after the deluge, 
gives the earth a hundred times more inhabitants than 
can be ſuppoſe] in it at preſent. Cumberland and 
Whiſton are no leſs ridiculous in their calculations. 
Good men! Had they only conſulted the regiſters of 
our American colonies, they would have been aſto— 
niſned. They would have ſeen how very ſlowly the 
human ſpecies multiplies, and very often, ſo far from 
increaſing, diminiſhes. 

Let us, therefore, we who are | but of yeſterday, de- 
ſ-endants from the Celts, who have but juſt cleared 

our 
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our wild countries from the foreſts with which they 
were over-run ; let us, I fay, leave the Chineſe and 
the Indians in the quiet enjoyment of their fine climate 
and their antiquity ; eſpecially let us forbear calling 
the emperor of China and the ſoubab of Decan idola- 
ters: neither are we to be infatuated with Chineſe 
merit, The conſtitution of their empire 1s, indeed, 
the beſt in the whole world, the only one which 1s 
entirely modelled from paternal power (the mandarins, 
however, chaſtiſe their children very ſeverely), 

only one where the governor of a province is puniſh- 
ed, 1f, at the expiration of his oflice, the people do 
not ſhew their approbation of his conduct by loud ac- 
clamations ; the only one which has inſtituted prizes 


for virtue, whilſt every where elſe the laws only pu- 


niſh vice; the only one whole. laws have recommend- 
ed themſelves to its conquerors, Whilſt we are ſtill 
ſwayed by the cuſtoms of our conquerors, the Bur- 
gundians, the Franks, and the Goths. But it muſt 
be owned, that the commonalty, who are bonze-rid- 
den, are no leſs knaviſ than ours; that foreigners are 
extremely impoſed on, as amongſt us; that in ſciences 
the Chineſe are two hundred years behind us ; that, 
like us, they have a thouſand ridiculous notions, that 
they give credit to taliſmans and Judicial aſtrology, 
which was alſo our caſe for a long time. 

It muſt farther be owned, that they were antes at 
our thermometer, at our way of freezing liquors by 
falt-petre, and with Torricelli's and Ohto Gueric's ex- 
periments, juſt as we ourſelves were at our firſt ſeeing 
thoſe phyſical exhibitions: farther, their phyſicians do 
not cure mortal diſtempers any more than ours; and 


the ſlighter illneſſes, nature alone cures them, as here: 
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notwithſtanding all this, the Chineſe, four thouſand | 
years ago, when we did not know our letters, were 
maſters of all that is eſſentially uſeful in that know- 


ledge which we ſo much value ourſelves on at preſent. 


2 
& 


CIHALISIIIANETY., 
His roRICAL DisqursrTiOoNs concerning CarrsTIANITY, 


In vain have ſeveral of the learned expreſſed their 
wonder, that in the hiſtorian Joſephus (Y) they meet 


with ; 
() That the pafſage concerning Chriſt in Joſephus's hiſtory - 


is untverfally allowed to be interpolated, is not true; very learn- 
ed men have maintained the contrary. Beſides, this is but a ne- 
gative argument, which can he of no manner of weight againſt 
the poſitive and undoubted authorities of Pagan writers, not one 
of whom is mentioned by our author. Nothing can be more dil. 
ingenuous. The ſtar that appeared at Chriſt's birth, and the 
journey of the Chaldean wiſemen, are mentioned by Chalcidius 
the Platoniſt, * Eft quoque alia ſanctior & venerabilior hiſtoria, 
*« quz perhibet ortu ſtellæ cujuſdam non morbos morteſque de- 
** nunciatas, ſed deſcenſum Dei venerabilis ad human conſerva- 


« tionis, rerumque mortalium gratiam : quam ſtellam cum noc- 
turno tempore inſpexiſſent Chaldæorum profecto ſapientes viri, 
** & conſideratione rerum cæleſtium ſatis exercitati, quæſiſſe di- 
<* cuntur recentis ortum Dei, repertaque illa majeftate pueriſi 
** veneratos eſſe, & vota Deo tanto convenientia nuncupaſſe. In 
„ Commentario ad Timzum.” The ſlaughter of the innocents 


by Herod, is related by Macrobius, who, at the ſame time, ha: 
given us a reflection made on that occaſion by the emperor Au- 
guſtus: Cum andifſet inter pueros, quos in Syria Herodes ren 
Judæorum intra bimatum juſſit interfici, filium quoque ejus o- 
« ciſum, ait, Melius eſt Herodis porcum eſſe quam filium.“ 
Lib. 11. cap. 4.-——Chriſt's crucifixion under Pontius Pilate is re- 
lated by Tacitus: Tiberio imperitante, per procuratorem Pon— 
* tium Pilatum ſupplicio affectus erat.“ Lib. xv. The earth- 
quake and miraculous darkneſs attending it, are recorded by Phle- 
gon, lib. x11. Chronicorum five Olympiadum. Ta 3 i 77; C. B. 
*OAveTiZD0; byiviro LN Nin pry ith THY Eu WOITEON" XE. 
woE wet T1hs Nu Eyivito, wit Ko Ggtoog iy "BERVH Qavrvu, cas v 
4 naTaet Biluviey yiveuivis Tu 712.3.% Nixdius x g. —Beoliles, 
theſe very circumſtances were mentioned in the public Roman re- 
cords, to which the early writers of Chriſtianity uſed to appeal, 
as of undoubted authority with their adverſaries. See Grotius de 
Ver. Rel. Chr. hb. iii. Dr. Clarke on the Evidences of Natural 
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interpolated. Yet Joſephus's father muſt have been 
an eye-witneſs of Jeſus's miracles. ' This hiſtorian was 
of the prieſtly lineage, and being related to Queen 
Mariamne, Herod's wife, 1s minutely particular on all 
that prince's procecdings, yet wholly filent es to the 

D 6 | 7”, mal 


and Revealed Religion, p. 357. And Mr. Addiſon, in his little 


treatiſe on the Chriſtian Religion, ſect. 2. 


The difficulties in the hiſtory of the Evangeliſts are ſuch as 


may be eaſily removed by contulting the annotations of learned 
expoſitors, or even by a diligent meditation of the Scriptures. If 
the obſcurity of a work were an argument againſt its authority, 


there would be an end of all hiſtorical credibility. We meet with 
<&:hculties in Polybius, Livy, Plutarch, and yet we doubt not of 


their veracity. 

But to come to the difficulties mentioned by our author: 1. The 
Zachariah meitioned by St. Matthew, is moſt probably concluded 
to be the ton of Jehoiada, whom the Jews ſtoned to death in the 
very court of the temple, at the command of Joath (Chron. ii. 
2.4.) And as for the father's name nut agreeing, Jehoiada might 
have two names, which was not an uncommon thing among the 
Tews. Beſides, even if we could not find ſuch a Zachariah in 


the Tewiſh hiſtory, is it a proof that he never exiſted? Is it to 


be ſuppoſed the Scripture has given us every tranſaction of that 


nition, and that nothing has been omitted by the ſacred. hifto- 


* 
Tan: 


2. The difficulties about the genealogy of Chriſt have at al! 


ti nes been made uſe of as an argument by the adverſaries of our 


noly religion. St. Matthew and St. Luke have given us two ge- 


_ nealogies, which differ in appearance, but agree in the main. 
he Jews were very exact in their genealogies, and no doubt but 


tae evangeliits took that of our Saviour from the public records. 
But it is ſuppoſed by very learned writers, and with the greateſt 


probability, that one of theie genealogies is that of Mary, and 
| St. Matthew made the genealogy of- 
Tofeph, who was the laſt male of David's race deicended from 
Solomon; and St. Luke that of the Virgin Mary, by Nathan. 


the other that of Joſeph. 


irom David. There are other opinions in regard to the ſolution 


ot this difficulty; but this is ſufficient to ſhew that the two ge- 


ncalogies may be reconciled. To conclude, we may ſafely af- 
tirm, with the learned Dr. Clarke, that the evidence which God 


ans afforded for the truth of our religion is abundantly ſufficient ; 


aud that the cauſe of men's infidelity is not the. want of better 


evidence, but the dominion of their paſſions, which prevents them 


rom hearkening to any reaſonable conviction, 


with no trace of Jeſus Chriſt, the little paſſage relating. 
to him in his hiſtory being now univerſally given up as 
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life and death of Chriſt, Though neither concealing 
nor palliating Herod's cruelties, not a word does he 
ſay about his ordering the children to be maſſacred, 
on an information that a king of the Jews was juſt 
born, According to the Greek kalendar, the number 
of children put to death on that occaſion, amounted to 
jourteen thouſand. 

Of all the cruelties ever committed by all the ty- 
rants that ever lived, this was the moſt horrible; . 
like inſtance is not to be found in hiſtory. 

Yet the belt writer the Jews ever had, the only 
one of any account with the Romans and Greeks, makes 
no manner of mention of a tranſaction ſo very extra- 
ordinary, and fo very dreadful. He ſays not a word 
of the new ſtar which had appeared in the caſt at the 
Saviour's nativity ; and a phenomenon ſo ſingular could 
not eſcape the Knowledge of ſuch an accurate hiſto- 
rian as Joſephus : he is likewiſe ſilent as to the dark- 
neſs, which, at noon-day, covered the whole earth for 
the ſpace of three hours, whilſt the Saviour was on 
the croſs; the opening of the tombs at that awful 
time, and the number of the juſt, who roſe from the 
dead. = 

It is no leſs a matter of wonder to the learned, that 
theſe prodigies are not taken notice of by any Roman 
| hiſtorian, though they happened in the reign of Ti- 
berius, under the very eyes of a Roman governor and |? 
garriſon, who naturally would have ſent the emperor | 
and ſenate a circumſtantial account of the moſt mira- 
culous event ever heard of. Rome itielf muſt for three 
hours have been involved in thick darkneſs, and ſurely 
ſuch a prodigy would have been noted in the annals of 
Rome, and thoſe of all other nations. But God, I 

ſuppole, 
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ſuppoſe, would not allow that ſuch divine things ſhould 
be committed to writing by profane hands (i). 

The ſame learned perſons likewiſe meet with ſome 
| difficulties in the evangelical hiſtory. They obſerve, 
er that, in St. Matthew, Jeſus. Chriſt ſays to the Scribes 
to and Phariſees, that upon them ſhould come all the in- 
3 nocent blood ſhed on the earth, from the blood of 


+ £7, 7% hee 


ty- 2 righteous Abel to that of Zachariah the ſon of Barac, 


whom they flew between the temple and the altar, 

1 In all the hiſtory of the Hebrews, ſay they, we 
- meet with no ſuch perſon as Zachariah killed in the 
temple before the coming of the Meſſiah, nor in his 
time; but Joſephus, in his hiſtory of the ſiege of Je- 
1 ruſalem (chap. xix. book iv.), mentions a Zachariah 
the ſon of Barachiah, who was killed in the middle of 
4 the temple, by the faction of the Zelotes. This has 


3 not written till after the taking of Jeruſalem by Titus. 
: But if we conſider the infinite difference there muſt 
3 be between books divinely inſpired and ſuch as are 
2 merely human, all theſe doubts, difficulties, and ob- 


'J that his birth, life, and death, ſhould be ſhrouded in 
I a cloud of reſpectable darkneſs, His ways in all things 


are different from ours. 


Ik! he learned are alſo at a great loſs to reconcile the 
| 9 difference of the two genealogies of Chriſt. In St. 
4 Matthew, Joſeph's father is Jacob, Jacob's Matthan, 
1 Matthan's Eleazar; whereas St. Luke ſays that Jo- 
ſeph was the ſon of Heli, Heli of Matthat, Matthat 
of Levi, Levi of Janna, &c. They cannot reconcile 


the 


(1) Joſephus s ſilence is very well accounted for by the biſhop 
| of Cloyne, in his MINUTE PEILOSOFHER, p. 313. 
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WW 
the fbfty- fix anceſtors in Chriſt's genealogy from Abra. 1 b 
ham, mentioned by Luke, to the two- and forty dit- _ 
ferent anceſtors in the genealogy from the ſame Abra- 3 FB 

ham, given by St, Matthew; and they are ſhocked | 
that Matthew, mentioning forty-two generations, enu- the 
merates no more than forty-one, 1 
They likewiſe are at a ſtand about Jeſus not being 14 
the ſon of Joſeph but of Mary. They farther have z 
their doubts concerning the miracles of our Saviou-r, ©. 
and quote St. Auſtin, St. Hilary, and others, who in- 8 
terpret the account of theſe miracles, in a myſtic and 4 
allegorical ſenſe : as the curſing and withering the fig- 55 
tree for not bearing figs when it was not the time of 5 
figs; the ſending the devils into the ſwine in a coun— 4 
try where thoſe creatures were not allowed of; the 4 
turning the water into wine towards the end of an en- 
tertainment, when the gueſts were already heated with | 
liquor. But all theſe cavils of the learned are put to 
Glence by faith, whole merit is enhanced by theſe dit- 
ficulties. The ſcope of this article is purely to follow | 
the hiſtorical clue, and give a juſt and preciſe idea of | 
thoſe facts which nobody offers to controvert. 
Firſt, Jeſus was born under the Moſaic law; in con- 
formity to this law he was circumciſed ; he conformed | 
to all its precepts ; he kept all its feaſts, and preached | © w 
only morality ; he made no revelation of the myſtery : * th 
of his incarnation ; he never told the Jews that he was : * an 
born of a Virgin; he received John's benediction, be- ö | 
ing baptized by him in the river Jordan, a ceremony | 
to which great numbers of Jews ſubmitted ; he ſaid Þ . 
nothing about the ſeven ſacraments, nor did he inſti-] thor 
tute, in his life-time the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy. He : H 
concealed from his cotemporaries that he was the Son Þ ! Chri 
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with God, and that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from 


his perſon was compoled of two natures and two wills: 
nu- | © theſe great myſteries were, in after-times to be de- 
] cared to man by perſons illuminated with the light of 
the Holy Ghoſt. During his whole life he did not in 
I the leaſt deviate from the law of his forefathers. He 
ſhe wed himſelf to the world only as a juſt man, ac- 
Jede to God, perſecuted by envious doctors, and 


bis pleaſure that all the reſt ſhould be done by the 
holy church which he eſtabliſhed. 

' Joſephus, in the 12th chapter of his hiſtory, men- 
tions an auſtere ſect of Jews then recently founded by 
one Judas Galileus, © They make light,“ ſays he, of 
all earthly evils. Such is their reſolution, that they 
brave tortures, and on an honourable motive, prefer 
death to life. They have choſe to be burnt, to be 
ollow F: © flain, and even their bones to be broken, rather than 


lea of | 
# any forbidden food.“ 

This character ſeems to belong to the Judaites and 
bas to the Eſſenes; for Joſephus's words are,“ Judas 
-ached K vas the author of a new ſect totally different from 


yſtery the other three, i. e. the Sadducees, the Phariſees, 
1e was þ and the Effenes.” And further on, he ſays; © They 


1 con- 7 
ormed 


n, be- © are by nation Jews; they live in a cloſe union among 
emony] © themſelves, and hold all ſenſuality vicious and ſinful.“ 
he ſaid Þ | Now the natural import of this phraſe ſhews the au- 


e inſti-. chor to be ſpeaking of the Judaites. 

„ ae x However it be, theſe Judaites were known before 

he Son Þ ICbhriſt's diſciples began to make any conſiderable figure 
of Yin the world, | 


The 
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1 a God, generated from all eternity, conſubſtantial 
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1 the Father and the Son; he did not inform them that 
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condemned to die by prejudiced magiſtrates, It was 


utter the leaſt word againſt their legiſlator, or eat 
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For 


The Therapeutes w were a ſociety differing both fon] 
the Eſſenians and the Judaites, and had ſome affinity to 
the Indian Gymnoſophiſts and Bramins.“ They have,“ 
ſays Philo, © impulſes of heavenly love, by which Wen 
* Kindle into all the enthufiaſm of the Coribantes and St. l 
* the Bacchanalians, and are raiſed to that ſtate of con- | 2 
„ templation after which they aſpire. This ſe& had} 
te jts riſe in Alexandria, where the Jews were very nu- x 

* merous, and ſpread exceedingly throughout 2 4 

John the Baptiſt's diſciples likewiſe ſpread a little in z 

Egypt, but eſpecially in Syria and Arabia; Afia Mi.“ and 


nor alſo was not without them. The Acts of the A- 3 Ie 
5 at f 


; 
_ 


1 ima 


poſtles, ch. xix. ſays that St. Paul met with ſeveral at, 
Epheſus ; and aſking them, Have you received the 
„Holy Ghoſt ?” They anſwered, © We have not 10 1 the! 
* much as heard that there is a Holy Ghoſt:“ he ſaid 
to them, © What baptiſm, then, have you received ?” 1 
They anſwered him, The baptiſm of John.” For 
ſome little time after Jeſus's death, there were ſeveral |. 
different ſects and ſocieties among the Jews; the Pha. 
riſees, the Sadducees, the Eſſenes, the Judaites, the ciple 
Therapeutes, the diſciples of John, and the diſciples of Paul! 
Chriſt, whoſe little flock God led by paths unknoun : Jed a 


inter 


| ciple 


to human wiſdom. 

Believers firſt had the name of Chriſtians at kth Jer Je 
about the ſixtieth year of our common æra; but, as we this 
fhall ſee in the ſequel, they were known in the Roman Jhis h 
empire by other appellations. Before that time they along 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves only by the name of Brothers, ved: 
Saints, and Faithful. Thus God, who had come doun 2 mh 
on earth to be a pattern of n TRY and ſelf-denial, 2 * kn 
founded his church on very weak, and apparently mean 
beginnings, and kept it in the ſame humble and mor- 
abe 


bs 
* thi 
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ton : tiked condition in which it pleaſed him to be born. All 


f | che firſt believers were of low parentage, obſcure men, 
-orking with their own hands. The apoſtle Paul in- 
* that he ſupported himſelf by making of tents. 
St. Peter raiſed to life Dorcas a ſempſtreſs, who uſed 
con- to make garments for the brethren; and the believers 
t ba Kos Joppa uſed to hold their meetings in the houſe of 
y nu- be Simon a tanner, as may be ſeen in chap. 1x, of the 
ypt.”| T Acts of the Apoſtles. 

tle in 7 The faithful ſecretly ſpread themſelves in Greece, 
Mi. 4 and ſome went from thence to Rome, mingling wich 


ty to! 4 
the ey : 
> and 


e A. 1 the Jews, to whom the Romans allowed a ſynagogue. 
At firſt they continued with the Jews, and ſo far prac- 
tiſed circumciſion, that, as we have elſewhere obſerved, 
the fifteen firſt biſhops of unn were every one 
Fcircumciſed, 

The apoftle Paul, on taking with him Timotiy, 

For | {whoſe ather was a Gentile, circumciſed him himſelf, 
ved : at the little town of Lyſtra; but Titus, his other diſ- 
Pha. ciple, would not ſubmit to that ceremony. The &if- 

„the ; ciples of Jeſus continued in unity with the Jews, till 


ral at 
d the 
10t ſo ; 
e ſaid 


ed 2” 


8 


4 off Paul bringing ſtrangers into the temple, the Jews raiſ- 
nown| Jed a proſecution againſt him, and charged him with an 
intent of ſubverting the Moſaic law by the doctrine 
tioch, er Jeſus Chriſt. It was in order to clear himſelf from 
as we this accuſation, that James propoſed to Paul his having 
oman Ibis head ſhaved, and purifying himſelf in the temple, 
; they Jalong with four Jews, who bad made a vow to be ſha— 
thers, ved: “ Them take, and purify thyſelf with them,“ 
down lays James to him (Acts, ch. xxi.), © that all may 
lenial, 7 * know, that all things whereof they were informed 
meal concerning 81 are e and that thou keepeſ 
| mor. * the law of Moſe 
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This did not in the leaſt abate the charge of! impie. 
ty and hereſy againſt Paul, and his trial was of ſume 1 


continuance z but the very articles for which he wa? 
indicted evidently ſhew, that he was come to Jeruſa.) 
1 ts 7 

© | It 


lem to obſerve the Jewiſh rites, f 
His own words to Titus (Acts, chap. xxv.) are, 
„ Neither againſt the law of the Jews, nor againſt he“ 
temple, have I offended any thing at all.” 
The apoſtles promulgated Jeſus Chriſt as a Jew, an 
eblerver of the Jewiſh law, and ſent by God to enforce 
the obſervance of it. 


ſays the apoſtle Paul, (Rom. ii 


.) © if thou keepeſt cel 


« law; but if thou be a breaker of the law, thy cir- ; 


3 £6 Gi 


© cumciſion is made uncircumciſion. 


& uncircumciſion be counted for circumciſion ? 2 
% Jew who is one inwardly.” 


| When this apoſtle ſpeaks of Jeſus Chriſt in his epil. f 
tles, he does not make known the ineffable myſtery of 


his conſubſtantiality with God. 


ſus Chriſt.” 


htiſt is God's. Cor. 1. 3. And 1 Cot. xv, 27. 

All things are ſubject to him, God certainly except - 

ed who hath ſubjeQed all things to him.” 

Some difficulties have occurred in explaining the 

following paſſage in the epiſtle to the Philippians : 
| 6c Let 


«Circumciſion verily profiteth,”"| £ 


If the uncircum. 
„ cifion keep the righteouſneſs of the law, ſhall not his 4 
He! is 


{© We are,” ſays he, in [1 
the fifth chapter to the Romans, © delivered by him 
from the wrath of God ; the gil of God is come to 
us through the grace imparted - to one only man, 
Chriſt Jeſus ; Death has reigned by the fin of one 


| 2 55 | thus 
man, and the juſt ſhall reign in life by one man, Je. ; 
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And in chap. viii. We are heirs of bud! 


; : . : „aud: 
God, and co-heirs with Chriſt:“ and in chap. xvi. 
To God, who alone is wiſe, be honour and glory 


through Jeſus Chriſt.“— — Ye are Chriſt's, andF 
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mpie. * „Let nothing be done through vain glory; but in 
me! lowlineſs of mind let each efteem other better than 
e wa 3 „ themſelves; let this mind be in you which was in 
eruſa. 4 “ Chriſt Jeſus, who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God (#).” The 


) are, 3 ſenſe of the paſſage ſeems very well ſet forth in a moſt 
ſt the. valuable monument of antiquity, a letter from the 


churches of Vienne and Lyon, written in the year 117 


* part of it turns on the modeſty of ſome of the faithful 
| 2 They would not,“ ſays the letter,“ take on them- 
4 « ſelves the auguſt title of martyrs (for a few tribula- 
3 tions) imitating Jeſus Chriſt, who bearing the like- 
- « neſs or image of God, did not think the title of 
God's equal belonged to him.“ Origen, likewiſe, 
iin his commentary on John, ſays, © Chrift's greatneſs 


I 
N 
„than if he had thought it no robbery to be God's 
f „% equal.” And, in reality, the contrary explication is 
ry off = palpable inconſiſtency. What can be meant by“ be. 
lie ve others your betters, imitate Jeſus, who thought 
« it 
(2) This PEN has been greatly ſtrained by the Socinians, 
from whom our author ſeems to have borrowed his remark. The 
original is, "Os iv wopy ©:8 vrepxov U aD M fy Hege c Wh e 
85 which in our Engliſh Leftament 15 almoſt literally rendered 
thus: “ Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
* be equal with God.” Now we grant it would-be difficult to 
find the example of modeſty and humility meant by St. Paul, 
| and alluded to by the churches of Vienne and Lyon in the above 
lines alone; but we ſhould take the whole paſſage together, and 
what follows will demonſtrate the ſenſe : © but made himſelf of 
no reputation, and took upon him the form of a ſervant, hum- 
- * bled himſelf, and became obedient unto death.” That is, though 
in his divine form or nature, be thought it not robbery, or any 
uſurpation, to be equal with God; yet condeſcended to take the 
torm of a ſervant, that is, human nature, and to lefien himſelf for 
the ſalvation of his people Is not this an unparallelled example 
of huinility and modeſty ? and is not this the plain obvious fenfe 
of the above paſſage? And does not this ſhew how eaſy it is to 
wWreſt the meaning of any text of ſcripture, as the Arians and So- 
FE cinians have done i in the preſent caſe, in order to evade a very 
 Srong proof of Chriſt's diviuity, 
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and Cephas was only a feint. 
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e it no robbery, no uſurpation, to make himſelf God 


« equal?” This would be a flat contradiction, over. 
throwing what precedes; it is giving an example ol, 
ambition for a pattern of meekneſs; ; it is a treſpaſs 2. 
gainſt common ſenſe. 

Thus it was that the wiſdom of the apoſtles founded(ſ 
the infant church, and this wiſdom was not A 
by the conteſt between the apoſtles Peter, James, and 


John, on one ſide, and Paul on the other. It bappeg. 2 


ed at Antioch : the apoſtle Peter, alias Cephas, aliasF 
Simon Barjona, uſed to eat with the Gentile converts, 
overlooking the ceremonies of the law, and the diſtinc- 
tions of aliments: he and Barnabas, together with o- 


things ſtrangled, or animals which divide the hoof, but] 
do not chew the cud ; but a number of Jewiſh Chrif-Þ 


tians coming there, 8t. Peter aſſociated with them, re- 
turning to his former abſtinence from forbidden meats, Jewi 


: and c 


and the obſervance of the Moſaic ceremonies. 

This procedure has an air of diſcretion; he was un- 
willing to give any offence to his Jewiſh e Rang but! 
St. Paul declared againſt him with ſome harſhnels : 1 
* withſtood him,” ſays he, to his face, for he was to 
„ blame.” Gal. ii. | 

This quarrel appears the more extraordinary in St. 
Paul, who, as having at firſt been a perſecutor, ſhould Þ 
have ſhewn more temper; beſides, he himſelf had gone 
into the temple at Jeruſalem to ſacrifice, had circum- 
ciſed his diſciple Timothy, and had performed thoſe 
Jewiſh rites for which he now upbraids Cephas. St. 
Jerom will have it, that this bickering between Paul | 
In his firſt Homily, Þ 
tome ili. he ſays, that they acted like two pleaders at 
the bar, who grow warm, and uſe keen language, only Þ 
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th o-Þ} However that be, about the year 60 of our era, the 
pork, Þ 1 Chriſtians began to ſeparate themſelves from the Jew- 
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Juba: cheir clients may have the binder opinion of chem; ; 


Wen and the Gentiles being Paul's department, they 
; — a quarrel; Paul to gain the Gentiles, and Pe- 


tle to Jerom, * that ſo great a man ſhould patronize a 
„ falſity, PATRONUM MENDACIL.”” 
Farther, if Peter was appointed apoſtle to the Jews, 
and Paul to the Gentiles, it is very probable that Pe- 
ter never came to Rome. The Acts of the Apoſtles 
Ls Y roake no mention of Peter's journey into Italy. 


iQ communion ; and this was what drew on them ſuch 
: cenſures, invectives, and perſecutions from the ſyna- 


gogues of Rome, Greece, Egypt, and Aſia. Their 


|| times in their ſynagogues, even on the Sabbath day: 


{Ai God upheld them amidſt all their trials and ſuf. 
ferings. 

Several churches were axdually formed, and be- 
x fore the end of the firſt century, the ſeparation be- 
F tween the Jews and Chriſtians became total: but the- 


© Roman government knew nothing of this ſchiſm ; nei- 


E ther the ſenate nor the emperors of Rome concerning 


| themſelves about the wranglings of a little party, 


N which, till then, God had conducted in obſcurity, and 
was raiſing by inſenfible degrees. 


s : 
£ 


Let us take à wiew of the ſtate of the religion of 
the Roman empire at that time. Myſteries and ex- 
| piations were in vogue almoſt all over the earth. 

Though the emperors, the grandees, and philoſophers, 


ſecretly 


that Peter Cephas being appointed to preach to the 


ter to gain the Jews. But St. Auſtin can by no means 


relich this opinion. © I am ſorry,” ſays he, in his epiſ- 
doc 


| 7 Jewith brethren not only charged them with impiety 
by and atheiſm, but formally excommunicated them three 
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ſecretly made a jeſt of thoſe myſteries, ſtill it behoved 2 It 
them outwardly to conform to the public worſhip, le 1 
they ſhould irritate the people, who, in religious af. n 
fairs, give law to their betters; or rather theſe, to 
chain them the faſter, appear to wear the ſame chains, [7 
Cicero himſelf was initiated into the Eleuſinian myſte. ] 
ties. The principal tenet ſet forth in theſe myſteries 1 | 
and ſplendid feſtivals was the knowledge of one only js 
God; and it muſt be owned, that Paganiſm has nothing : 
more pious, and, in every reſpect, more admirable, . 
than the prayers and hymns uſed in thoſe myſteries, 1 
. and of which fragments are ſtill remaining. y 
The Chriſtians ikewife, worſhipping only one God, 4 ; 
paved the way to their ſucceſs in converting Gentiles þ* 
Even ſome philoſophers of Plato's ſe& became Chriſ. 
tians: hence it is, that the fathers of the church, for I 
the three firſt centuries, were all Platonics, { 
The inconfiderate zeal of ſome did not affect the were 


fundamental truths. St. Juſtin, one of the firſt fathers, differ 


is cenſured for ſaying, in his Commentary on Iſaiah, Epiſt 


that the ſaints ſhould reign a thouſand years on the - 1 
earth, in full enjoyment of all ſenſual delights ; he has 
been blamed for a poſition in his Apology for Chriſ- 7. 
tianity, that God, after making the earth, left the care | 1 
of it to angels, that theſe fell in love with the women, ; 
and that the iſſue of this paſſion are the devils. Lac: 5 
tantius and other fathers have been condemned for in- 3 
venting Sybilline oracles ; he affirmed, that the Sybilla 5 
Erythrea made four Greek verſes, of which the literal| 
interpretation is, : 
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% With five loaves and two fiſhes, 

He ſhall feed five thouſand men in the deſert, 

And gathering up the remains, 

With them ſhall fill twelve baſkets," : 


well It has likewife been made a crime to the firſt Chriſ- 
el. is that they were for palming on the world ſome 
. af gacroſlics, as written by an old Sybil, all beginning 


3 0 | L. ih the initial letters of the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
„ to 


* x each in its order. | 
vie. But, notwithſtanding this zeal of ſome Chriſtians, 


erieil which was not according to knowledge, the church, 


only [under a divine ſuperintendency, was daily increaſing, 


hing 1 
BY. time ; from which practice, according to Minutius Fe- 
is, they got the appellation of Lucifugaces; Philo 
God Palle them Geſſeans; but, during the four firſt centu- 
1 tries, they were moſt commonly known to the Gentiles 
chris. by the name of Galileans and Nazarenes ; that of 


hriſtians has, however, obtained beyond any other. 


8 
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a Frere eſtabliſhed all at once; the apoſtolic times were 
FIT different from the ſucceeding. St. Paul, in his firſt 
ſalah, [ Epiſtle to the Corinthians, direQs them, that, in a pub- 
Fic aſſembly of the brethren, whether circumciſed or 
uncircumciſed, when ſeveral prophets were for ſpeak- 
( ing, only two or three ſhould ſpeak ; and. in the mean 
time, if any one had a revelation, the prophet who 
had begun to ſpeak was to be ſilent. 

II is owing to this cuſtom of the primitive church, 


chat, to this day, ſome Chriſtian ſeas hold their aſ- 


62 
= 
=2 


for in- 
bills ſemblies without ary hierarchy. Every one was then 
literal lowed to ſpeak in the church, women excepted ; 


hat we call the ſacred mals, and celebrate in the 


ed in the evening; theſe uſages altered as the church 
| pnthered firength, * A more extended ſociety required 
4 2 | Mare 
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* 
— — 


At firſt, the Chriſtians uſed to celebrate their myſte- 
ries in lonely houſes and taverns, and in the night 


Neither the hierarchy, nor the rites and uſages, 


norning, was the Lord's Supper, originally adminiſter» 
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more regulations, and the prudent paſtors conformed 1 
to times and places. ö | 
According te St. Jerom and Euſebius, when theÞ* 
churches had received a form, they gradually came to F 
conſiſt of five different claſſes. 'The ſuperintendent; 1 
the epiſcopi, whence are derived the biſhops; the el.. 
ders of the ſociety, the preſbyteroi, the prieſts, mi. [2 
niſters, or deacons; the Piſtoi, believers, or initiated Þ 
that is, the baptized, who were admitted to the A Th 
gapœs, or feaſts of charity; and the Catechumens and abt, 
Energumenes, who were candidates for baptiſm, None boecc 
of theſe five orders were diſtinguiſhed by any particu E rob 
lar veſture or garb, nor was any of. them bound ta . up 
celibacy; witneſs Tertullian's dedicating. a book to, : 3 
his wife; witneſs the example of the apoſtles. No 4 Was 
painting or ſculpture was ſeen in their aſſemblies du s Chr 
ring the firſt three centuries, The Chriſtians uſed 1,.., 
carefully to conceal their books from the Pagans, and 5 7 
truſted none with them except the initiated; the cate- 9 
chumens were not permitted to ſay the Lord's Prayer. 1 8 

But what moſt diſtinguiſhed the Chriſtians, and con. of 
tinued down to our times, was the power of driving 5 
out devils with the ſign of the croſs. Origen, in his 1 
Treatiſe againſt Celfus, owns, Numb. 133, that An- 
tinous, who had been deified by the emperor Adrian, 
wrought miracles in Egypt, by charms and preſtiges 4 2 
but the devils, ſays he, quit the body of the poſſeſſed, 4 m, 
on the bare pronunciation of the name of Jeſus. | 5 60 


Tertullian goes ſtill farther, and from the remote part | St. C 


„ R 
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of Africa where he was, ſays, in chap. 33. of his Apo- j it i. 
logeticon, © If your gods do not, in the preſence of i ew: 
true Chriſtian, own themſelves to be devils, we free- 7 God 
ly conſent that you put that Chriſtian to death. Can 5 ” 
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there be a more evident demonſtration | 277 
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power; for, when Jeſus had relieved ſome demoniacs, 
and ſent the devils into the body of a herd of ſwine, 


| and performed many other ſuch cures, the Phariſees 
7 aid, It is by the power of Belzebub he diives out de- 


vils: but Jeſus anſwers, © If I drive them out by Bel- 
* zebub, by whom do your ſons drive them out?“ 
That the Jews boaſted of ſuch a power, is indiſput- 
able; they. had exorciſts and exorciſms. On theſe 


4. oecaſions, they called on the name of the God of Ja- 


cob and of Abraham, and conſecrated herbs were put 
up the demoniac's noſe. (Joſephus gives ſome account 
of theſe ceremonies). This power over the devils 
was taken away from the Jews, and transferred to. the 
Chriſtians, who, for ſome time paſt, ſeem likewiſe to 
have loſt it. 

This exorciſing power comprehended that of pre- 
venting or defeating mapical operations; for magic 
was ever in repute among all nations. All the fathers 


of the church bear witneſs to it. St. Juſtin owns, in 
his Apologetic, book iii that the ſouls of the deceaſed 


are often evoked, and from thence draws an argument 
in favour of the ſous immortality. Lactantius, book 


vii, of his Divine Inſtitution, ſays, Should any one 


* dare to deny the exiſtence of ſouls after death, the 

magician will ſoon convince him by making it ap- 
** pear.” Treneus, Clement Alexandrinus, lertullian, 
St, Cyprian, all affirm the like. At preſent, indeed, 
it is otherwiſe, and we hear no more of magicians or 
demoniacs ; yet ſuch there will be, when it ſo pleaice 


| $049, 


When the congregations of Chriſtians were become 


E | conſider- 


Jjeſus Chriſt, indeed, ſent his apoſtles to drive out 
devils. The Jews, likewiſe, in bis time, had this 
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conſiderable, and'ſeveral, preſumed to inſult the Ro. 
man worihip, the.-civi}. power exerted itſelf againſt 
them, and the cmmonalty, eſpecially, were, moſt vio. 


lent in perſecpting this new religion, The Jews, wha 
-confined. themſelves to their ſynagogues, ſo far from 
being perſecuted. had particular privileges. and were 


allowed the exerciſe: of their -religion at Rome, ns 
they are at preſent ; all the different worſhips in the 
ſeveral parts of the empire were tolerated, though 
the ſenate did not adopt them: but the Chriſtians, 
making no ſecret of their deteſtation of all thoſe wor- 
ſhips, and eſpecially that of the empire, were ſeveral 


times expoſed to cruel trials, 


One of the firſt and moſt celebrated martyrs was 


Ignatius biſhop of Antioch ; he was condemned by 
the emperor Trajan himſelf, then in Aſia, and, by his 


order, ſent to Rome to be expoſed to heaſts, at a time 
when other Chriſtians were under ao open moleſtation 
in that city. His accuſation is not known; but that 
emperor being othermiſe famous for clemency, St. Ig- 
natius's enemies muſt have been very violent in their 
proſecution, The hiſtory of his martyrdom relates, 
that the name of Jeſus Chriſt was found engraven on 
His heart in golden, characters; and thence it is, that 
the Chriſtians, in ſome places, took the name of the 


Theophori, which Ignatius had given to himſelf. 
We have ſtill a letter of his, in which he entreats | 
.the biſhops and Chriſtians not to oppoſe his martyr- 


dom; whether that, even then, the Chriſtians were 


ſtrong enough to attempt a reſcue, or that ſome of 
, them might have intereſt to obtain his pardon, An- 
other very remarkable circumſtance is, that the Chril- 


tians of Rome were allowed to go and meet him, 
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when he was brought Aicher; which evidently proves, 
that the man, and not the {*Q, was puniſhed. 
The perſecutions were ſo ſar from being continued, 


that Origen, in his third book againſt Celſus, ſays, 5 


« It is eaſy to compute what number of Chriſtians 


have died for their religion; few, and only from 


time to time, and 15 intervals, "Ang died on that 
„ account.”? 

So careful was God of his FRET that, in ſite of 
all its enemies, five councils were held in the-firſt cen- 
tury; fixteen in the tecond, and thirty in the third; 
all tolerated : though ſometimes they were forbidden, 
the magiſtrates, in their miſtaken timidity, fearing 
that they might produce diſtarbances. Few of the 
reports of the pro- conſuls and prætors, who pronounced 


ſentence on the Chriſtians, are now remaining, and 


thoſe are the only vouchers for aſcertaining the accu-- 
ſations brought againſt them, and their puniſhments, 


We have a fragment of Dionyſius- of Alexandria, 


containing an extract of a pro-conſul of Egypt, under 
the emperor Valerian, which is as follows; © Diony- 


* fins, Fauſtus, Maximus, and Cheremon, being brought 


« into court, the prefect Emilian thus addreſſed them: 
„From my diſcourſe with you, and from the many 
„ particulars I wrote to you, you muſt have been ſen- 
** fible that our princes have ſhewn you great lenity 
and indulgence ; I again repeat it to you. they re- 
fer your life and ſafety to yourſelves, and put your 
fate into your own hands: they require of you only 
* one thing, and that no more than what reaſon re- 
* quires, which is to worſhip the patron gods of their 
empire, and to forſake that other worſe which f 18 
ſo contrary to nature and good ſenſe,” 
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© Dionyſius anſwered: Every one has not the ſame 
#* gods, and every one worſhips thoſe wl.om he be: 
35 8 to be really ſuch, * 

The prefect Emilian replied : I ſee you are a ſet 
% of ungrateful people, obſtinately ſlighting the kind- 
neſs which the emperors would ſhew you. Aſſure 
: yourſelves, no longer ſhall you ſtay here; I will or- 
der you away to Cephro, in the farther part of Ly- 
bia; that, by the emperor's. command, is to be the 
place of your baniſhment : farther, do not imagine 
you ſhall be allowed there to hold your meetings, 
or to go to pray in thoſe places which you call Ce- 
meteries; any ſuch thing is abſolutely forbidden 
you, and what I will not allow.“ 
Nothing bears more evident marks of truth than 
this trial, and it ſhews that theſe meetings were oc- 
caſionally prohibited; as with us, the Calviniſts are 
not allowed to hold any meeting whatever in Langue- 
doc; and miniſters and preachers have been hanged, 
and even broke upon the wheel, for their diſobedience, 
Likewiſe in England and Ireland the Roman Catholics 
lie under the ſame prohibition, and, on ſome occaſions, 
the delinquents have been condemned to die. 

Amidſt all the ſeverity of the Roman laws, God 
inſpired ſeveral emperors with indulgence towards the 
Chriſtians. Diocleſian himſelf, whom ignorant people 
reckon a periecutor, and the firſt year of whoſe reign 
is {till the epocha of martyrdoms, for above eighteen 
years openly countenanced Chriſtianity, and the moſt 
important poſts about his perſon were filled by Chriſ- 
tians. He even allowed a ſtately church to be built 
oppoſite his palace at Nicomedia, where he frequently 

reſided; and, to crown all, he married a Chriſtian lady. 
Galerius 
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Galerius Cæſar, from ſome unhappy prejudices a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians, by whom he imagined himſelf ill 
uſed, induced Diocleſian to demoliſh the cathedral at 
Nicomedia, A Chriſtian of more zeal than wiſdom” 
tore to pieces the emperor's edict, and this gave rife to 


that ſo famous perſecution, in which, throughout the 


whole extent of the Roman empire, above two hun- 


dred perſons were ſentenced to die, excluſive of thoſe | 


whom the populace, ever fanatic and inhuman, might: 
maſſacre, without any form of law. | 1 
So great was the number of martyrs at different 
times, that much circumſpection is requiſite to avoid 


weakening the truth of the hiſtory of the real confeſ- 


ſors of our holy religion, by a dangerous mixture 0b 
fables and falſe martyrs. 

The Benedictine Don Ruinart, alla a perſorr 
of learning equal to his zeal, ſhould have choſen his 
authentic acts with more diſcretion. A manuſcript for 
being taken from the -abbey of: St. Benedict on the 
Loire, or from a convent of Czleftines at Paris, and* 
its agreement with a manuſcript of the Fenillans, is 
not the more authentic; its antiquity muſt be evident, 


it muſt have been written by perſons living at the time 


of the event, and farther muſt bear all the marks of 
truth and genuineneſs. 7 


He might very well have omitted the owe of Ro- 


manus, which happened in 303. This young man, it 


ſeems, had obtained Diocleſian's pardon at Antioch; 


yet, as he ſays, the judge Aſclepiades condemned hinr 
to be burnt. The Jews, who had flocked to the exe- 
cution, -mocked young St. Romanus, and floutingly 


aſked the Chriſtians how their God, who had deliver- 
ed Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego, ſhould ſuffer | 
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them to be burnt; on this, though the day was re- 
markably fine, ſuch a tempeſt aroſe as immediately 
quenched the fire: then the judge ordered young Ro- 
manus's tongue to be cut out; and the emperor's firſt 


phyſician being preſent, officiouſly performed the ope- 


ration, cutting his tongue off at the root, The young 
man, who before ſtammered, now ſpoke very fluently, 
The emperor was very much ſurpriſed at any one's 
ſpeaking ſo well without a tongue; and the phyſician, 
to repeat the experiment, cut out the tongue of a man 
who happened to be paſſing by; but he died — 
ately after the operation. 

Euſebius, from whom the credulous Ruinart has ta- 
Ken this tale, ſhould have had ſo much reſpect for the 
real miracles performed in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, which no body will ever call in queſtion, as not 
do foiſt among them ſuch ſuſpicious ſtories, which may 
give offence to the weak. 

This laſt perſecution did not ſpread throughout 
the whole empire, England had at that time fome 
glimmerings of Chriſtianity, which, however, ſoon 
were ſmothered, but appeared again under the Saxon 
kings. The ſouthern parts of Gaul and Spain ſwarm- 
ed with Chriſtians. Cæſar Conſtantius Chlorus ſhew- 
ed them very great favour in all thoſe provinces. He 
had a concubine who was a Chriſtian, and this no leſs 
a perſon than Conſtantine's mother, or St. Helena, for 
they were never openly married; and he even diſmiſ- 
ſed her in the year 292, on his marrying the daughter 

of Maximian Hercules; but ſhe retained her aſcenden- 
cy, and made uſe of it to inſpire him with a ſtrong af. 
fection for our holy religion. 

Divine Providence, by means apparently human, 
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now brought about the eſtabliſhment and ſuperiority of 
this church. Conſtantius Ch'orus dying at York in 
306, and his children by the daughter of a Cæſar not 
being of age to clatm the empire, Conſtantine boldly 
got himſelf choſen at York by a body of ſoldiers, moſt- 
Iy Germans, Gauls, and Britons. It was not likely 
that ſuch an election, made without the conſent of the 
city of Rome, the ſenate and the army, could ſubfiſt ; 
but God gave him a complete victory over Maxen- 
ttus, who had been choſen at Rome, and at length rid 
him of all his colleagues. It muſt be owned that, at 
firſt, he rendered himſelf utterly unworthy of the Di. 


vine favour, murdering his wife, his ſon, and all his 


near relations. 
What Zozimus relates on this head may be que- 
ſtioned: he ſays, that Conſtantine, tortured with re- 
morſe. after ſo many crimes, inquired of the pontiffs 
of the empire, if they had any cxpiations for him; and 
thetr 2nſwer was; that they knew of none. Indeed 
there had been none for Nero; for in Greece he did 
not preſume to aſſiſt at the ſacred myſteries. Vet the 
Tauroboli were then in uſe ; and it is not eaſy to be- 
lieve, that a deſpotic emperor ſhould not have found 
one prieſt to grant him expiatory ſacrifices. Perhaps, 
it is {till leſs to be believed, that Conſtantine, being 
taken up with war, aQtuated by ambition, and ſur- 
rounded with flatterers, could be at leiſure for remor- 
ſes. Zozimus adds, that an Egyptian prieſt, who came 
from Spain, having gained admittance to him, aſſured 
him of an expiation of all his crimes in the Chritiian 


religion. Ofius, biſhop of Corduba, is ſuſped ed to 


have been this prieſt. 
However that bs, Conſtantine openly communicated 
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with the Chriſtians, though he never was above a ca- 


techumen, deferring his baptiſm to the hour of death. 
He built the city of Conſtantinople, which became the 


centre of the empire, and of the Chriſtian religion. 
Now the church begins to aſſume an auguſt appearance. 

It is to be obſerved, that from the year 314, before 
Conſtantine refided in his new city, the Chriltians 
ſmartly revenged themſelves on their perſecutors. They 
threw Maximian's wife into the Orontes they murder- 
ed all his relations in Egypt and Paleſtine, they maſſa- 
cred all the magiſtrates who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves. by their zeal againſt Chriſtianity. Dioclefian's 
widow and daughter, who had concealed themſelves 
at Theſſalonica, were diſcovered, and their bodies 
thrown into the ſea. It were to be wiſhed that the 
Chriſtians had not given way ſo much to the ſpirit of 


revenge; but God, in his vindictive juſtice, was pleaſ- 


ed that the hands of the Chriſtians, as ſoon as they 


were at liberty to ad, ſhould be dyed with the blood 


of their unjuſt perſecutors 
Conſtantine convened at Nicea, oppoſite to Conſtan- 
tinople, the firſt cecumenical council; and in which 
Oſius preſided. There was determined the great que- 
ſtion, which diſturbed the church concerning Chriſt's 
divinity : one fide availing themſelves of the opinion 
of Origen, who, in chap. 6. againſt Celſus, ſays, We 
6 offer up our prayers to God, through Jeſus, who 
„ holds the middle place between created natures and 
4 the uncreated nature, who brings to us his Father's 
+ grace, and preſents our prayers to the great God as 
e our high prieſt,” They alſo pleaded ſeveral paſſa- 
ges of St. Paul, ſome of which have been mentioned,; 


but their capital foundation was theſe words of Jeſus 
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Chriſt himſelf; © My Father is greater than I;” and 


they held Jeſus, as the firſt-born of creation, as thy » 
moſt pure emanation from the Supreme eſſence, but 


not preciſely as God. 


The other fide, who were the ofthodox, produced - 


paſſages more ſuitable to the eternal deity of Jeſus, as 
this:“ My Father and I are the ſame thing;“ words 
which the adverſaries make to mean no more than 


„% My Father and I have the ſame deſign, the fame - 


* will; I have no other deſires than thoſe of my Fa- 
{© ther.” Alexander, biſhop of Alexandria, and after 
him Athanaſius, headed the orthodox: in the oppoſite 
party were Euſebius, - biſhop of Nicomedia, ſeventeen 


other bithops, the prieſt Arius, and many other prieſts. 


The quarrel immediately was inflamed, St, Alexander 
having called his adverſaries Antichriſts, ' - 

At length, after much diſputing and wrangling, the 
Holy Ghoſt, by the mouths of two hundred and nine- 
ty-nine biſhops againit eighteen, gave the followin 
deciſion: “ Jeſus is the only Son of God, begotten of 
the Father, i. e. of the ſubſtance of the Father, God 
of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, of 
one ſubſtance with the Father; we likewiſe believe 
„in the Holy Ghoſt, &c.” Such was the form of 
words in that council, and this inſtance ſhews the great 
ſuperiority ob: the biſhops above mere prieſts; for, ac- 
cording to two patriarchs of Alexandria, who have 
written the Chronicle of Alexandria in Arabic, two 
thouſand perions of the ſecond order ſided with Arius, 
He was exiled by Conftantine, but ſoon after the like 
puniſhment fell on Athanaſius, and Arius was recalled 
to Conſtantinople : with ſuch fervour, however, did 
St. Macarius pray to God that he would deprive Ari- 
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us of liſe before he came into the cathedral, that God 
heard his prayer. and Arius died in 330, in his way to 
the church. The emperor Conſtantine departed this 
life in 337, delivering his will into the hands of an 


Arian prieſt, and expiring in the arms of the chief of 


the Arians, Euſebius biſhop of Nicomedia : he was 
not baptiſed till on his death-bed; but he left "wn 
church triumphant though divided. _ 

The Athanaſians and Euſebians made war on each 
other with the moſt implacable animoſity ; and what 
is now called Arianiſm was, for a long time, the eſta- 
blithed doctrine in all the provinces of the empire. 

Julian the philofopher, nicknamed the Apoſtate, 


was for accommodating thele diviſions, but failed a... 


his good endeavours. 
The ſecond general council was beta 3 in 381, at Con- 


ſtantinople. In it was explained what the council of 


Nice had not thought fit to ſay, concerning the Holy 
Ghoſt, adding to the Nicean form, That the Holy 
« Spirit is the vivifying Lord, proceeding from the 


« Father, and that he is worſhipped and glorified with, 


* the Father and the Son“ 
It was not till towards the ninth century, that tlie 
Latin Church gradually enadted, That the Holy, 
4. Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and the Son.“ 


In 1431. the third general council. held at Epheſus, 
determined that Mary was really the mother of God, 
and that Jeſus had two natures and one perſcn, Neſ- 
torius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, for moving that the 
Bleſſed Virgin ſhould be called the mother of Chriſt, 


was declared by the council a ſecond Judas ; and the 
two natures were farther confirmed by the council of 
Chalcedonia, 
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J ſhall ſlightly paſs over the following ages, as pretty 
well known. Unfortunately every one of theſe diſputes 
occaſioned wars, and the church was obliged to be con- 
tinually in arms. God farther permitted, to exerciſe 
the patience of the faithful, that, in the ninth century, 


the Greeks and Latins ſhould come to an irreconcile- 


able rupture; he farther permitted that the Weſt 


| ſhould be diſtracted with twenty- nine bloody ſchiſms 


for the ſee of Rome. 

In the mean time, almoſt the whole Grecian ak, 
and the whole of the African church, were enſlaved 
by the Arabs, and afterwards fell under the Turks, 


cho erected Mahomediſm on the ruins of Chriſti- 


anity, The Roman church ſubſiſted. but always 
defiled with blood, in the courſe of above fix hundred 
years of Ciſcord between the Weſtern empire and the 
prieſthood : but thefe very quarrels increaſed her- 
power; for the German. biſhops and abbots made 
themſelves princes, and the pope, by degrees, acquir-- 
cd an abſolute dominion in Rome, and a country of a 


hundred leagues in extent. Thus God tried his church 


by humiliations, diſturbances, and by porn and 
magnificence. 

This Latin church, in the ſixteenth century, loſt 
half Germany, Denmark, Sweden, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Switzerland and Holland. It has, indeed, by the 
Spaniſh conqueſts. gained more ground in America than 
it has loſt in Europe; but if its territories are enlarged, 
its ſubjects are much decreaſed. 

Divine providence ſeemed. to defign that Japan, 
Siam, India, and China, ſhould be brought to acknow- 
ledge the pope's ſupremacy, as an equivalent for the 
loſs of Aſia-minor, Syria, Greece, Egypt, Africa, 
Ruſſia, and the countries above-mentioned, St. Fran- 
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cis Xavier, a Jeſuit, who carried the holy goſpel to the 
Eaft Indies and Japan, when the Portugueſe went, 
thither for coaſtly merchandiſe, performed miracles in 
plenty, all attefted by his reverend brethren : ſome. 
ſay that he raiſed nine perſons from the dead; but fa- 
ther Ribadeneira, in his Flower of Saints, reduces the 
number-to four, and that's full enough.. Providence 
fo eminently proſpered this enterpriſe, that, in leſs than 
an hundred years, there were thouſands of Roman Ca- 
tholics within the Japaneſe iſlands. But the devil 
was not wanting to ſow his tares among the good ſeed. 
The Chriſtians formed a deſtruQtive plot, which being 
followed by a cruel. war, they were all exterminated 
in the year 1638. Hereupon the natives denied all 
ſtrangers admittance into their harbours, except the 
Dutch, accounting them to be mere merchants, and not 
Chriſtians : they were obliged to tread on the croſs be- 
fore they were allowed to diſpoſe of their goods; and 
this was done in a priſon where they were confined im- 
mediately on their arrival at Nangazaki. 

The Roman Catholic and Apoſtolic religion was 
not profcribed in China till of late, and with leſs 
cruelty. The Jeſuits, indeed, had not diſplayed their 
fupernatural power at the Court of Pekin, by raiſing 
the dead to life ; they had humbly limited themſelves 


to the teaching of aſtronomy, the caſting of cannon, | 


and being mandarins. Their unhappy diſputes with 
fome Dominicans, and others, gave fuch offence to the 
great emperor Yontchin, that this prince, though 
all equity and goodneſs, was fo blind as to put a ſtop 
to the teaching of our holy religion, becaule our mit- 
fonaries did not agree among themſelves. He order- 
cd tem to depart the empire, but it was with all the 
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tenderneſs of a father, ſupplying them with carriages - 
and every .conveniency as far as the confines of his do- 


minions. 


All Aſia, all Africa, half of Europe; the Dutch and 


Engliſh poſſeſſions in America, with the ſeveral uncon- 


quered parts. of that vaſt continent, all the auſtral coun- - 
tries, which make a fifth part of the globe, are left as 
a prey to the devil, in verification of that holy ſaying, . 


Many are called, but few are choſen.” If, as ſome 
learned perſons ſay, the number of all the inhabitants 
of the ſeveral parts of the globe is about fixteen hun- 
dred millions, the holy catholic univerſal Roman 
church has. within its pale near ſixty millions, which 


amounts to more than the twenty-fixth part of the inha- 
bitants of the known world. 


CICUMCISION:<+ 


Herovores, in relating what. he had heard from the 
Barbarians, among whom he travelled, mentions ſome - 


fooleries, and moſt of our modern travellers do the like : 
he, indeed, does not require his readers to believe him, 
when he is giving an account of Gyges and Candaule; 
of Arion's being ſaved by a dolphin; of the conſulta- 
tion of the oracle, to know what Crœſus was doing, with 
its anſwer that he was then boiling a tortoiſe in a co- 
vered pot; of Darius's horſe neighing firſt, which gave 
his maſter the empire; and of a hundred other fables, 


which children are highly delighted with, and rhetori- 
 cians inſert in their collections: but when he ſpeaks of 


what he has ſeen, of cuſtoms which he has inquired in- 


to, of antiquities which he has examined, he then ſpeaks 
to men, | | 
„The inhabitants of Colchis,” ſays he, in the book 
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Euterpe, appear to come originally from Egypt. 
© This opinion I hold more from my own obſervation 
& than from any hearſay; for 1 found that in Colchis 
es the ancient Egyptians were remembered much more 
te than the antient cuſtoms of Colchis in Egypt. 

„ Thoſe people who dwell along the Pontus Euxi- 
nus ſaid they were a colony ſettled there by Sefol- 
tris; this I conjectured of myſelf, not only from 
their ſwarthy complexion and frizzled hair, but be- 
cauſe the people of Colchis, Egypt and Ethiopia 
are the only people on earth who have practiſed 
circumciſion from time immemorial: for the Phœ- 
nicians and the inhabitants of Paleſtine own that 
they adopted circumciſion from the Egyptians. The 


and Pathenia, together with the Macrons their 
neighbours, acknowledge, that it is not long ſince 
they conformed to this Egyptian cuſtom. It is 
1 chiefly by this that they are perceived to be of E- 
gyptian original. 

% As to Ethiopia and Egypt, this ceremony being 
© of a very ancient date among both nations, I cannot 
* fay which was the original; however, it is probable 
4 that the Ethiopians took it from the Egyptians; as, 
« on the other hand; the Phœnicians, by their traffic 


* and intercourſe with the Greeks, have aboliſhed the 


« cutom of circumcifing new-born children.“ 


It is clear from this paſſage of Herodotus (7) that 


5 | | ſeveral 


(2) Whether the ceremony of circumciſion was firſt introduced 
into the world by the Jews or by the Egyptians, has been much 
conteſted, and is not very material to the cauſe of religion. It is. 
ſufficient to r us to know that God inſtituted circumeiſion as a co- 
venant to Abraham -and his ſeed, without giving ourſelves the 
trouble of inquiring wanther it had been ever adopted by other 

nations. 


Syrians, now ſeated on the banks of the Thermodon 
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ſeveral nations had taken circumciſion from Egypt; 
but no nation has ever ſaid that they derived it from 
the Jews. To which then muſt the origin of this 
cuſtom be attributed, to that nation from whom five or 


ſix others acknowledge they hold it, or to another na- 


tion much inferior in power, leſs commercial, lefs mi- 
litary, hidden in a nook of Arabia Petrea, and which 


has never been able to introduce the leaſt of its cuſ- 
toms in any nation? 


The ſews ſay that they were firſt received into E- 


gypt by way of compaſſion and charity; now is it not 
TT very 


nations. It ſeems, however, to be certain, that no nation except 
the Hebrews practiied it univerfally. The prieſts, indeed, were 
obliged to be circumciſed, but the reſt of the people were leit to 
their liberty. M. Voltaire has adopted the opinion of Le Clerk 
upon this ſubject, which makes the Hebrews to have derived this 
ceremony from the Egyptians; and he has alſo made uſe of the 
very argument ot that learned writer, viz. The improbability that 
the v. gy ptiaus ſhould borrow ſuch a ceremoay trum io contemptible 
a nation as the He brews. Hut were the Heorews fo contemptible 
in the time of ſolepu? Or how could they be ſo cantemptible 
aſter their departure from Egypt, when the inhabitants of that 
country beheld tue Deity operating miracles in their favour? Be- 
ſides, our arthor is miſtaken, when he ſays that the Jews were 
not circumciſed the whole ume they reſided in Egypt, via. 205 
years The Scripture tells us, that thoſe “ who came out of E- 
„ gypt had been circumciſed,” but were dead; and © thoſe who 
% had been born in the Deiert, were not circumciſed,” becauſe 
they were ſeparated from other nations, aud had no necetity tor, 
any mark to diſtinguiſh them, till they entered the Land of Ca- 
naan. Then jGihua circumciſed all tne people, and the Lord ſaid 
unto him, This day have Liolied away the reproach of Egypt from 
„ yon,“ “ opprobrium Egyvuti;” the plain ſcuſe of waich 1s nat, 
as our author {ays, I have delivered you trom What was a reproach 
to you among the Egyptians ; but Ih ve delivered you from what 
rendered you like the Egyptians, and redounucd to your ſhame 
and confuſion, by cutting off a little of the lorelkin, which was 
not ovierved by that unclean and, uncircumcited nation. Is not 
this a more natural conttruction than that of our author? Be- 
ſides, what occation was there for delivering them from what had 
been a reproach to them among the Egyptians, when. they had 
quitted Egypt, and were gone to reſide in another country? They 
had ao need to mind the reproach of the Ezyptians in the land os 
Canaan, | 5 | 
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very probable, that the little people adopted a practise 
of the great people, and that the Jews joined in ſome 
of their maſter's cuſtoms? 

Clement of Alexandria relates that Pythogoras, 
when travelling in Egypt, could not gain admittance 
to the myſteries till he was circumciſed ; conſequently 
there was no being an Egyptian prieſt without circum- 
ciſion. This prieſtly order ſubſiſted when Joſeph came 


into Egypt; the government was of great antiquity, 


and the old ceremonies of Egypt were obſerved with 
the moſt ſcrupulous preciſeneſs. 

The Jews acknowledge that they continued in E- 
_ gypt two hundred and five years; they lay that in all 
that time they were not circumciſed ; this ſhews that, 
during thoſe two hundred and five years, the Epypti- 
ans did not borrow circumciſion from the Jews: is it 
then to be ſuppoſed that they borrowed, this cuſtom; 
after the Jews, according to their own teſtimony, r 
away with all the veſſels which they had fo Kindly 
lent them ? Will a maſter adopt the principal mark of 
his ſlave's religion, aſter robbing him, and running 2 4- 
way? Human nature is not of ſuch a make. 

The book of Joſhua ſays, that the Jews were cir- 
cumciſed in the Deſert : 
* what was a reproach to you among the Egypti- 
„ans (n).“ Now what elſe could this reproach be 
to people hemmed in between the Phœnicians, Arabi- 
ans, and Egyptians, but that for which thoſe three na- 
tions deſpiſed them? 
by taking away from them a little of the farckin. Is 
not this the natural import of that paſſage / 


{© I have delivered you from 


How is this reproach remgved ? 


(in) Our tranſlation has it: I have rolled au 7 , reproach 


of Egypt from off you.” Joſh. v. 9 
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The book of Geneſis ſays that Abraham had been 
circumciſed before; but Abraham having travelled in- 
to Egypt, which had, for a long time, been a flouriſh- 
ing monarchy, governed by a powerful king, circumci- 
fon may not improbably be ſuppoſed to have obtained 
in a kingdom of ſuch antiquity, beforeuthe Jewiſh na- 
tion was formed. Farther, the circumciſion of Abra- 
bam terminated in himſelf; it was not till Joſhua's time 
nis poſterity underwent that ceremony. 

No, before Joſhua, the Iſraelites, by their own con- 
feſſion, came into many of-the Egyptian cuſtoms; they 
imitated that nation in ſeveral ſacrifices and ceremonies, 
as in faſting on the eve of Iſis's feaſts, in ablutions, in 
ſhaving the prieſts heads, likewiſe the burning of in- 


cenſe, the branched chandelier, the ſacrifice of the red 
heifer, the purifying with hyſop, the abſtaining from 


pork, the abomination of the kitchen utenſils of ſtran- 
gers: all theſe things bear witneſs, that the little He- 
brew people, whatever averſion they might have to the 


great Egyptian nation, had retained a vaſt number of 


their old maſters cuſtoms.. The driving of the goat 
Azazel into the deſert, as laden with the fins of the 
people, is a plain imitation of an Egyptian practice; 
tne very rabbins allow, that the ward Azazel is not 
Hebrew, Where, then, is the improbability of the 
Hebrews havi ing imitated the Egyptians in circumci- 


Hon; it was no more than the Arabs, their neighbours, 
had done ? 


It is not at all. ſtrange that God, having ſanctifled 


baptiſm, which is of ſuch an ancient date among the 
Aſiatics, ſhould likewiſe have ſanctified circumciſion, 
of no leſs antiquity among the Africans, It has alrea- 


dy been noticed, that it is in his power to annex his. 


graces to ſuch ſigns as he ſhall pleaſe to chooſe. 


Again, . 
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Again, the Jews, ever ſince their circumciſion unde: 
Jo hua, have conſtantly ret ined this cuſtom down to 
the prefent time. The Arabians have alſo adhered to 
it; but the Egvptians, who, at firſt, circumciſed both 
male and female children, in proceſs. of time diſconti- 
nued this operation on the females, and, at length. li. 
mited it to prieſts, aſtrologers. and prophets. This we 
Tearn from Clement of Alexandria and Origen. None 
of the Ptolemies appear to have been circumciſed. 
The Latin authors, who contemptuouſly call the 
Jews © Curtus appella; credat Judzus apella. curti Ju- 
dei,“ give no ſuch epithets to the Egyptians. At 
preſent the whole people of Egypt are circumciſed, but 


from another reaſon, becauſe Mahometiſm borrowed 


the ancient circumcifion practiſed in Arabia. 

It is this Arabian eircumcifion which has been in- 
troduced among. the Ethiopians, where both females 
and males are ſtill circumciſed. 

It mutt be acknowledged that this ceremony of cir- 
cumciſion ſeems, at firſt, ſomething odd; but let it be 
obſerved, that the oriental prieſts conſecrated them- 
felves to the deities by particular marks. An ivy leaf 
was engraved with a bodkin on Bacchus's prieſts. Lu- 


Clan tells as. that the votaries of the goddeſs Ifis made 


certain characters on their wriſts and necks the prieſts 
of Cibele emaſculated themſelves, 


It is very likely that the, Egyptians, who revered 


the inſtrument of generation, and carried the figure of 
it in pompous proceſſions, took it into their heads to 
offer up to Ifis and Ofiris, by whom every thing on 


earth was engendered, a ſmall part of that member, by 
which thoſe deities bad appointed that the human ſpe- 


cles ſhould be perpetuated, The eaſtern cuſtoms are 
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fo extremely different from ours, that, to a man of ever 
ſo little reading, nothing ſhould appear ſtrange, A Pa- 


riſian, on being told that the Hottentots cut out one cf 


their male children's teſticles, is quite aſtoniſned; and 
perhaps a Hottentot is equally ſurpriſed that the Parts. 


bans retain both. 


CONVULSION FITS. 


nou the year 1724, dancings were ſeen in St. Me- 
dard's church-yard ; many were the miracles wrought 
there ; one the ducheſs Du Maine has immortalized in 
2 ſong: 


Vn decroteur a la royale, 
Pu talon gauche eſtropi&, 
© Obtint pour grace ſpeciale 
* D*etre boiteux de l'autre pied.“ 


The fubſtance of which is: that a tip-top ſhoe ja- 
„ panner, lame in his left foot, obtained, as a ſpecial 
% favour, that his right ſhould become as bad.? 


The miraculous fits are known to have continued till 


a puard was placed at the church yard. 


“De par le roi defenſe à Dieu 
* De plus frequenter en ce lieu.“ 


a: God is hereby forbidden, in the king's name, ever | 
* more to come within this place.“ 


The Jeſuits, as is likewiſe known, being unable to 
perform any fuch miracles, fince their Xavier had ex- 
hauſted all the fociety's gifts by raiſing nine perſons 
from the dead, by way of counterpoile to the credit of 
the Janfeniſts, engraved a print of Chriſt in a Jetuit's 
habit; and it is farther known that à wag of the Jan- 
ouſt party, ke under the print, 
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* Admirez Partifice extreme 
De ces moines ingenieux ; 
Ils vous ont habille comme eux. 
** Mon Dieu, de peur qu'on ne vous aime.” 


„ The contrivance of theſe cunning monks ! That 


ad thou mayeſt not be loved, O God, they have dreſſed 
* thee up in their garb. 


The 1 the better to prove that Jeſus Chriſt 

could never have put on the habit of a Jeſuit, filled 
Paris with Eonvulſions, and drew every body to their 
party. Carre de Montgeron, a counfellor of parlia- 
ment, went and delivered to the king a collection in 
Juarto of all their miracles, atteſted by a thouſand wit- 
neſſes; for which, with very good reaſon, he was put 
under confinement, and obliged to go through a regi- 
men to bring him to his ſenſes: but truth is always too 
ſtrong for perſecution; the miracles went on for thir- 
ty years ſucceſſively, without any intermiſſion. Siſter 
| Roſe, ſiſter Illuminated, filter Promiſed, ſiſter Devout, 
were, perpetually ſent for to people's houſes : they uſed 
to have themſelyes whipped, and no marks of it were 
to be ſeen the next day, They could bear, without 
any ſhew of pain, to be beaten on the breaſts with ſticks 
(no wonder; fince it had been well fenced for the ex- 
hibition of ſuch a farce); they were laid before a great 
fire, with their faces copiouſly plaſtered over with po- 


mat um, and did not burn. At length, as time improves - 


all arts, the ſcenery ended in ſticking ſwords into their 
| fleſhy parts, and crucifying them; even a celebrated 
divine had likewiſe the honour of being extended on 


the croſs, and all this to convince the world that a cer- 


tain bull was abſurd and ridiculous, which might have 
been done at a much cheaper rate. 
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Janſeniſts and Jeſuites, one and all, leagued together 
againſt the Spirit of Laws, and againſt .... , and a- 


gainſt © © © + oy and againſt © 6 + + 2 and againſt * © + 0 "2 
and, after ſuch doings, we have the face to laugh at the 


Laplanders, the Samoyedes, and the Negroes ! 
COUNTRY. 


A covunTsy is compoſed of ſeveral families; and as ſelf- 
dove generally leads us to ſtand up for, and ſupport our 
particular families, when a contrary intereſt does not 
intervene ; ſo, from the like ſelf- love,. a man ſtands up 


for his town or village, which he calls his native 
home. 


F 


The more extended this native home is, the leſs we 
love it, for diviſion weakens love; it is impoſſible in 
nature to have a tender love for a family ſo numerous 
as ſcarce to be known. i 

The candidate, amidſt his ambitious intrigues to be 
choſen ædile, tribune, prætor, conſul, dictator, makes 
a noiſe about his love for his country, whereas it is on- 


ly himſelf that he loves; every one is for ſecuring to 


himſelf the freedom of lying at his own home, and 
that it ſhall be in no man's power to turn him out; e- 
very one is for being ſure of his life and fortune. Thus 
the whole ſociety coinciding in the like wiſhes, pri- 
vate intereſt becomes that of the public; and an indi- 
vidual, in praying only for himſelf, prays in effect for 
the whole community. | 

Every ſtate on the whole earth indiſputably, has ori- 
ginally been a republic; it is the natural - progreſs of 
human nature; a number of families at firſt entered in- 
to an alliance to ſecure one another againſt bears and 
wolves; and that which had plenty of grain, bartered 
with another which had nothing but wood, 
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On our diſcovery of America, all the ſeveral tribe: 


throughout that vaſt part of the world were found di- 


vided into republics; but there were only two king. 
doms. Of a thouſand nations, only two were Tubdued, 

It was anciently fo on our fide of the globe: before 
the petty kings of Etruria and Rome ftarted up, Eu- 
rope was full of republics. Africa has ſtill its repub- 
lics; [ripoli, Tunis, Algiers, which lie ſo far north as, 
in ſome meaſure, to confine on Europe, are common- 
wealths of robbers. The Hottentots, a people on the 
ſouth of Africa, {till live, as men are ſaid to have lived 
in the primitive ages of the world, free, all equal, no 
maſters, no ſubjects, no money, and few or no wants; 
their ſheep ſupply them both with food and raiment, 
and their manſions are huts of wood and earth: they 
are the very filthieſt of men, and with a moſt rank ſmell ; 
but this they are net ſenſible of, and oy both live 
and die more quietly than we. 

Europe has eight republics without monarchs; Ve- 
nice, Holland, Switzerland, Genoa, Lucca, Raguſa, 
Geneva, St. Marino. Poland, Sweden, and England, 
may be looked on as republics under a king, but Po- 
land alone calls itſelf ſuch. 

Now, which would you have your country to be? 
a monarchy or a republic ? This is a queſtion which 
has been bandied to and fro theſe four thouſand years. 
Aſk the rich which is beſt, and they will unanimouſly 
vote for an ariſtocracy z inquire of the people, and 
they will one and all cry up a democracy : as for roy- 
alty. it is only kings who will prefer it. . How then 


comes it to paſs that almoſt the whole earth is govern- 
ed by monarchs? Aſk the rats who propoſed to hang 
| a bell about the cat's neck, But the true reaſon is, 
that 
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chat men very rarely deſerve to be their own gover- 
nors. | 

It is a ſad caſe, that often there is no being a good 
patriot without being an enemy to other men. The 
elder Cato that worthy patriot, in giving his vote in 
the ſenate, uſed always to ſay, Such is my opinion; and 
down with Carthage. A great part of patriotiſm is 
thought to conſiſt in wiſhing one's native ci.untry a flou- 
riching trade, and diſtinguiſhed ſucceſſes in war. Now 
it is manifeſt, that for one country to gain, another 
mult loſe and its ſucceſſes in war muſt of courie ſpread 


calamity in other parts. Such, then, is the ſtate of hu- 


man affairs, that to wiſh an increaſe of grandeur to one's 
native country, is wiſhing harm to its neighbours. He 
who is a citizen of the univerſe would have his coun- 
try neither greater nor ſmaller, richer nor poorer. 


CRITICISM. 


J vo not here intend to ſpeak of the criticiſm of ſcho- 
liaſts, who pretend to reſtore a word of an ancient au- 
thor, very well underſtood before: neither ſhall I med- 
dle with thoſe real critics, who, as far as is poſſible, 


have cleared up ancient hiſtory and philoſophy. The 
ſatirical critics are the men I am now to deal with. 


A man of letters one day . Taſſo with me, fell 
on this ſtanza: | 


« Chiama gli habitator dell' ombre eterne 
Il rauco ſuon della Tartarea tromba, 
% Treman le ſpazioſe atre caverne, 
„E Paer Cieco a quel rumor rimbomba ; 
Ne ſi ſtridendo mai dalle ſuperne 
* Re gioni del cielo il fulgvr piomba. 
4 Ne fi ſcoſſa giammai trema la terra, 
* Quando vapori in ſen gra vida ſerra.“ | 
Je 
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He afterwards read, as they fell under his eye, ſeve. 
val ſtanzas of the like force and harmony: how, cried 
he, is this what your Boileau is pleaſed to call tinſel ! 
Is it thus he ſtrives to depreciate a great man who liy- 
ed a hundred years before him, the better to exalt an- 
other great man who lived fixteen hundred years be- 


fore him, and who would not have failed to have done 


Juſtice to Taſlo ? - 

Be eaſy, ſaid I to him, let us look into Quinaut's 
operas; what we met with at the opening of the 
book, could not but incenſe us againſt the petulancy 


of criticiſm ; it was the following paſſage in the ad- 


mirable opera of Armida : 


SIDONIE. 
La haine eſt affreuſe et barbare, 
L' amour contraint les coeurs dont il s' empare, 
« A ſouffrir des maux rigoureux. 
* $i votre ſort eſt en votre puiſſance, 
* Faites choix de Vindifference, 
Elle aflure un ſort plus heureur. 
ARMIDE, 
-«« Non, non, il ne m'eſt pas poſſible 
De paſſer de mon trouble en un état paiſible; 
Mon coeur ne ſe peut plus calmer ; 
„ Renaud m'offenſe trop, il n'eſt que trop aimable, 
+. C'eſt pour moi deformais un choix indiſpenſable 
6 De le häir ou de Vaimer,” 


We went through the whole piece, and it muſt be 
owned that the beauty of Taſſo's genius is enhanced 
by Quinaut : Well, ſaid I to my friend, after this, 
could you think that Boileau ſhould continnally make 
it his buſineſg to expoſe Quinaut as a wretched poetal- 
ter? He even brought Lewis XIV. to believe, that 
his beautiful, foft, pathetic, elegant writer owed all 
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his merit to Lully's muſic. That I can very eaſily 
account for, anſwered my friend; it was not the muf— 
cian Boileau was jealous of, but the poet: however, 
what ſignifies the ſaying of a man who, to tag a rhime 
to a line ending in avr, ſometimes fell ſoul of Bour- 
ſaut, ſometimes of Henaut, ſometimes of Quinaut, ac- 
cording to the terms on which he ſtood with thoſe cen- 
tlemen? But, that your warmth againſt injuſlice may 
not cool, only go to the window, and view that grand 
front of the Louvre, by which Perraut has gained im- 
mortal reputation: this ingenious artiſt happened to be 
hrother to a very learned member of the academy, b 
tween whom and Bolleau there had been ſome literary 
v-rangling, and for this, truly, Mr. Boileau tranſmits 
this man to poſterity with the character of a paltry ar- 
Cbitect. 

My friend, after a pauſe, replied with a ſigh, this is 
the temper of man. The duke de Sully, in his Me- 
moirs. {peaks of the cardinal d*Offat and ſecretary Vil- 
lerov as bad miniſters. Louvois ſtrove to ſuppreſs in 
himſelf any eſteem for the great Colbert: they, ſaid I, 
Lid not print any thing againſt each other Whiiſt Eving, 
that is a folly ſcarce ſeen in auy but divines, ſcholars, 
and lawyers. 


We had a man of merit, Lamotte, who has written 
very fine ſtanzas. 


Quelquefois au feu qui la chñarme, 
KReſiſte une jeune beauté, 

« Et contre elle meme elle s' arme, 
P'une penible fermeté. 

He las cette contrainte extreme 

© La prive du vice ay. ene aime, 

% Pour fuir la honte qu'elle häit: 

* Ja feverite n'eſt que faſte, 
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Et l'honneur de paſſer pour chaſte 
« La reſout a Vetre en effet.“ 


A blooming beauty ſometimes withſtands a pleaſ- 


ing paſſion, and to prompting nature oppoſes a pain- 
ful firmneſs. This violent conſtraint, to avoid dread- 
ed ſhame, preſerves her from the vice to which Her 
heart is attached; her purity was pride and ſhow ; 
and the reputation of chaſtity determined her againſt 
< the violation of it.” | 

„En vain ce ſevere ſtoique 

Sous mille defauts abattu, 

© Se vante d'une ame heroique, 

** Toute vouce a la vertu; 

Ce n'eſt point la vertu qu'il aime, 

Mais ſon coeur yvre de lui meme 

* Voudroit uſurper les autels ; 

« Et par ſa ſageſſe frivole 

Il ne veut que par Vidole 

Qu'il offre au culte des mortels.” 

„This auſtere Stoic, the ſlave of a multitude of 
vices, boaſts of heroiſm, of a ſoul abſolutely conſe- | 
* crated to virtue. Abſurd conceit ! Virtue has none 
of his love; but his inflated heart claims altars ; and 
e the ſole ſcope of his varniſhed wiſdom is to deck the 
66 


idol for univerſal worſhip,” 


„Les champs de Phariale & d'Arbelle 
„ Ont vi triompher deux valnqueurs, 
«* L'un et l'autre digne modele 

„ Que ſe propoſent les grands coeurs. 
Mais le ſueces a fait leur gloire; 
Et ſi le ſceau de la victoire 

N*eit conſacré ces demi-dieux, 
Alexandre aux yeux du vulgaire 
N'aurait été qu'un Temeraire, 

Et Ceſar qu'un ſeditieux.“ 


6 


Pharſalia 
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“ Pharſalia and Arbella's plains beheld the triumph 
of two victors, the model and admiration of all mar- 
tial ſpirits; but to ſucceſs they owe their whole 
glory ; for had not victory conſecrated theſe demi- 
gods, Alexander would have been accounted a Hot- 
ſpur, and Cwſar an incendiary.” 

This amiable author, ſays he, more than once array- 
ed philoſophy in the graceful attire of poeſy. Had he 
always written ſuch ſtanzas, he would have been the 
chief lyric poet among us; yet whilſt ſuch beautiful 
pieces came from him, a cotemporary of his could call 
him a Green Gooſe, and in another place ſay, “the 


e tireſome beauty of his propoſitions ;?? and in another, 


„they have but one fault, they ſhould have been writ- 


| © ten in proſe; one ſees with half an eye they came 
“ from Quinaut. 


He purſues him every where, every where charges 
him with dryneſs and want of harmony. 


Perhaps you would be glad to ſee the odes written 
ſome years after by this ſame cenſor, who tried La Motte 


in fo arbitrary a manner, and decried him with fuck 
contempt. Here are fome ſpecimens, 

* Cette influence ſouveraine 
* Neeſt pour lui qu'une illuſtre chaine, 
* Qui Pattache au bonheur d'autrui; 
Tous les brillans qui l'embelliſſent, 
Tous les talents qui l'annobliſſent, 


Sont en lui, mais non pas a lui.“ 


10 


«c 


This ſovereign power is but a glittering thats, bind- 
ing lum to the happineſs of others; all the brilliant 
qualities which adorn him, all the talents which en— 
© noble him, though in him, are not his.” 


Il reſt rien que le temps n'abſorbe ne devore, 
Et les faits qu'on ignore, 
Sont bien peu difterents des faits non avenus.“ 


Be er ee oi 
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66 


“Nothing eſcapes the devouring jaws of time; and 
what is unknown differs very little from what never 


** happened.“ ! 


© That goodneſs which in her diſplays its moſt en- 


£6 


4 


45 


ce 


3 
« La bontẽ qui brille en elle 
© De ſes charmes les plus doux, 
EX une image de celle, 
Qu' elle voit briller en vous. 
Et par vous ſeule enrichie, 
Sa politeſſe affranchie 
Des moindres obſcurités, 
Ef la lueur refléchie, 


„ Des vs ſublimes clartés.“ 


gaging Charms, is the image of that which, admiring, 


+ the beholds in you; and by you alone enriched : her 


politneſs, freed from the leaſt darkening ſpot, is a light 


reflected from your re! plendency, mY 


Ils ont vii par ta bonne foi 

De leurs peuples troubiés d'effroi 
La cramte heureuſement dcque. 
Et derancinee à jamais 

La haine ſi jiouvent recue, 

En turvivance de la paix.“ 


« Through thy probity they have ſeen the terrors of 


their appalled people happily miſtaken; and hatred, 
often received in averſion for peace, for ever extir- 


pated.“ 


{6 


Devoile à ma viie empreſſèe 
Ces deités d' adoption, 
Synonimes de la penſce, 
Symboles de I abſtraction.” 


48 


CY 


4 


< 
„ 


« Unveil to my eager ſight thoſe 1 deities, 


jynonymous with cogitation, emblems of abſtracte d- 
neſs,” 


© N'eſt 


82 
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Nieeſt ce pas une fortune, 
Quand d'une charge commune, 
Deux moitics portent le faix? 
Que le moindte le reclame, 
Et que du bonheur de l' ame 
Le corps ſeul faſſe les fraix.“ 


is it not a rare happineſs, where, in a burthen 


% common to two, the leaſt infiils on bea ing the 
** whole load? Thus the body lavs itſelf out for the 
* 


gratiſications of the foul.” 

To be ſure, ſaid my judicious pbilologiſt, this is 
wretched traſh to be publiſſed as models, after criti- 
citing a writer with ſo much icurrility, The author 
had done much better to have leſt his adverſary in the 
quiet enjoyme ». of his merit, and have retained his 
own ſhare of it; but alas! the genus irritabile va. 
© tum,” is ſtill as fick as ever with the overflowirgs 


of an acrid bile, The public, its views extending no 


farther than amuſement, overlooks theſe trifles in men 


oi talents. It ſees, in an allegory called Pluto, ſome 


judges condemned to be flead, and fitting in hell, on a 
feat covered with their ſkins, inſtead of the lilies (a): 
the reader never troubles himſelf whether the judge 
deſerved it or not, cr whether the plaintiff who had 
ſummoned them before Pluto be in the right or wrong; 
he reads thoſe verſes purely for his pleaſure, and it. 
they give him pleaſure that is all he defires : if the al- 
legory diſguſts him, he ſhits the book, and would not 
ſtir a foot to have the ſentence confirmed or annul- 
led. | ; 
F 3 Racines 


(n) The arms of France embroidered on the covering of the- 
benches in courts of jultice, 
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Racine's inimitable tragedies have been all criti- 
eiſed, and very badly, 8 the critics were rivals. 
Ihe competent judges of an art are the artiſts; true, 
but when is it the artiſts are not corrupted ? 

An artiit very {kilful, and, withal, a man of taſte, 
without either prejudice or envy, would make an ex- 
cellent critic ; but a hard matter it is to find ſuch a 
man. 


. 


Taar ever the whole globe was at one time totally 
overflowed with water, is phyſically impoſſible. The 
ſea may have covered all parts ſucceſſively, one after 
the other; and this could be only in a gradation ſo 
very ſlow, as to take up a prodigious number of ages. 
The ſea, in the ſpace of five hundred wars, has with- 


drawn from Aigues-mortes, from Frejus, and from 


Ravenna, once large ports, leaving about two leagues 
of land quite dry. This progreſſion ſhews, that, to 
make the circuit of the globe it would require two 
millions two hundred and fifty thouſand years. A 
very remarkable circumſtance is, that this period comes 
very near to that which the earth's axis would take up. 
in raiſing itſelf again, and coinciding with the equator; 
a motion ſo far from improbable, that, foi theſe fifty 
years paſt, ſome apprehenſion has been entertained of 
it, but it cannot be accompliſhed under two millions 
three hundred thouſand years. 

The ſtrata, or beds of ſhells, every where found, 
fixty, eighty, and even a hundred leagues from the 
ſea, prove, beyond all diſpute, that it has inſenſibly 


depoſited thoſe maritime products on grounds which 


were once its ſhores : but that the water, at one and 
the ſame time, covered the whole earth, is a phyſical 


ablurdity, 
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abſurdity, which the laws of gravitation, as well as 
thoſe of fluids, and the deficiency of the quantity ot 
water, demonitrate to be impoſſible. Not that any 
thing here is meant in the leaſt to affect the great 
truth of the univerſal deluge as related in the Pen- 
tateuch; on the contrary, this is a miracle, and there- 
fore to be believed; it is a miracle, therefore could 
not be effected by phyſical cauſes, 

The whole hiſtory of the deluge is miraculous, It 
is a miracle that forty days rain ſhould have ſubmer- 
ged the four parts of the world ; that the waters roſe 
fifteen cubits above all the higheſt mountains: it is a 
miracle that there ſhould have been cataracts, doors, 
and apertures in heaven; it is a miracle that all ani- 


mals ſhould have repaired to the ark, from the ſeveral 


parts of the world; it is a miracle that Noah ſhould 
have found fodder for them during ten months ; it 1s 
a miracle that all the creatures, with the proviſions, 
could be contained in the ark; it. is a miracle that 
moſt of them did not die there; it is a miracle that, 


at going out of the ark, ſuſtenance could be found for 


man and beaſt ; it is likewiſe a miracle, that one Pel- 


letier ſhould have conceited that he had explained 
how all the ſeveral kinds of creatures might very na- 


turally be contained and fed in the ark.. 
Now, the hiſtory of the deluge being the moſt mi- 


raculous thing ever heard of, it is idle (o) to go about 


elucidating it; there are myſteries which we believe 
F 4 through 


(o) Our author is miſtaken, when he ſays it is idle to go about 
elucidating the hiſtory of the deluge, and that the whole mutt 
be reſolved into a miracle. That the divine aſſiſtance muſt be 
called in on this occaſiun, may be allowed; but that every part 
of the hiſtory is miraculous, we cannot aſſent to. The difficult: 
ot finding out ſuch a prodigious quantity of water as was requi- 
tite for covering all the globe to fifteen cubits above the highett 
mountains, has made ſome modern writers imagine, that this de- 
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through faith; and faith conſiſts in believing what rea- 
ton does not believe: which again is another miracle. 

Thus the ſtory of the univerſal deluge is like that 
of the tower of Babel, of Balaam's afs, of the fall of 
Jericho at the blowing of the trumpets, of the waters 
turned into blood, the paſſage of the Red Sen, and all 
ke miracles which God was pleaſed to perform in be- 
halt of his choſen people. Theſe are depths unfa- 
thomable by the line of human reaſon. 


T 


Or all the books which have reached our times, the 
moſt ancient is () Hemer: here we become acquaint- 


ed 


Inge overwbelmed only one part of the earth, But all antiquity 
e eved that the deluge Was univertal, and the Seriptüre EX 
piſton it in the ſtrongelt terms. Had not all the earth been co- 


vered with the waters of the deluge, the building of the ark 


would have been needleſs. It would have been ſuffi ent for God 
to have warned Noah to go to ſome other country, which wa 
not to have been overwhelmed with water. Beti:{es, it would 
Live required no leſs a miracle to Keep up the waters in one part 
of the earth, than to drown the whole. As to the difficulty of 
t:ncing out waters ſufficient to overflow the worTl.l, without þav- 
ing recourſe to a miracle, is it not very rational to make anſwer, 
that xs, in the derne the whole maſs ot the carth was co— 
wored with waters, which retired into the cavities of the earth, 


er were drawn up 1 5 ; fo thoſe cavities having thrown out 


hee Waters by the motion of the earth, and the clouds bein g 
alſolve. 4 into Water, the ſame quantity of water mecting, might 
again cover the globe of the earth. This is what Moſes ment, 
when he ſaid, © That the fountarns of the deep, and the catara?s 
of heaven were grened.” It muſt be owned, indecd, that to 
draw this gnaptity of water out of the abyis on the ſurface of 
he carth required the exertion of the Nivine Power. The other 
d:tticulties about Moik's ark may be eaſily ſolved. That the 
ipace in ſuch a velit was abundantly ſufficient to contain both 
Now end his family, as well as the animals, and all neceſlary 
p07 NOS ye them, appears mult evidcntly, whatever our author 


ay preterd., from the gecomet! ical! calculations of learned men, 
15 „ Bil Wilkins and others. Sce the Univ. Hitt. vol. i. p 2259. 


„ alt Milkius's Efay towards a real Character, and Pelletier 
Pint. fur!“ Arche de Soc. 
(D) ii fs @ mitoke, the hftory of Molcs is the moſt anc ent 
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that their ſect is but little prioz.to our vulgar ꝙra. 
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ed with the manners of profane antiquity, with heroes 1 
and gods, as rude and unpolithed as if made in the A 
likeneſs of man; but there, on the other hand, we 1 
meet with the elements of philoſophy, and eſpecially Y 
the notion of Deſtiny, no leſs lord of. the gods, than ; 
the gods are lords of the world: |; 

Jupiter would fein fave Hector; he conſults the de ö 
tinies; he weighs the fates of Hector and Achilles in. 
ſcales, and finding that the Trcan muit abſolutely be ' 


llain by the Greek, he is ſenſible all oppoſition to it 
would be fruitleſs: and from that moment Apollo, 
HeQor's guardian genius, is obliged to forfake him 
(Liad, lib. xxii.), and though Homer, according tv 
the privilege: of antiquity, often interlards his poem 
with quite oppoſite ideas, yet is he the fici in whom 
the notion of deſtiny. occurs; fo that i: muſt be ſup- 


P 


Poled to have been current in his time. | 
This nétion of deſtiny was not received by the Je- 
it Phkriſees till ſeveral ages after; for the Phaiiccs 
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nhemfelves, who, among that infignificant people, were, 
the principal literati, were but of a modern date. At 


ons with many Stoic tenets. St. Jerom even 1038; 


Puilofophers never ſtood in need of Homes, or the- 

gariſees, to be convinced that every thing 1s done -- 
Ly immutable, laws, that every thingy is ſettled, and. 
that every thing is a neceſſary effect. 
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his primitive laws; in either caſe, theſe laws are im- 
mutable ; 1n either caſe, every thing is neceſlary : hea- 
vy bodies gravitate towards the centre of the earth, 
and cannot tend to remain in the air; pear-trees can 


never bear pine-apples; the inſtinct of a ſpaniel can. 


never be the inſtinct of an oftrich; every thing 1 is ar- 
ranged, ſet in motion, and limited. 


Man can have but a certain number of teeth, hairs, 
and ideas; and a time comes when he neceſſarily loſes. 
mem: it is a contradiction that what was yeſterday 
has not been, and what is. to-day ſhould not be; no 
leſs a contradiction is it that a thing which is to be 


ſnould not come to pals... 


If thou couldſt give a turn to the deſtiny of a fly, 
{ ſee no reaſon why thou mighteſt not as well deter- 
mine the deſtiny of all other flies, of all other animals, 
of all men, and of all nature; ſo that, at laſt, thou 


wouldſt be more powerful than God himſelf. 
It is common for weak people to ſay, ſuch a phyſi- 
cian has cured my aunt. of a moſt dangerous illneſs; he 


has made her live ten. years longer than ſhe would. 


Others as weak, but, in their own opinion, very wile, 
fay, the prudent man owes. his fortune to himſelf, 


« Nullum numen abeſt, fi fit prudentia, ſed nos 
Te facimus fortuna Deam cœloque locamus.“ 


But the prudent man oftentimes is cruſhed "i his 
deſtiny, inſtead of making it; it is their deſtiny that 
renders men prudent. | 
Some profound politicians affirm, that, had Crom- 
well, Ludlow, Ireton, and about a dozen more par- 
liamentarians, been made away with a week before 
the cutting off Charles the Firſt's head, that king 
1 have lived longer, and have died in his bed. 
They 


hv od $ nr 


! [N 
j 1 
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\ | 1 
, They are in the right, and may farther add, that, had 'Y 
; all England been ſwallowed up by the ſea, that mo- 4 
1 narch would not have ended his days on a ſcaffold at 1 
\ Whitehall, near the Banqueting-houſe; but, by the ; b 
| arrangement of occurrences, Charles was to have his 9 
| head cut off. 9 
Cardinal d'Oſſat was unqueſtionably a man of more 1 
| prudence than your lunatic in Bedlam ; but is it not 1 
manifeſt that the wiſe d' Oſſat's organs were of another | 
texture than that madman's? So a fox's organs differ 1 
from thoſe of a crane or a lark. 1 
| The phyſician has ſaved: thy aunt. Allowed; but | 
| herein he certainly did not reverſe the order of na- 1 
5 ture; he conformed to it. It is evident that thy aunt | 
could not hinder her being born in fuch a town, and | 4 
, having a certain illneſs at ſuch a time; that the phy= ' 
fician could be no where but in the town where he 9 
was; that thine aunt was to ſend for him; and that | 9 
he was to preſcribe for her thoſe medicaments which | J 
have effected her cure. J 
A peaſant imagines that the hail which has 3 4 
in his ground is purely matter of chance; but the phi- 1 I 
loſopher knows that there is no ſuch thing as chance; : 2 
} and that by the conſtitution of the world, it muſt ne- | [ 
| ceflarily have hailed that day, in that very place. | J 
* Some, alarmed at this truth, are for halving it, as | | q 
ſtraitened debtors offer half to their creditors, defiring fil 
| ſome forbearance for the remainder. There are, fay = 
| they, neceſſary events (97), and others which are not | 
| F 6 fo: | 
| (7) The * world is ſubjeck to invariable laws; man, f 
therefore, as a phyſical being, is, like other bodies, governed by 
thoſe ate laws: hut as an intelligent being, 2 nature re- L 
| quires him to be a free agent. Our author has taken his notions 5 
? on this article, and on that of Liberty, from Mr. Locke, who de- d 
K® | Die“ 
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fo: but it would be odd, indeed, that one part of this 
world were fixed, and not the other; that ſome things 
which happen were to happen, and that others which 
happen were not neceſſarily to happen. On a cloſe 
examination, the doctrine which oppoſes that of deſti— 
ny, muſt appear loaded with abſurdities, and contrary 
to the idea of an eternal providence: but many are 
deſtined to reaſon wrongly, others not to reaſon at all, 
and others to perſecute thoſe who do reaſon, 

You aſk me what, then, becomes of liberty? 1 en- 
derſtand you not. I know nothing of that liberty von 
peak of, nor yourſelf, indeed 3 elſe you would not be 
9 long controverting about its nature. If you will, 
or, rather, if you can, INE 
K is, turn to the letter L. 


examine with me wiat 


DREAMS, 


“ Somnia que ludunt animos volitanubus umbris, 
Non a« }ubra deum, nec ab ætliere namina mittunt, 
Zed {ua quiſque facit.“ 


Bur how ſo, when all the ſenſes. are deadened in ſteep,, 
is there one Within ſtill alive and active (r)? What! 
when 


mis that there is ſuch a power. in man as a Liberty of Will ; which 
youu may ſee refuted by the ingenious Dr. Clarke, on the Being 
and Attiibutes, p. 86. 


(r) M. Voltaite does not ſeem to be ſufficiently acquainted 
Wir the cauſe of drcarns, ar to have ightly examined that put 
&f natural pkileſophy. In order to clear up this matter, we {houid 
3 reviouſly inquife into the nature of waking and fieeping. Wh 
| 1. ng conſiſts 1 n this, that the animal ſpirits being at that time n 

zrcat plenty ir the brain, and capable of being eafily determined 
to run from thence through all rhe nerves, they lil them. in ſuch 
a manner as fo keep all the c« Þ: Fements of them ſtretched and 
diſtinct from ech other. Sleeping, on the contrary, is cauſed hy 
a ſcarcity, or failure, of ſpirits; ; fo that the pores of the brain, 
tiGugh which the ſpirits uit fall run into the nerves, not being 
kcpt open by ths continual 40% ing of the ſpirits, ſhut up of herz- 


{ec Ki CS. 2 


| 


| 
| 
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when your eyes have lo!t their ſight, and your ears 
their hearing, do you ſtill ſee and hear in your dreams? 
The dog hunts in his dreams, barks, chaſes his prey, 
and fealls on his reward. That the poet verſifies in his 
ſleep, the mathematician views figures, the era pay ir” 
clan reaſons night or wrong, we have many ſtriking in- 
ſtances. | 

Is this the action only of the body's organs, or is it 
merely the ſoal, which, now freed from the power of 
the ſenſes, aRs in the full enjoyment of its properties.? 

If the organs alone produce our dreams by nighe, 
why not our ideas by day? If it be merely the yy 
Ging of itſelf, and quiet by the ſuſpenſion of the 
ſenſes, vbich is the only cauic and ſubject of all your 
tleeping ideas, whence is it, that they are almoſt evar 
irrational, irregular, end incoherent? Can it be, that, 
in the time of the ſoul's moſt abſtract quietude, its 
LNagivations tov te the moſt contulcd ? Is it fantafti- 


cal when free? Were it born with metaphylical ideas, 


as ſome writers, who were troubled with waking 


7 


{:4.ms, have abumed, its pure and. luminous ideas of 


Leing, of infiinituce, and of all primary principles, na— 


tarally thould awake in her with the greateſt energy 
wen the body 1s ſlecping, and men ſhould philoſo- 
puiie beit in their dreams. 


Whatever ſyſtem you eſpoule, howsver you may la- 


cur to prove that memory ſtirs the brain, and your 


brain 4 


ſc. ves. The ſpirits being diſſipated, and no new ones flowing in, 


1 ceplilaments of the ner ves Wil! become loft, and cicate to dach 


Gt $4 IEF» BED nd it, at that time . «al, 7 O This Cl mul. ES an iin, Aeſhon GON 6 N 
bart 0; the body, thoie nerves cannot tranſmit it to the brain. 
And her.ce it follows, that there can banc ſentation. But, it may 


Happen that, while we tre aſlech, fore of the animal ſfirits which 
„ae in the brain may ſhake force of the parts of the brain, in tlie 


inte manner As the v TW ould be bah C1 by an cxternal object ate 
tecting thc corphrcal ſemes; then there will he a ſenſation 1,iſcd 
it + tue iv] 4.30 . h a dort "1 F< rccption 1: C ward a dream. 


— Oh X N 
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brain your ſoul, you muſt allow that, in all your ideas 


in ſleep, you are entirely paſſive; your will has no 


ſhare in thoſe images. Thus it is clear, that you can 


think ſeven or eight hours on a. ſtretch, without having 
the leaſt inclination to think, and even without being 


certain that you.do think. Conſider this, and tell me 


what is man's compound? 

Superſtition has always dealt much in dreams; no- 
thing, indeed, was more natural. A man dale: con- 
ezrned about his miſtreſs who lies ill, dreams that he 
ſees her dying; and the next day ſhe actually dies 


then, to be ſure, God had given him previews know- 


ledge of his beloved's-death. 


A commander of an army dreams of gaining a battle; 


gains it; then the gods had intimated it to him that 
he ſhould be conqueror, 


It 1s only ſuch dreams as meet with ſome accomplith- 


ment that are taken notice of, the others we think not 
worth remembrance. Dreams make full as great 2 
part of ancient hiſtory as oracles. 


The end of ver, 26. cap. xix. of Leviticus, the 


Vulgate renders: thus > © Thou ſhalt: not obſerve 
6 dreams ().“ But the word pagan is not in the 


Hebrew : and:it would be ſomething odd, that the ob- 


ſervance of dreams ſhould: be forbidden in the ſame 


book, which tells us that Joſeph ſaved. Egypt, and 
brought his family. to ou proſperity by interpreting, 


three dreams. 
The interpretation of dreams and viſions was ſo com- 


mon, that ſomething beyond this knowledge was re- 
quired; the magician was ſometimes even to gueſs what. 
mother had dreamed. Nebuchadnezzar forgetting a. 


dream. 
{s) Moſt tranſlations have Tims, 


wits MO 
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dream, ordered the magacians, on pain of death, to find 
it out; Daniel the Jew, who was of the ſame ſchool as the 
magicians, ſaved their lives, both finding out and inter- 
preting the king's dream. This and many other ac- 


counts prove, that oneiromancy, or the interpretation: 
of. dreams, was not prohibited by the Jewiſh inſtitutes... 


END, FINAL CAUSES. 


A MAN, it ſeems, muſt be ſtark mad to deny that the 
ſtomach is made for digeſtion, the eye to ſee, and the 


ear to hear. 
On the other hand, he muſt be ſtrangely attached to 


final cauſes, to affirm, that ſtone was made to build 


houſes, and that China breeds ſilk-worms to furnith 
Europe with ſattin. 


But it is ſaid, if God has manifeſtly made one thing 


with deſign, he had a deſign in every thing. To allow 
a Providence in one caſe, and deny it in another, is ri- 
diculous. Whatever is made was foreſeen and arrang- 
ed; now every arrangement has its object, every effect 
its cauſe ; therefore every thing is equally the reſult, 
or the product, of a final cauſe; therefore it is equal- 


ly true to ſay that noſes were made to wear ſpectacles, 
and fingers. to be decorated with diamonds, as it is- 


true to ſay, that the ears have been made to hear. 
ſounds, and the eyes to receive light. 


This difficulty, I apprehend, may be eafily cleared. 
up, when the effects are invariably the ſame in all times 


and places; when ſuch uniform effects are independent. 
of the beings they appertain boy there is then evident- 
ly a final cauſe. 
All, animals have eyes and they ſee ; all have ears 
and they hear; all a mouth with which they eat; a 
ſtomach, 
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ſtomach, or ſomething fimilar, by which they digeſt, 
all an orifice which voids the excrements; all an 1a- 
ſtrument of generation, and theſe natural gifts operate 
in them without the intervention df any art. Hexe 


are clear demonſtrations of final cauſes, and to gain- 
fay lo univerſal a truth, would be to pervert our 1a- 


culty of thinking. 

But it is not in all places, nor at all times, tha: 
ſtones form edifices; all noſes do not wear ſpeQtacies 
all fingers have not à ring, nor all legs covered with 


ilk ſtockings: therefore a fſilk worm is not made to 


cover my legs, as your mouth is made to eat, 


and your 
backſide for evacuation. 


Thus there are effects pre- 


duced by final cauſes, bat withel! many which canrot 


come within that appellation. 


* 


But both the one and the other are equally agree- 


able to the plan of general Providence; for certain.by 


nothing comes to pals. in oppoſiticn to it, or fo mug 


— 


as without it. Every particular within the compais 
of nature is uniform, immutable, and the immediate 
work of their Author. From him are derived the 
laws by which the moon 2: three-fourths of the cauſe 
of tides, and the fun the other fourth; it is he who 


has given a rotary mction to the fun, by which in fye 


minutes and a half it emits. rays of light into the eyes 


of men, crocodiles, and cats. 

But if, after many centuries, we have hit on tie 
iRvention of ſhears. and ſpits, with the former ſhearingg 
the ſheep of their wool, and with the latter roating 
them for food, what can be inferred from thence, but 
that God has ſo made us, that, one day we ſhould ne- 
ceſſarily grow ener = carnivorous? 

heep, doubtleſe, were not abfolrtely made to be 
g d X43 4. fc 31 
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; dreſſed and eaten; ſince ſeveral nations abſtain from 9 
that ſanguinary practice. Men were not eſſentially | 
2 5 | 7 . | &, 
created to butcher one another, for the Bramins and 9 
of 

F Quakers never kill any body; but the compoſition we 'z 
: | . 0 i | bi 
are made of is frequently productive of maſſacres, as 9 
| } . . "I | . 5 | 2 
J it produces calummes, vanities, perſecutions, and im— iq 
; pertinencies : not that the formation of man 1s pre- Y 
Ciſcly the final cauſe of our follies and brutalities, a i 
[ final cauſe being univerſal and invariable in all places L 
and at all times. The crimes and abſurdities of the Z 
. . | 7 

human mind are, nevertheleſs, in the eternal order of 9 
things. In threſhing corn, the flail is the final cauſe 1 

of the grain's ſeparation; but if the flail, in threfhing | 

| the corn, deſtroys a thouſand inſets, this is not from 9 
8 any determinate will of mine, neither is it mere chance: 8 


theſe inſects were at that time under my ſlail, and it 
was determined they were to be there. 
It is conſequential to the nature of things, that a 


-— if r 
2 — E 


man is ambitious, forms other men into military bodies, 


that he is beaten or gains a victory; but never can it 
be ſaid that man was created by God to be knocked on 
tlie head in battle. | 

The inſtruments given to us by nature cannot al- 
ways be final cauſes, ever in motion, and infallible in 
their effect. The cycs given us for ſight, are not al- 
ways open; every ſenſe has its intervals of reit: there 


| are even ſome ſenſes we make no ute of; tor inſtance, 
| in the caſe of a poor girl of fourteen, immured in a 
convent, that door, from woich was to proceed a new 


f generation, is for ever (tut up; ſtill the final caute 


ſubſiſts, and as ſoon as it is free will act. 
7 | 


| | EOUALITY. | | 
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EQUALITY. 


War does one dog owe to another, and one horſe 
to another horſe? Nothing. No animal depends on its 


tellow; but man, partaking of that ſpark of divinity 
called reaſon, what advantage accrues to him from 


this? To be a ſlave almoſt every where throughout the 


earth. » 


Were this earth what it apparently ſhould be, that 


is, did man every where meet with an eaſy, certain, 


and ſafe ſubſiſtence, and a climate ſuitable to his na- 


ture, it is manifeſtly impoſſible that one man could 
have enſlaved another. When this earth ſhall every 


where produce ſalubrious fruits; when the air, which 
ſhould contribute to our life, ſhall not bring us ſick- 
neſſes and death: when man ſhail ſtand in need of no 


other lodging and bed than that of the deer and roe- 
buck; then the Gengis Khans and the Tamerlanes 
will have no other domeſtics than their children, and 
theſe will have ſo much natural affection as to aſſiſt 
them in their old age. 

In this ſo natural ſtate, which all 1 wks 
and reptiles enjoy, man would be as happy as they ; 
dominion would then be a chimera, an abſurdity, which 


no one would think of; for who would. make a buſtle 


to get ſervants without- any want of their ſervice ? 
Should any individual, of a tyrannical diſpoſition, 

and extraordinary ſtrength, take it into his head to 

make a ſlave of his weaker neighbour, the thing would 


be impracticable; the party oppreſſed would be an 


hundred leagues out of the oppreſſor's reach before he 
had taken his meaſures. 


Thus a freedom from wants would neceſſarily make 


all 
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a 


ail men equal. It is the diſtreſs annexed to our ſpe- 
cies which ſubjects one man to another: not that in- 
equality is a real misfortune ; the grievance lies in de- 


pendance. What ſignifies one man being ſtyled his | 


highneſs, another his holineſs ? but to ſerve either i 18 
diſagrecable. 

A numerous family has ſucceſsfully cultivated a 
good foil, whilſt two ſmall neighbouring families can» 
not bring their ſtubborn grounds to produce any thing; 
the two poor families muſt either become ſervants to 
the opulent family, or extirpate it ; this. is ſelf-evi- 
dent: one of the two indigent families, for a ſubſiſt- 


_ ence, goes and offers its labour to the rich; the other 


goes to diſpoſſeſs it by foree of arms, and is beaten, 


The former is the origin of domeſtics and labourers, 


and from the latter ſlavery is derived. 
In our calamitous globe, it is impoſſible that men 


living together in ſociety, ſhould not be divided into 


two claſſes, one the rich who command, the other the 
poor who ſerve or obey: theſe two are ſubdivided into 
a thouſand, and theſe thouſands have their farther ſub- 


diviſions and gradations. 


All the oppreſſed are not abſolutely unhappy. Moſt 
of them being born in a ſervile ſtate, continual labour 
preſerves them from too ſenfible a feeling of their 
ſituation; but whenever they feel it, wars are the 
conſequence, as at Rome between the plebeian and 
patrician parties ; likewiſe thoſe of the peaſants in 


Cermany, England, and France. All theſe wars ter- 


minate, ſoon or late, in the ſubjeQion of the people, 
becauſe the great have money, and money does every 
thing within a ſtate ; I ſay within a ſtate ; for between 
nation and nation it is otherwiſe, A nation which. 

handles 
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handles iron beſt, will ever be too ſtrong for cha. 
which, with its abundance of gold, is deficient 1 in (kill 
and courage. | 

Every man is born with no ſmall propenfity to 
power, riches, and pleaſure, and has naturally a de- 
light in indolence; conſequently every man is for hav. 
ing the money, wives, or daughters of others; would 
ſubject them to all his humours, and do no work, or at 
leaſt what only pleaſed himſelf. Vou ſee that, for 
men with ſuch fine diſpoſitions to be equal, is as im— 
poſſible as that two preachers, or two profeſſors of di- 
vinity, ſhould not be jealous of one another. 


Mankind, in the preſent ſtate, cannot ſubſiſt, unless 


an infinity of uſefu} men have the misfortune of be— 
ing without any poſſeſſion whatever: for, to be ſure, 
no man in eaſy circumſtances will plough your grounds; 
and, if you are in want of a pair of ſhoes, you muſt 
ſind ſome other hand than a ſerjeant at law to make 
them for you. Thus, inequality is, at the ſame time, 


both the moſt natural and the moſt chimerical thing in 


the world. 

Men being exceſſive in every thing where they can 
be fo, this inequality has been Carried too far; in ſe- 
veral governments it is a ſanding maxim, that a c- 
tizen is not allowed to quit the country where he hap— 
pened to be born: the import of this law is viſibly 
this:“ The country is ſo bad and ill governed, that 
«© we forbid any perlon whatever to go out, leſt every 
“ body ſhould leave it.“ Now att more wiſely, create 
in your ſubjects a delight to ſtay in your ceuntry, and 
in foreigners a deſire of coming thither. | 

Every man has a right to believe himſelf naturally 
equal to other men: but it docs not from hence fol- 
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low that a cardinal's cook may order his eminence to 
dreſs his dinner; the cook indeed may ſay, I am as 
much a man as my maſter; like him I cried at my 
birth, and he will die in the ſame agonies, and amidſt 
the ſame ceremonies as I; the animal functions are 
alike in both; if the Turks make themſelves maſters 
of Rome, and I ſhould then come to be a cardinal, 
and my maſter reduced to turn cook, I will take him 


into my ſervice. There is nothing in this ſoliloquy 


put what is rational and juſt; yet till the grand ſeignor 
makes himſelf maſter of Rome, the cook is to do his 
duty, elſe there's an end of human ſociety. 


As to him who 1s neither cook to a cardinal nor 


holds any ſtate employment, and who has no connec- 
tion or dependence, but who is chagrined at being 
every where received either with an air of protection 
or contempt ; who plaiuly ſees, that many Monfignors 
have neither more learning, more genius, nor more 
virtue than himſelf, and to whom it is a torincut to be 
ſometimes in their anti-chamber—\\ hat would you 
Lave him do? Take himſelf away, 


EZEKIEL. 
* ſome ſingular Paſſages in that Prophei, and fume 


ancient Cuſtoms, 


17 is at preſent very well known, that we are not to 
Judge of ancient cuſtoms by modern times. He who 
would go about to reform the court of Alcinciis in the 


Odyſſey, by that of the grand ſeignor or of Lewis 


XIV. would be little applauded by the learned ; and 


to find fault with Virgil for having repreſented king 
Evander receiving ambaſſadors with a bear f:in for 
his mantle, and a dog on each ſide of him, would be 
very bad eriticiſm. 


The 
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The manners of the ancient Egyptians and ſew, 
vary from ours ſtill more than thoſe of king Alcinois, 
of Nauſicae his daughter, and the good man Evan. 
der.—Ezekiel, when a ſlave among the Chaldeans, had 
2 viſion near the little river of Chebar, which runs 
into the Euphrates, 

It is not to be thought ſtrange that he ſhould have 
ſeen animals with four faces, and four wings, and their 
feet like thoſe of calves; nor that he ſaw wheels ſelf- 
moving, and having in them the ſpirit of life. Theſe 
ſymbols are pleaſing to the very imagination; but ſe- 
veral critics cannot be reconciled (2) to the order given 


him 


(t) Our author acknowledges that the deſcriptions which he 


nas extracted from this prophet, how ſhocking ſoever they may 
appear at firſt fight, only denote the iniquities of Jeruſalem and 
Samaria; yet as weak minds may be offended at his picking out 
theſe paſſages, without explaining them, we ſhall make a few re- 
marks on that head. 

The prophet Ezekiel is very obſcure, particularly towards the 
beginning and end, for which reaſon the Jews would not permit 
their people to read him till the age of thirty. He foretels the 
captivity and deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the reſtoration of the 
Jewiſh people, and the rebuilding of the temple. 

In the fourth chapter, under the type of a fiege, he ſhews the 
time from Jeroboam's defection to the captivity. Here he enu- 
merates the hardſhips of the beſieged, for want of proviſions. 
Their bread, he ſays, is to be given them by weight, becauſe ot 
the ſcarcity of grain. They ſhall alſo drink their water by mea- 
ture; and there will be ſo great a ſcarcity of fuel, that they will 
be obliged to bake their bread with dung that cometh out of 
man; that is, they will be obliged to make fire of man's dung 
inſtead of cow-dung, becauſe of the ſcarcity of cattle. This is 
very different from ordering the prophet to beſmear the bread 
with man's dung, as M. Voltaire underſtands it, according to the 
vulgar acceptation. The prophet is ſtill uneaſy, and tells the 
Lord, he hath hitherto abſtained from every thing that the law 
deems polluted, and therefore begs he may not be obliged to 
make uſe of what is naturally polluted ; viz. man's dung for the 
purpoſe of baking. The Lord is moved with his prayer, miti- 
gates his ſentence, and ſays he ſhall have cow's dung for man's 
dung, to prepare his bread therewith ; that is, to bake it, not, 
according to our author's comment, to knead it. The concluſion 
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him by the Lord that, during three hundred and ninety 
days he ſhould eat barley, wheat, and millet bread, be- 
ſmeared with man's dung. Then ſaid the prophet, 
« Ah, Lord God, behold, my ſoul hath not hitherto 
© been polluted. And the Lord anſwered, Well, in- 
« ſtead of man's excrements, I allow thee cow dung, 
% and thou ſhalt prepare thy bread therewith.” 

As it is not cuſtomary with us to eat bread with 
ſuch marmalade, theſe orders, to the generality of men, 
appear unworthy of the Divine Majeſty. It muſt, 
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33, that, as cow's dung was allo unclean, the Tirkelites ſhould, in 
puniſhment for their iniquities be certainly polluted. | 
With regard to the contradiction mentioned by our. author, 
between the paſſage in this prophet, chap. xviii. viz. That the ſon 
ſhall not bear the iniquity of the father, and that in Numbers 
chap xxviii. we are to obſerve in the firſt place, that our author 


miſtakes the book of Numbers for that of Exodus, where, chap.' 

XxX. ver. 5. the paſſage referred to is to be found. Secondly, the 

| contradiction 1s removed by a right conſideration of the whole 

e | paſſage in Ezekiel: the Jews complained that they underwent 
it. Þ great hardſhips in puniſhment for the fins of Manaſſeh, The 
e | ** fathers have eaten ſour grapes, and the children's teeth are ſet 
e on edge.” This has been the caſe in all times, for people la- 


bouring under calamities to exculpate themſelves, and to blame 
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ie their torefathers; hence Horace, Delicta majorum immeritus 
u—— lues, Romane.“ The prophet makes anſwer, that they are pu- 
N . . 7 
" niſhed for their own guilt, and not for that of their anceſtors. 
of þ See other explications in Pool's Synopſis. 
a- | The objection againſt the 25th verſe of the 2oth chapter of | 
11 } Ezekiel is eaſily aniwered; “ God gave the Jews ſtatutes that 
of | ** were not good,“ that is, unpleaſant on account of the multi- 
ww ez4#d plicity of ceremonial laws, which were troubleſome in practice, £ 
"x yet neceflary to that ſtiff- necked people, becauſe of their prone- 0 
d - þ Bneſs to jdolatry. | $ 
1 With reſpect to the other paſſages from chap. xvi. and xxili. | 
6 they are certainly allegorical, and denote the wickedneſs and cor- 
w ruption of Jeruſalem, which was grown worſe than Sodom. And 
to | as the communication with the Deity is repreſented frequently in 
* the Scriptures under the emblem or figure of nuptials, ſo the 
13 eſtrangement or wandering from the Deity is deſcribed as a ſpi- 
13 ritual proſtitution, or whoredom. But we refer the reader to the 
"on different commentators ior an application of the allegory, and a- 
ON | zree with our author, that the expreſſions which to us may ap- 
is, Pear indelicate, were not ſo in regard to the Jews, 
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however, be owned, that cow dung, and All the dia- 
monds of the Mogul, are entirely alike, not only in 
the eyes of a Divine Being, but in thoſe of a genuine 
philoſopher; and as to the reaſons God might have 


for ordering fuch repaſts to his prophet, it is not for us 
to be examiners, 


It is ſufficient to ſhew, that theſe orders, however 
odd and dugultful to us, did not ſeem fo to the Jews, 
Truc it is, that in St. Jerome's time, the ſynagogue 
did not allow the reading of Ezekiel under thirty years 


of age; but this was becauſe, in chap. xviil. it is ſaid, 


that “the ſon ſhall no longer bear the iniquity of the 


„father,“ and it ſhall be no more ſaid, the fathers 


oy eaten ſour grapes and the children's teeth have 
* been ſet on edge.” 


This was expreſsly contradicting Moſes, who, in the . 


xxvili. chapter of Numbers, declares that the children 
ſhall bear the iniquity of their fathers to the third and 
fourth generation, 

' Farther, Ezekiel in chap. xx. makes the Lord to 
ſay, that he gave to the Jews, © precepts which were 
6: 
{ynagogue's prohibiting young perſons from reading 
Ezckiel, as it might bring them to doubt of the irre- 


fragahility of the Moſuc laws. 


The cavillers of our times are ſtill more aſtoniſhed 


at the manner of the prophet's deſcribing the wicked- 


neſs of Jeruſalem, in chapter xvi. where he introduces 
the Lord ſpeaking to a girl : and the Lord ſaid to the 
girl,“ Ia the day thou waſt born, thy navel ſtring 
«© was not cut, thou waſt neither ſalted nor ſwaddled; 
„] pitied thee; thou art grown up, thy breaſts are 
© faſhioned, and thine hair is grown; I paſſed by thee, 


66 and 


not good.” This was the principal reaſon of the 
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and looked upon thee, behold thy time was the time 
of love. I ſpread my ſkirt over thee, and covered 
thy nakedneſs: thou becameſt mine, I waſhed thee 
with water, and anointed thee with oil, I clothed 
thee and ſhod thee; I girded thee about with fine 
linen, and covered thee with filks; I decked thee 
allo with ornaments, and put bracelets on thy hands, 
and a chain on thy neck; I put a jewel on thy fore- 


bead, and car-rings in thy ears, and a crown on thy 


head, &c. But thou didſt truſt in thy beauty, and 


playedſt the harlot becaule of thy renown, and pour- 
edit out thy fornications on every. one that paſſed 
by: thou haſt built an eminent place, thou hait pro- 


ſtituted thyſelf in public places, thou haſt ſpread thy 


ies to every one that paſſed by... and thou hait 
lain with Egyptians . . . . and, laſtly, thou haſt paid 


thy lovers, and haſt made preients to them to lie 
#1th thee, , .. and in paying '#- of being paid, 


43 
thou haſt done the reverſe of other girls. . .. there 
is a proverb, Like mother like daughter, and the 
like is ſaid of thee.?? | 


Still greater clamour is raited againſt chap. xxi11, 


A mother bad two daughters, who parted with their 
Virginity very early in life; the name of the elder was 
Aholah, and of the younger Aholibah : , . . .» Aho- 
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lah doated on young lords, and captains, and rulers ; 
the committed whoredom with the Egyptians in her 
youth... Aholibah her ſiſter was more corrupt in 
her whoredoms than ſhe, with captains and rulers 


] i p 7 12 2 21 — 
clothed moſt gorgeovſly, horfemen riding upon horſes, 


il of them deſirable young men; ſhe has diſcover- 
ed her nakedneſs, ſhe his increaſed her whoredoms, 
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„ the has eagerly ſought the einbraces of thoſe (2) 
« whoſe fleſh is as the fleſh of aſſes, and whoſe iſſuc 
* 3s like the iſſue of horſes,” “ 

Theſe deforiptions, which ſcandalize io many weak 
minds, ſignify no more than the ſins of Jeruſalem and 
Samaria. Expreſſions to us indelicate and obſcure, 
were not ſo at that time. The like plainneſs openly 
{hews itſelf in other paſſages of Scripture, It often 
ſpeaks of opening the womb,” The terms in which 
are expreſſed the jundtion of Boaz with Ruth, and of 
Judah with his daughter-in-law, in Hebrew, have no- 
thing unſeemly in them; but would be very much fo 
in our language. 

He who 1s not ahmed of being naked, does not 
cover himſelf ; where was the ſhame of naming the ge- 
vitals in thoſe times, when it was cuſtomary, on any 
important promiſe, to touch the genitals of him to 
was made ? It was a mark of re- 


whom the promi 
ſpect, a ſymbol of fidelity; as formerly among us, the 
feudal tenants put their hands between thoſe of their 
paramounts. | | 

We have thought fit to render the genitals by thigh ; 

liezer puts his hand under Abraham's thigh; the like 
| Joſeph does to Jacob. This had been a cuſtom of very 
great antiquity in Egypt, and ſo far were that people 


from annexing ſhame and turpitude to what we dare 


neither expoſe nor name, that they carried in pro— 
ecihon a large figure of the virile member called Phar- 
LUM, in thankſgiving to the gods for their goodneſs in 
making that member the inſtrument of human propa- 
gation. 


All 


() NM. Voltafre tranſlates the above paſſage thus:“ Whoſe 
* member is like that of an afs, and who caſt their ſeed like 
** horſes.” Whether that be more agreeable to the original than 
ours, is not of great conſequence ; the idea is the ſame. 
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All this ſufficiently proves, that our ideas of de- 
cency and purity do not correſpond with thote of other 
nations. At what period of time did politeneſs pre- 
vail among the Romans more than in the Auguſtan 
age? Yet Horace, the ornament of that age, and in 
2 moral piece, roundly ſays, 


Nec metuo, ne dum futuo vir rure recurrat.“ 


Auguſtus makes uſe of the ſame expreſſion in an 
epigram againſt Fulvia. 

He who, among us, ſhould openly pronounce the 
ward anſwering to rurvo, would be looked on with as 
much cantempt as a drunken porter: this word, and 
;everal cthers made uſe of by Horace and other ele. 
ant authors, to us appear fill more indecent than 


1zckiel's expreſſions. Whether we read ancient au- 


thors, or travel in diſtant countries, let us lay aſide all 


our prejudices Nature is every where the ſame, and 


cuſtoms every where different. 


EF AS L ES 


| Axe not the melt ancient fables maniſeily allegorical ? 


The firſt we know of, according to our chronology, 1s 
it not that related in the gth chapter of the book of 
Judges? The trees were about chooſing a king; the 
olive would not quit the care of its oil, nor the fig- 
tree of its figs, nor the vine-tree ef its rich juice; and 
all the other trees had their fruit no les at heart; fo 
that the thiſtle being good for nothing, and having 
prickles which covld do hurt, made itſelf king. 


The pagan fable of Venus, as we have it in Heſiod, 


is it not an allegory of all nature? The generative 


parts fell from the {ky on the {ea-ſhore; Venus receives 


her being from this precious ſpume: her firſt name ſig- 
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rines © Lover of generaiion :? can there be a more 
ſenſible image? This Venus is the goddeſs of beauty; 
beauty is no longer amiable than when accompanied by 
the graces; beauty gives riſe to love. love has ſhafts 
which every heœart has felt; he is hoodwinked, to con- 
ceal the faults of the object beloved. 

Wiſdom is conceived in the brain of the ſovereign 
of the gods, under the name of Minerva; the foul of 


man is a divine fire, which Minerva ſhews to Prome- 


theus, and he made ule of this divine fire to animate 


portraiture of nature. Moſt of the 5 fables are 
either corruptions of ancient hiſtories, or the chimeras 
of imagination. It is with ancient fables as with mo- 
dern taies; fome are of the moral kind and quite charm- 
ing, and there are others as inſipid. 


FALSITY ˙²˙ HUMAN YIRTEES. 


Wt the Duke de Rochefoacault had publiſhed his 
Thoughts on Self-love, one BI. Eſprit of the Oratory 
wrote 2 captious book, intituled, The Falſity of Hu- 
man Virtues, "This genius fays there is no ſuch thing 
as virtue : 1 at the cloſe of every chapter, kindly 
refers his readers to Chriſtian charity: fo that, accord- 
ing to M. Efprit, neither Cato, nor Arittides, nor 
Marcus Aurelius, nor Epictetus, were good men; and 
a good reaſon why, thele are only to be found . 
Chriſtians. Again, among Chriſtians the Catholics a a1 

the only virtuous ; and among the Catholics the Je. 


ſuits, enemies to the Oratorians, ſhould have been ex- 


cepted ; therefore there is ſcarce any virtue on carth 


but among the enemies of the Jeſuits. 


This. Sieur Eſprit fets out with fhyirg, that pru- 
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dence is not a virtue; and his reaſon is, becauſe it is 
often miſtaken : which is as much as to ſay, Cœſar was 
nothing of a ſoldier becauſe he had the worit of it at 
Dyrachium. | 

Had this reverend gentleman been a philoſopher, 
he would not have treated of prudence as a virtue, 
but as a talent, a happy and uſeful quality; for a vil- 
lain may be very prudent, and I have known ſuch. 
The maIneſs of pretending that virtue is the "portion 
only of us and our partiſans! 

What is virtue, my friend? It is doing good. Do 


me ſome, and that is enough ; as for your motive, that 


you may keep to yourfelf. How ! According to you, 
there is no difference between the Preſident de Thou 
and Ravaillac ? between Cicero and that wretch Po- 
pilius, whoſe life he had faved, and who yet hired 
himſelf to cut off his head? You will pronounce Epic- 
tetus and Porphyry to be raſcals, becauſe they did not 
hold with our doctrines ? Such inſolence is quite ſhock- 
ing; but I have done, leſt I grow warm. 


FANATICISM. 


Fxaricrsn is to ſuperſtition what a delirium is to a 
fever, and fury to anger: he who has ecſtaſies and vi- 
ſions, who takes dreams for realities, and his imagina- 
tions for prophecies, is an enthuſiaſt; and he who 
ſticks not at ſupporting his folly by murder, is a ta- 
natic. Bartholomew Diaz, a fugitive at Nuremberg, 
who was firmly convinced that the Pope is the Anti- 
_ chriſt in the Revelations, and that he has the mark of 


the beaſt, was only an enthuſiaſt ; whereas his brother, 


who ſet out ſrom Rome with the godly intention of 


murdering him, and who actually did murder him for 
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God's. ſake, was one of the moſt execrable fanatics 
that ſuperſtition could form. 

Polieuctes, who, on a pagan feſtival, went into the 
temple, pulling down and breaking the images and 


other ornaments, ſhewed himſelf a fanatic, leſs hor- 


rible, indeed, than Diaz, but equally raſh and impru- 


dent. The murderers of Francis Duke of Guile, of 


William Prince of Orange, of the kings Henry III. 


and Henry IV. and of ſo many others, were demoniacs, 


agitated by the ſame evil ſpirit as Niaz. 


The moſt deteſtable inflance of fanaticiſm is that of 
the citizens of Paris, who, on the feaſt of St. Bartho- 
lomew, could maſſacre their fellow. citizens, for not 
going to maſs. | | 

Some are fanatics in cool blood : theſe are the Judges 
who can ſentence people to death without any other 
guilt than for not being in their way of thinking: 
theſe judges are the more guilty, and the more de- 
ſerving of univerſal execration, as not being under a 
fit of rage like the Clements, the Chatels, the Ravail- 
lacs, the Gerards, the Damiens, one would think they 
might liſten to reaſon. 

When once fanaticiſm has touched the brain, the 
diſtemper is deſperate. I have ſeen convulſioniſts, who, 
in ſpeaking of the miracles of St. Paris, grew hot in- 
voluntarily ; their eyes glared, they trembled in all 


their limbs, their countenance was quite disfigured 


with rancour, and they unqueſtionably would have kill- 
ed any one who had contradicted them. 
The only remedy to this infectious diſeaſe is a phi- 


loſophical temper, which, ſpreading through ſociety, at 


length ſoftens manners, and obviates the acceſſes of the 
diſtemper; for whenever it gets ground, the belt way 
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is to fly from it, and ſtay till the air be puriſied. The 


laws and religion are no preſervative againſt this men- 


F 
r 


tal peſtilence. Religion, ſo far from being a ſalutary 
4 aliment in theſe caſes, in infected brains becomes poi- 
ſon, Theſe unhappy creatures dwell continually on. 
the example of Ehud, who aſſaſſinated king Eglon ; of 
Judith, who cut of Holophernes's head when lying with 
him; and of Samuel hewing king Agag in pieces. 
They are not aware that theſe inſtances, however re- 
ſpectable in antiquaty, are abominable in our times: 
they foment their phrenſy with religion, which ablo- 
lutely condemns it. | 
The laws, likewiſe, have proved very ineffectual a- 
gainſt this ſpiritual rage; it is, indeed, like reading an 
order of council to a lunatic. Theſe creatures are firm- 
ly perſuaded that the ſpirit by which they are aQuated 
is above all laws, and that their enthuſiaſm is the only 
law they are to regard. | 
What can be anſwered to a perſon who tells you that 
he had rather obey God than men, and who, in conſe- 


— — 
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fs cs - 


whom he ſhould name to them. In the whole world, 
there has been but one religion clear of fanaticiſm, 
which is that of the Chineſe literati. As to the ſects 
of philoſophers, inſtead of being infected with this peſ- 
tilence, they were a remedy and preſervative againſt it: 

G 4 for 


1 quence of that choice, is certain of gaining heaven by 
3 cutting your throat ? | 
3 The leaders of fanatics, and who put the dagger in- 
1 to their hands, are uſually deſigning knaves; they are 
1 like the old man of the mountain, who, according to 

„ hiſtory, gave weak perſons a foretaſte of the joys of 
4 paradiſe, promiſing them an eternity of ſuch enjoy- 
1 ments, provided they would go and murder all thoſe 
5 
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for the effect of philoſophy is to compoſe the ſoul, and 
tanaticiſm is incompatible with tranquillity. As to our 
holy religion having been ſo often corrupted by theſe 
internal impulſes, it is the folly of men that 1 is to be 
blamed, 


FRAUD. 


Whether pious Frauds are allowadle ? 


BamsBazzy, the Fakir, one day met a diſciple of Con 
fatſee, whom we call Confucius; and this diſciple's 
name was Quang: Bambabef maintained that it is pro- 
per ſometimes to deceive the people, and Ouang inſiſt- 
ed that we are never to deceive any one. The ſub- 


5 ſtance of their diſpute was as follows: 


Bau. We are to imitate the Supreme Being, who 
does not ſhew us things as they are; he ſhews us the 
ſun in a diameter of only two or three feet, though that 
body be a million of times larger than the earth; he 
mes us the moon and the ſtars as fixed on one and 
the ſame blue ground, though they are at different and 
zmmenſe diſtances; he would have a ſquare tower ap- 
bear round to us afar off; he would haze the fire ſeem 


hot to us, though it be neither hot nor cold; in a word, 


he encompaſſes with errors ſuitable to our nature, 
Ou. What you. call error is no ſuch thing. That 


lun, which is placed millions of millions of /is from 


cur globe, is not that fun we ſee; we cannot have any 
real ſight but of the fun which reflects itſelf on our re- 
tina in a determinate angle. Our eyes were not given 


us for the knowledge of dimenſions and diſtances this 


requires other inſtruments and operations, 


Bambabef 


* A /is ſignifies 124 paces, 
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Bambabef ſtared at ſuch language; but Ouang, be- 


ing endued with an uncommon patience, explained to 


him the theory of optics; and Bambabef, having a clear 
head, acquieſced in the demonſtrations produced by 


Confutſe2's diſciple, and then returned to the ee! in 


theſe terms. 

Bau. If God does not hevetys us by the medium 
of our ſenſes, as I thought, you muſt own, however, 
that phyſicians always cheat children for their good ; 
they will tell them they are giving them ſugar, when, 


at the fame time, it is rhubarb, ſo that I, as a Fakir, 


may deceive the people, they having no more know— 
ledge or underſtanding than children. 
Oo. I have two ſons, and never have I deceived 


them. When they are ſick, I ſay to them this phy 


is very bitter, but you muſt pluck up a good heart 
and take it ; the more bitter, the more good will it do 
you; were it ſweet, it would hurt you: I never al- 
lowed their governeſſes or preceptors to frighten them 
with ghoſts and aupparitions, with hobgoblins and wi- 
zards: and thus they are grown up to be brave and 
ſenſible young men. 

Bam, The common people are not hom with the 
like happy talents and diſpoſitions as your family. 

Ov. All men are alike, they are born with the 
ſame propenſities; it is the Fakirs who vitiate human 
nature. | 


Bar. We do teach them errors, I own, but it is 


for their good ; we make them believe, that if they 


do not buy of our conſecrated nails, or expiate their 
fins by giving us money, they wall, in the next world, 
be poſt-horſes, dogs, or lizards, This terrifies them 


into goodneſs. 
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Ov. Are you not aware that this is perverting the 
poor people? Reaſoning is not ſo ſcarce among them 
as is imagined ; there are great numbers who reflect; 
who laugh at your nails, your miracles, your ſuperſti- 
tions; and who know better than their being changed 
into lizards or poſt-horſes. What is the e ee ? 
They have ſenſe to ſee that you preach up a ſophiſti- 
cated religion, but not enough to raiſe themſelves to 
a pure religion, free from ſuperſtition and folly ſuch 
as ours. Their paſhons lead them to believe, there is 
nothing in religion; the only religion taught them be- 
ing manifeſtly ridiculous; and thus you ſhare in all 
the guilt into which they plunge themſelves. 

Bam. Not in the leaſt; for we only teach them | a 
good morality. 

Ov. You would get yourſelf ſtoned to death, were 
you to preach a falſe morality; men are of ſuch a 
make, that, amidſt all their iniquity, they will not 
bear the preaching of it to them: but abſurd fables 
ſhould not be intermixed with good morality: for thus, 
by your impoſtures, which might as well be ſuppreſſ⸗ 
cd, you weaken that morality which, for ſelf-preſer- 
vation, you are obliged to' teach. 

Bam. How! do you imagine there is any ſuch 


thing as teaching truth to the -people without calling. 


in fables? 

Ov. To be ſure I do. Our literati are of the ſame 
texture as our tailors, weavers, and farmers, They 
worſhip one God, the Creator of all things, who re- 
wards and puniſhes; their religion is not darkened 
with abſurd ſyſtems, nor disfigured with fantaſtical ce- 
| remonies ; and much leſs wickedneſs is there among 
the literati than among the common people, Where- 


fore, 


the ſenſible part of the people are offended at my 


It is you they will flout at, and not me. 


trine highly probable, conducive to virtue, productive 


conſonant with human reaſon ? 
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fore, then, do you not condeſcend to inſtruct our ar- 
titicers as we inſtruct our literati ? 1 

Bam. That would be idle, indeed, as if they v were 
to have all the good- breeding and knowledge of a 
counſellor ; that is neither poſlible nor proper. White 
bread for maſters; and brown bread will go down 
with ſervants, | 

Ov. All men, I own, ſhould not have an equal 
ſtock of knowledge; but ſome points there are ne- 
ceſlary to all: it is neceſſary that all men ſhould be 
juſt 3 and the ſureſt method to make men fo, is to teach 
them pure religion, without any ſuperſtitions. 

Bam. A ſpecious ſcheme, only impracticable. 
Think you, that for men to believe a rewarding and 
puniſhing God, will do the buſineſs? You fay, that 


fables; and as little will they digeſt your bare truths z 
they will ſay, how am I certain that God puniſhes and 
rewards? Your proofs? Where is your miſhon ? 
What miracles have you done for me to beheve you ? 


Ov. There lies your miſtake. Becauſe they re- 
ject dangerous abſurdities, and fiQions ſhocking to 
common ſenſe, you fancy they. will not admit a doc-- 


of the greateſt benefit to all mankind, and Oy 


The people are thoroughly inclined to refer to their 
magiſtrates: when the belief recommended by theſe is. 
rational, they readily cloſe with it. Miracles are not 
neceſſary to enforce a belief of a juſt God, to whom. 
all hearts are open the idea is too natural to be long 
oppoſed, To tell preciſely how, and in what manner, 

= God 
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God will puniſh and reward, is out of the queſtion. 


Believe him juſt, and that's enough; I aſſure you, I 
have ſeen whole cities with ſcarce any other tenet, 
and no where have I obſerved ſo much virtue. | 

Bam, Fair and ſoftly : thoſe ſame cities ſwarm with 
pkiloſophers, who deny both rewards and puniſhments. 

Ov. You muſt withal own that thoſe philoſophers 
will much more peremptorily deny your inventions; fo 
that makes but little on your fide, As for philoſo- 
phers differing from my principles, they may ſtill be 
good men, ſtill as ſedulous in the cultivation of virtue, 


which is to be embraced from love, and not out of 
fear, But I aver, that no philoſopher can be aſſured 


that Providence has not in ſtore puniſhments for the 


wicked, and recompences for the good: for ſhould 
they aſk me, who told me that God puniſhes ? mv an- 
ſxer is, who told them that God does not puniſh? In 
mort, the philoſopher, I dare ſay, inſtead of oppoling 


me, would fecond me. Are you inclined to be a phi- 
loſopher ? 1 8 

Ban. Very much ſo; but not a word of it to the 
Fakirs. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


FParenvsmy is a tacit contract between two ſenſible and 
virtuous perfons, I ſay s:xs18BLE; for a monk, a her- 
mit, may not be wicked, yet live a ſtrahger to friend- 
ip. I add vixtuors, for the wicked have only ac- 
ecmplices, the voluptuous have companions, the de- 
ligning have afſociates, the men of buſineſs have part- 


ners, the politicians form a factigus band; the bulk of 


idle men have connections, princes have courtiers: but 
virtucus men alone have friends. Cethegus was Ca- 
taline's 
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taline's accomplice, and Mecenas was Octavwius's cour- 


tier; but Cicero was Atticus's friend. 


What is implied in this contract between two ten- 
der and ingenuous ſouls? Its obligations are ſtronger 


and weaker, according to their degree of ſenfibility, 


and the number of good offices performed, &c. 

The enthuſiaſm of friendſhip was ſtronger among 
the Greeks and Arabs than among us. The tales on 
friendſhip compoſed by thoſe people are admirable: 
we have nothing like them; in every thing we are- 
ſomewhat dry and jejune. 8 

Among the Greeks, friendſhip was a point of reli— 
gion, and an object of the legiſſation. The Thebans 
had a regiment called the regiment of lovers, and a 
fine regiment, I dare ſay, it was; ſome have miſtaken 
it for a regiment of soponrrrs, but this is a groſs er- 
ror, taking an acceſſory for the principal. Among 


the Greeks, friendſhip was recommended both by the 
law and religion. Unhappily, their manners allowed 


of pederaſty; but the law is not to be charged with 
any ſhameful abuſes. 885 


GL OR: FN. 
Brx-al-Pfxir, that worthy ſuperior of the Derviſes, 
one day ſaid to them: Brethren, it is very fit, that 
you ſhould often uſe that ſacred form in our Koran, 
„In the name of the moſt merciful Gcd,” for God 
ſheweth 


(x) There is a good deal of quibble in this article. If by 
GLoky our author means addition of real power or greatneſs, 
it is certain, that the creature can make no ſuch addition to the 
Creator. But this ſhould not hinder us from exprefiing our gra- 
t.tude for the favours reccived of the Supreme. This we are 
taught to do in ſundry parts of ſcripture : thus the multitude of 


the heavenly hoſt praiſed God, ſaymg, Glory to Ged in the high- 


eſt, To deny the propriety of giving glory to God in this ſenſe, 


betrays an ingratitude in man, and ſtrikes at all external worſhip. 
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\ 


ſheweth mercy, and you learn, to practiſe it by the 


frequent repetition of words, recommending a virtue, 


without which there would be few people remaining 
on earth: but, brethren, far be it from you to imitate 
the preſumption of thoſe, who are contizwally boaſting, 
that what they do is for the glory of God, When a 
raw ſcholar maintains a theſis on the Categories beſore 
ſome furred ignoramus of a preſident, he is ſure to 
write in large characters at the head of his theſis; ER 
allha abron doxa, Ad majorem Dei gloriam.“ 80 
a devout muſſulman, having cauſed his ſaloon to be 
white-waſhed, muſt have the like folly engraved over 
his door; a Saka likewiſe carries water to promote 
God's glory. This is a devout practice of a profane 
cuſtom. What would you ſay of a pitiful Chiaoux, 
who, when emptying our Sultan's cloſe-ſtool, ſhould 
bawl out, To the greater glory of our invincible mo- 
narch? Now, certainly the difference is greater be- 
tween the Sultan and God, than between the pitiful 
Chiaoux and the ſublime Sultan. 

Ye poor earth. worms, called men, what have you 
in common with the glory of the infinite eſſence? can 
he deſire glory, can he receive any from you? Can 
he enjoy it? How long, ye two-legged featherleſs 
animals. will you make God in your hkeneſs ! being 
yourſelves vain and fond of glory, God muſt needs be 
fo too | Were there ſeveral Gods, each of them 
would be deſirous of the applauſe of his equals, and in 
that would conſiſt the glory of a God. If infinite 
grandeur might be brought into a compariſon with the 
extremity of meanneſs, ſuch a God would be like king 
Alexander or Scander, who would enter the liſt a- 
gainſt kings only: but you, poor creatures, what glory 
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can you give to God? Forbear any longer to profane 


his ſacred name. An empercr, named Gctavius Au- 
guſtus, ordered no panegyrics to be made on him in 
the ſchools of Rome, that his name might not be de- 
baſed. But you can neither debaſe, nor exalt the Su- 
preme Being. Proſtrate yourſelves, and worſhip in 
ſilence. 

Thus ſpoke Ben-al-bétif, and the Derviſes ſhouted. 
Glory t to God! well has Ben-al-betif ſpoken. 


G O D. 


Is the reign of Arcadius, Logomacos, a theologue 
of Conſtantinople, went into Scythia, and ſtopped at 
the foot of mount Caucaſus in the fertile plains of 
Zephirim, bordering on Colchis. The good old man 
Dondindac was, after a light repaſt, kneeling in his 
large hall between his vaſt ſheepfold and his ample 
barn, with his wife, his five ſons and five daughters, 
ſome of his kindred and his domeſtics, all chanting the 
praiſes of the bounteous giver of all good things. Ho! 
what art thou about, idolater, ſaid Logomacos to him? 
I am no 1idolater, faid Dondindac. An idolater thou 


muſt be, ſaid Logomacos, as being a Scythian, or at 


leaſt no Greek. Well, and what wait thou gabbling in 
thy Scythian jargon ? All languages are alike in God's 
ear, anſwered the Scythian; we were ſinging his praiſes, 
Very extraordinary, indeed, replied the theologue, a 
Scythian family worſhipping God without any previous 
inſtruction from us! He ſoon entered into a converſa- 
tion with Dondindac, for the theologue had a ſmatter- 
ing of the Scythian, and the other underſtood a little 
Greek. This converſation is lately come to light in 


a manuſcript kept in the Imperial library at Conftan- 
tinople. 


Is 0. 
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Log. I will ſee whether thou knoweſt thy cate- 
chiſm; why prayeſt thou to God? 

Dox. Becauſe it is juſt and proper to worſhip the 
Supreme Being, as of him we hold all we have. 


Los. Pretty well for a barbarian : and what 85 
thou of him? 
Don. I thank God for the good things he gives 


me, and even for the croſſes with which he tries me. 
But as for aſking him any thing. that's what I never 
preſume to do; he knows what we ſtand in need of 
better than ourſelves; beſides, I ſhould be afraid to 
aſk for ſun-ſhine, 
neighbour. 

Los. Ah! I apprehended we ſhould ſoon have 


ſome nonſenſe or other from him. 


when rain N better ſuit my 


Let us take a re- 
troſpect of things: who told thee there is a God? | 
Dox, All nature, 
Los. That's nothing; what idea haſt thou of God ? 
Don. 
reward me if I do well, and puniſh me if J do amiſs. 
Loc. That is but trivial and low; 
the eſſential. 
in his eſſence? 
Dox. I don't underſtand you. 
Loc. Stupid dolt! 


all place, or is he every where? 


Dox. I know nothing of that; it may be juſt as 
you pleaſe. Rs | 
Los. Ignorant wretch ! Well; can he make what 


has been not to have been, or that a flick ſhall not 
have two ends? Is ſuturity to him as future or as 
preſent ? ? 
ence, and to annihilate exiſtence ? 


"Box. 


That he is my creator, my maſter, who will 


let us come to 
Is God infinite © ſecundum quid,” or. 


is God in a place, or out of 
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How does he do to bring nothing! into exiſt- 
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Dov, I never beſtow a thought on thoſe things? . 
| Los. What an oaf is this! well, I muſt let myſelf a 
down, I muſt ſuit myſelf to the meanneſs of his in- 1 
tellects. Tell me, friend, believeſt thou that matter 4 

. can be eternal? | e | 1 
{ Dox. What is it to me whether it exiſts from eter. j 


nity or not? I did not exift from eternity. God is 
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always my maſter and inſtructor. He has given me 
the knowledge of juſtice, and it is my duty to act ac- 
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Dn Pe Say 


cordingly. I do not deſire to be a philoſopher, let me 
be a man. | 

Loc. What a plague it is to have to do with ſuch 
thick-headed creatures, I muſt proceed gradually 
with him: What is God? | 

Don. My ſovereign, my judge, my father. 

Loc. That's not what I aſk you; what is his na- 
ture ? 
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Don. To be powerful and good. 

Log. But whether is he corporeal or ſpiritual ? 
Dox. How ſhould I know. 

Log. What! not know what a ſvirit is! 
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7 Don. Not I in the leaſt, and what ſhould I be the [ 
L better for ſuch knowledge? Will it mend my mo- | 
rrals, make me a better huſtand, a better father, bet- | 
ter maſter, or better member of ſociety ? 4 

Los. A man muſt be abſolutely taught what a ſpi- i 

rit is, ſince it is, it is, it is— well, we will let that | 
alone till another time. | | 
4 Don, I fancy, inſtead of being able to tell me what | 
itt is, you will rather tell me what it is not. But af- 9 


— 


ter ſo much queſtioning, may I take the freedom to 
aſk you a queſtion? I was formerly in one of your 
3} temples, and why do you paint God with a long beard ? 

| Los. 
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Loc. That is a very abſtruſe queſtion, and the ſo- 
lution of which would be above your comprehenſion, 
without ſome preliminary inſtructions. 

Don. Before you enter on your inſtructions, I muſt 


tell you a circumſtance, which I hope never to forget, 


I had juſt built a ſummer-houſe at the end of my gar- 
den; and one day ſitting in it, heard a mole and a 
chafer deſcanting on it: A ſuperb edifice it certainly 
is, ſaid the mole, and of very great parts muſt that 
mole have been who built it. A mole forſooth! I 
ſay a mole too ! quoth the chafer ; the architect cf 


that pretty building could be no other than ſome cha- 


fer of an extraordinary genius. This colloquy put 


me on a reſolution never to diſpute. 


GOVERNMENTS, 
W hich the beſt ? 


I xzvzs yet knew any man who had not governed 
ſome ſtate or other. 
Mightineſſes the miniſters, who govern, in reality, 
ſome two or three years, others fix months, and others 
as many weeks 
bottle, or in their cloſet, diſplay their ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, and reform navy, army, law, finances, and 


church. 


Abbe Bourzeis took upon himſelf to govern France 


about the year 1645, under the name of Cardinal 
Richelieu, and compoſed that Political Will, in which 
he is for having the nobility enrolled in the cavalry 


for three years; the land-tax to be paid to the cham. 
bers of accounts and the parliament, and taking away 


from the king the produce of the ſalt-tax : in order 


to take the field with 50,000 men, he makes it a point 


of 


I do not ſpeak of their High 


1 mean all other men, who, over a 
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o cconomy to raiſe 100,coo, He affirms, that © Pro- 


vence alone has many more fne ſea-ports than 8 Spain 


and Italy put together.“ 


his eccleſiaſtical ſchemer had not travelled. Be- 


fides, his work ſwarms with anachroniſms and errors, 
As he makes Cardinal Richelieu ſpeak what he never 
did ſpeak, ſo his ſignature is no leſs different from that 
of the Cardinal. Farther, he fills a Whole chapter 


with ſaying, that © reaſon is to be the rule of a Rate,” 


and in labouring to prove ſuch a notable diſcovery. 
This work of darkneſs, this bantling of the Abbe 


Bourzeis, paſſed a long time for Cardinal Richelieu's 


legitimate offspring, and all the academicians, in their 
inauguration ſpeeches, never failed to pour forth the 
moſt exceſuve eulogiums on this maſter-piece of po- 
licy. 

One St. Gratien de Courtils, ſeeing the great "a 


ceſs of Cardinal Richelieu's Political Legacy, fell to 


writing Colbert's Legacy, with a fine letter to the 
king: whereas had that miniſter drawn up fuch Will, 
he ought to have been declared vox comeos ; vet have 
ſome authors thought fit to quote this, compoſition. 
Another ſtarveling, too mean to be known, publiſhed 
Louvois's Will, which. if ſuch a thing could be, was 
fill worſe than Colbert's ; and by the fertile brain of 
one Abbe de Chevremont, Duke Charles of Lorrain 
likewiſe had his Will. We have alſo had the Political 
Teſtaments of Cardinal Alberoni, Marſhal , 
and, laſtly, that of Mandrin. 


M. de Boiſguilebert, author of 4e Detail de la France, 


printed in 1695, troubled the public with the imprac- 


ticable project of the regal tenths, under the name of 


Marſhal Vauban. 
| One 
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One Jonchere, .a crazy fellow who had not bread to 
eat, met with a bookſeller who publiſhed a ſcheme of 
his on the finances, in four volumes; and ſome block- 
heads have quoted this production as a work of the 
treafurer-gencral, on a notion that a book of finances, 
written by a treaſurer, muſt be a choice piece. 

It muſt, however, be owned, that very wiſe men, 
and men perhaps every way qualified for government, 
have in France, in Spain, and in England, written on 
political adminiſtration. And great good have their 
books done; not that they have amended the mini- 
fters who were in place when thoſe books came out; 
for a miniſter never amends, there is no changing him; 
he has taken his bent; and for informations and coun- 
ſels, the ſtream of buſineſs carries kim away fo as not 
to leave leiſure to liſten to them: but young perſons 
defigned for employments, and princes themſelves, are 
inſtructed by theſe good books; and thus the fecond 
generation reaps the benefit of them. 

The advantages and diſadvantages of all govern- 
ments have of late been cloſely canvaſſed. Now you 
who have travelled, and read, and ſeen a great deal, 


pray, in which ſtate, and under what form of govern- 
ment would you chooſe to be born? I fancy a French 


nobleman, with a large landed eſtate, would not be 
ſorry to have been born in Germany, as there, in- 


ſtead of being a ſubject, he would be a ſovereign. A | 


peer of France doubtleſs would be very glad to have 


the privileges of the Engliſh peerage, as raiſing him 


to a ſhare in the legiflorute. 
For the lawyer and the financier, France is the 


country which, of all others, brings the moſt griſt to 


their mill, 
But 
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But what country would a wiſe man, of a free turn 
of mind, unyrejudiced, and of a middling fortune, 
make choice of? | 

A member of the council of Pondicherry, a gentle- 
men of ſome learning, was returning into Europe over 
land, in company with a Bramin, who knew more than 
moſt of his brethren. How do you like the Grand Mo- 
gul's government, faid the counſellor? Nothing more 
abominable, anſwered the Bramin; but how can a ſtate 
be well governed by Tartars? If our Rayas, our Om- 
rahs, our Nabobs, are entirely fatisfied and eaſy, it is 
otherwiſe with the people, : and millions of people are 
ſomething. | 

The counſellor and the Bramin traverſed all Upper 
Aſia, amidſt political converfations. An obſervation 
occurs to me, laid the Bramin, that all this vaſt part of 
the world does not afford one republic. Here was, 
anciently, that of Tyre, ſaid the counſellor, but it did 
not continue long: then there was another towards A- 
rabia Petrea, in a {mall nook called Paleſtine, if the 
honourable appellation of republic may be given to a 


tribe of robbers and uſurers, ſometimes governed by 


judges, ſometimes by a fort of kings, ſometimes by 
high-priefts, ſubdued and enſlaved feven or eight times, 


and, at laſt, driven out of the country Which it had 
ulurped, | 

I apprehend, ſaid the Bramin, that republics are very 
ſcarce in all parts; it is but ſeldom that men deſerve 
to govern themſelves. This happineſs muſt belong on- 
ly to ſmall nations, concealing themſelves in iſlands, or 


amidſt mountains, like rabbits ſhunning carnivorous 


beaits, but at length diſcovered and devoured. 


The two travellers being come into Aſia Minor, the 


1 counſelor 
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counſellor faid to the Bramin, Could you think there 
had ever been a republic in a corner of Italy, which 
ſubſiſted above five hundred years, and made itſelf miſ⸗ 
treſs of this Aſia Minor, Aſia, Africa, Greece, the 
Gauls, Spain, and all Italy? J dare ſay, it ſoon became 
changed to a monarchy, ſaid the Bramin. Very right, 
ſaid the other; but that monarchy is long ſince come 
to nothing, and every day fine diſſertations are compoſ- 
ed to find out the cauſes of its declenſion and eataſtro- 
pie, You give yourſelves a deal of needleſs trouble, 
ſaid the Indian; that empire fell becauſe it exiſted: 
every thing will fall; I hope in God the empire of the 
Great Mogul will one day have its fall. 


Now we are upon this head, ſaid the European, do 


you think honour is moſt neceſſary in a monarchy, and 


virtue in a republic? The Indian, after the meaning of 


the word honour had, at his defire, been explained to 
him, anſwered that honour was of greater neceſſity in 
a republic, and virtue in a monarchy: For, ſays he, a 
man who ſets up to be choſen by the people. will not 
be choſen, if he be reputed a man of no honour; whereas 
at court he may eallly inſinuate himſelf into a poſt, ac- 
cording to the maxim of a great prince, that a courtier 
to make his fortune ſhould be without honour or pride. 
As to virtue, an immenſe deal of it is requiſite to dare 
ſpeak truth at court; a virtuous man is much more at 


eaſe in a republic; there's nobody to flatter. 


Is it your opinion, ſaid the native of Europe, that 


the laws and religions are made for the climates, as furs 


ſuit Moſcow, and gauze-ſtuffs Delly ? To be fure, ſaid 


the Bramin, all laws relative to the human conſtitution 


are calculated for the climate where one lives; one 


wife will do for a German, a Perſian muſt have three 
or four, 
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It is the ſame with religious rites. Were I a Chriſ- 


tian, how could | {ay maſs in my province, which af- 


fords neither bread nor wine? As to articles of faith, 
that's another caſe; in theſe the climate is out of the 
queſtion. Did not your religion commence in Aſia, 
from whence it has been expelled ? and ag ain, is it not 


ellabliſhled about the Baltic Sea, where it was once un- 
known ? | 


In what ſlate, under what government ſhould you 
like beſt to live? ſaid the counſellor. Any where but 
in my own country, ſaid his companion; and many Si— 


ameſe, Tunquineſe, Perſians, and Turks have I met 


with, who ſaid the very ſame thing. But tell me, in 
what particular ſtate you would preferably like to 
ſpend your days. Ihe Bramin anſwered, In that where 
obedience is paid only to the laws. That's an old an- 
ſwer, ſaid the counſellor. And never the worle for 
that, faid the Bramin. But where is that country, ſaid 


the Pondicherrian ? It mult be fought for, ſaid the Bra- 


min. 


7 GRACE. 


'Ys ſacred counſellors of modern Rome, ye illuſtrious 


and infallible theologiſts, no perſon has more reſpect 
for your deciſions than myſelf ; but were Paulus Emi— 
lius, Scipio, Cato, Cicero, Cæſar, Titus, Trajan, and 
Marcus Aurelius to reviſit that Rome which they form- 
erly. raiſed to ſome conſideration, you muſt own they 
would be a little ſtaggered at your determinations con- 
cerning grace. What would they fay to vour debates 
on St. Thomas's grace of health, on Cajetan's medic1- 
nal grace, on external and internal grace, on gratuitous, 
ſanctifying, actual, habitual, co-operating grace, on ef- 

| | fectual 
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fectual grace which is ſometimes ineffeQual, on ſafii. 
cient grace often inſufficient, on verſatile and congru- 
ons grace; ſincerely, would they underſtand it more 


than yourſelves or 1? 


Thoſe illuſtrious perſonages would b be quite at a 156. 
without your ſublime inſtrudò ions: I think I hear 

them ſay, 

Reverend fatlers, you are ſtupendous geniuſes, 3 we 
ſoolithly conceived the Eternal Being never to be 
guided by particular laws hke mean mortals, but by 
his own general laws, eternal like himſqlf. It never 
came into any, of our heads that God was like a brain- 
ſick mater. giving a comfortable farm to one ſlave, and 
denying neceſſary ſood to another; ordering one "A 
without a hand to knead dough, a dumb lave to read 
to him, and a cripple to be Hig courier. 

er thing | from God is grace: by his ard the 


globe which we dy ellin w as formed; by his grace tne 1 
trees grow, and animals are nouriſlied: hut if a wolf 
finds a lamb in his way to make a good meal of, and 

another wolf is ſamiſning, will any one lay that God . 


» 


has ſhewn particular grace to the former wolf? has he | 


by a preventing grace been buſied in cauſing one on: 
to grow preferably to, another oak, which has wither— 
ed for want. of ſap ?. It all beings throughout all nature 
are ſubject to general 4 how can any ſingle ſpe 
of creatures be exempt from thoſe laws ?: 

Why ſhould the abſolute maſter of all have been 


more intent on diſpoſing the inſide of one man alone (9), 
than 
(y) Our author may be right in ridiculing the opinions of ſchoo]. 


men concerning grace, as they abound in fantaſtical niceties aito- 
gether unintelligible But whatever Marcus Aurelius may ſapy, 


a Chriſtian is bound to believe that without the grace ot God by! 


Chriſt, we have no power to do good works, pleaſant and accept: 
al Je 
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than in conducting all the other parts of nature? From 
what humour or fickleneſs ſhould he make any altera- 
tion in the heart of a Courlander or a Biſcayan, when he 
is ſeen not to make the leaſt alteration in the laws, 
which he has impreſſed on all the heavenly bodies? 
How weak is it to ſuppoſe that he is continua ly 
making, unmaking, and remaking ſentiments in us ! 
and what preſumption is it to think ourſelves privileged 
avove all other beings: farther, it is only for thoſe 
who obſerve confeſſion, that all theſe mutations are in- 


_ vented. A. Savoyard, or native of Bergamo ſhall, on 


Monday, have the grace to beſtow twelve ſous to have 
a maſs ſaid; on Tueſday grace will fail him, and he 
will go to the tavern; on Wedneſday he ſhall have cc- 


operating grace, which will ſend him away to confeſ- 


fon, but without the efficacious grace of perfect con- 
trition z Thurſday it will be a ſafficient grace, which 
will prove inſufficient. God ſhall be continually at 


work in the head of this Savoyerd, ſometimes forcibly, 


H ah other 


able to the Deity. As to the. above q e ſhould the ab- 
ſolute maſter of all have been more inte M poſing the inſide 
of one man alone, than in conducting all the ather parts of nature? 
it ſhews our author to be ignorant ot the doctrine of continual pro- 
vide nce, as he indeed is of many other ſound doctrines. The infinite- 
ly wiſe Being cannot but know every thing that is done in every part 
of the univerſe, and with equal caſe take notice of the minuteſt things 
as of the greateit : but it is a miſtake to believe him more intent 
upon one thing than upon another; and it is only aceording to our 
weak conceptions that we fay, God takes more particular notice 
of the moral actions of his rational creatures. M. Voltaire labours 
very hard on all occaſions to repreſent man as a vile worm, un- 
worthy of the-care of the Deity, not reflecting that ſuch a care is 
attended with no difficulty in the ſupreme Creator of all things. 
Beſides, how inconſiderable ſoever man may be, yet he is the chief, 
and indeed, the only inhabitant, for whoſe ſake our earthly globe 
was formed into a habitable world; and this earth of ours, as Dr. 
Clarke ubſerves, for aught we know, is as conſiderable, and worthy 
of the divine care, as any other part of the ſyſtem, and this ſyſtem 
as couſtderable as any other ſyſtem in the univerſe. 
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other t times weakly, without minding any other thing 
upon earth, without caring what becomes of the infide 


of the Indians and Chineſe. Really, my reverend fa- 


thers, if you have a ſpark of reaſon left, does not this 
ſyſtem appear to you prodigiouſly ridiculous ? 
Wretches, behold that oak towering to the clouds, 


| look down on that ruſh bending at its feet; yoy will 


not ſay that efficacious grace has been given to the 
oak, and denied to the ruſh. Lift up your eyes to the 
heavens, fee the eternal Demiurgus creating millions of 
worlds, all gravitating towards each other by genera] 


and eternal laws. Behold the ſame light reflected 


from the ſun to Saturn, and from Saturn to us; and 


amidſt this harmony of ſo many luminous bodies in a 
courſe amazingly rapid, amidſt this general obedience 
of all nature, 1 defy you to believe that God minds 
giving A verſatile grace to ſiſter Thereſa, and a conco- 
mitant grace to ſiſter Agnes. | 

Thou atom, to whom a ſtupid atom has ſaid that the 
Eternal has , particular laws for ſome atoms in thy 
neighbourhag += he gives his grace to this, and 
refuſes it to and that which has not grace to 
day ſhall have it 40 morrow z never let ſuch impious 
folly come from thy lips. God has created the uni- 
verſe, and does not concern himſelf about making new 


winds to ſhake ſome bits of ſtraw in a corner of that A 


univerſe, Theologiſts are like Homer's warriors, who 
thought that the gods ſometimes fought on their ſide, 


and ſometimes againſt them. Homer is to be conſider- 


ed as a poet, otherwiſe we make him a blaſphemer. 


Theſe are Marcus Aurelius's words, not mine; for 
God, who inſpires you, has given me grace to believe } 


all you fay, all you have ſaid, and all you ſhall ſay. 
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The Heavexs,. PAS 
Or $ty, according to the Ancients, 


A silk worm might as well give the name of heaven 
to the little down which ſurrounds its ſhell, as the an- 


cients gave that appellation to the atmoſphere, which, 


as M, Fontenelle in his Plurality of Worlds, prettily 


ſays, is the down of our ſhell. 


The vapours which exhale from dur Teas and land, 


and form clouds, meteors, and thunder, were at firſt 


taken for the reſidence of the gods. Homer always 
brings down the deities in golden clouds ; and. thence 
it is that our painters fill repreſent them ſeated on a 
cloud : but it being very proper that the maſter of the 


gods ſhould live in greater ſtate than the others, he 


was provided with an eagle to carry him, the eagle 
flying higher than any other bird. 


The ancient Greeks ſeeing that princes led} in ci- 


tadels built on the top of ſome mountain, conceived 
that the gods might likewiſe have their citadel, and 
placed it in Theffalia on mount Olympus, the 3 
of which is ſometimes hid in the cl6uds, ſo that their 
palace was even with their heaven. 


Afterwards the ſtars and planets, which famed fixed 
50 1 * I 


8 In this axticle our anthor diſplays e n but he 
is very reprehenfible, when he ſays, © There is properly no hea- 
„ven.“ By heaven we mean not the air, nor the ſtars, nor planets, 
nor the vaſt expanſe in which thoſe great orbs per form their mo- 
tions, but the ſeat or manſion of the bleſſed. Where that is we 
cannot pretend to determine, but we are bound to believe there is 
ſuch u place. In this fenſe we fay, * Our father, who art in hea- 
„ven.“ To ſay abſolutely there is no heaven, ſubverts the no- 
tion of a future ſtate, and the conſolation of the juſt from the ex- 
pe ctation of eternal happineſs. This our author cannot intend, as, 


in more places than one, he acknowledges a place of ſuture re- 
wards and puniſhments, 
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to the azure arch of our atmoſphere, became the man- 
| Hon of deities; ſeven of whom had their reſpective 


planet, the others taking up with what quarter they 


could find the general council of the gods was held 


in a large Tach to which they went by the milky 
way ; for men having council-chambers on earth, the 
gods, to be ſure, ſhould have one in the heavens. 
When the Titans, a kind of creatures between the 
gods and men, declared war, and not without ſome 
grounds, againſt thoſe deities, to recover part of their 
inheritance (being on the father's fide the ſons of 


Calum and Terra), they only heaped two or three 


mountains one on the other, concluding, that would 


be fall enough for them to reduce the citadel of Vw 


pus, together with the heavens, 


Neve foret terris 5 Tecurior arduus ether, 
. Aﬀetiſle ferunt regnem cceleſte gigantes, 
= | Altaque « congeſtos ſtrunifſe ad ſidera montes. 
This abſurd ſyſtem of phyſics was of prodigious an- 
tiquity; yet Certain it is, that the Chaldeans had as 


juſt ideas of what is called the heavens, as we ourſelves. 


They placed the ſun in the centre of our planetary 
world, and nearly at the lame diſtance we have found 
it to be; and they held the revolution of the earth, 
and of al the planets round that body : this we are in- 


formed of by Ariſtarchus of Samos; and it is the true 
ſyſtem of the world, fince revived by Copernicus. But 
ide philoſophers, 10 be the more reſpected by ſove- 
reigns and people, or rather to avoid being perſecuted, 

kept the ſecret to themſelves, | 


The language of error is ſo familiar to men, that we 
Ill give the name of heavens to our vapours, and to 
the ſpace between the earth and moon: we ſay to go 
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up to heaven, as we ſay the ſun turns round, though 
we know it does not; probably we are the heaven to the 
moon, and every planet makes the neighbouring planet 
its heaven. Had Homer been aſked to & which heaven 


the ſoul of Sarpedo went, and where Raf bf Hercules 


was, the poet would have been « Tithe" Pale, and 
cluded the queſtion by ſome barmovious yerſes: . 
What certaĩnty was Alert that! ihe What foul of 


Hercuies would have bad a 'better Vihe- 'of K | in Venus, 
or Saturn, chan on 0 our. globe Pit is not to be ſuppoſed 


that its reſidence \ was. appointed inthe ſun ; the place 


would have bees ook z0t, After un, Ist did the 


— 


ancients mean aby che heavens s They knew nothing 


12 36:43 1018 


F; hue: 
of the matter; "ws, were perpetual 4 baelng HEAVEN 


and- EARTH, which | is jalt as much fe to cty infinitude 
and an atom. Properly" ſpeaking, there 's no ſuch 
thing as the heavens ;* 4 there 152 A en number of 


vaſt globes rolli ng. in the you expan le, ang bar! globe 
6 Ve Nn It e: DE 2. 
rolls like the ahead” 


The ancients hoo kit G hilt fl the w ay fo the heavens 
was by-aſcent ; o lu D thing be [globes are- 
3 3 11 5 


Cans $' below: 


ſometimes abave our Ba” 


thus, ſuppoſing er qus as re turpin from” Paphos to. 


her planet * ; Jeiting, the goldefs, relatively to 


our horizon, jnſtend of going up "up went down; and in 


ith »# 5 70 8-4 92 


ſuch a caſe We ou ight Fo yt 10 30 40 ito heken, But t' e 


ancients were not fo nice; ; 25 notioh in every thing 
relating to natural philoſophy Were 2 5 uncertaih, 
DO 4% 0. Ph 12 
and contradictory. Immente Folimes have' been writ- 
ten to know what their opinion Was dn many ſuch. 
queſtions ; whereas five words would have Cone; * they 
C4 £730. 200 >; 1 . 
« never thought of 1 it,” © 0 | 34 24. 
Here, however, we muſt except a few wiſe men; 
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but they came late: few opened their minds free- 
ty, and thoſe who did, the emyprics on earth took care 
to diſpatch them to heaven the ſhorteſt'way. 

A writer, I think his name is Pluche, has pretended 
to make Moſes a great natural philoſopher ; another 
before him, in a piece called Carteſius Mozaizans had 
reconciled Moſes with Deſcartes. According to him, 
Moſes firſt found out the vortices and the ſubtile mat- 


a — . . * - 
5 12 22 5 al _ "4 p 9 4 . " "> of AS {VE C Ber. F N 
— . aw een ee mn! mm. ̃ —᷑ ] i 1˙Ä!IÄ Leg 
k a ? 


1 
1 ter; but it is well known that God meant Moſes for fle 
| _ a great legiſlator and a great prophet, and not for a 6 
| ] profefior of phyſics ; he inſtructed the Jews in their 
1 duty, and not a word in philoſophy. Calmet, who has T 
* compiled a vaſt deal, and never once reflected, talks of (6 
iP! the ſyſtem of the Hebrews ; but ſo far was that rude 35 
| people from having a ſyſtem, that they had not ſo much 8 
| 4 as a-geometry-ſchool ; the bare name was unknown to 6; 
4 them, all they underſtoed was brokerage and uſury. q 
|! In their books, we meet with ſome vague incoherent 
| 1 ideas on the ſtructure of the heavens, and ſuch as ſhew i 
i them to have been a dull illiterate people. Their firſt 
; ; heaven was the air, the ſecond the firmament, to which ; 
: = the ſtars were faſtened; This firmament was ſolid and 
þ | of ice, and ſupported the upper waters, which, at 


the time of the deluge, made their way out of this re- 
ſeryoir, through gates, fluices, and cataracts. 
Over this firmament, or theſe upper waters, was the 
the third heaven, or the Emeyatum, to which St. Paul 
was caught up. The firmament was a kind of demi- 
arch round the earth. They little thought of the ſun 
moving round the globe, whole form they were igno- 
rant of. When it got to the weſt, it had ſome unknown 
path for returning to the eaſt; and as to its not be- 


ing ſeen, Baron Feneſte accounts for that, by faying i 
came Lack in the night. | 
Farther 


OOISSE VE Con De Wor our rr err On 
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Farther, theſe whimſical ideas the Hebrews had. 
borrowed from other nations, of whom, except the. 
Chaldean ſchool, the greater part looked on the hea- 
vens as ſolid; the earth was fixed and immoveable, 
and by a third longer from eaſt to weſt than from ſouth 
to north, whence are derived our geographical terms, 


| longitude and latitude, This opinion. it is evident, 


admitted no antipodes; accordingly, St. Auſtin calls. 
the notion of antipodes an abſurdity : and Lactantius 
flatly ſays, Are there any. ſo. fooliſh as to believe 
there are men whoſe head is lower than their feet? 
St. Chryſoſtom, in his fourteenth homily, calls out, 
„Where are they who ſay the heavens are moveable, 
„and their form round??? 
Lactantius again ſays, b. ili. of his Inſtitutions. 1 
* could prove to you by a multitude of arguments, 
that it is impoſſible the heavens ſhould encompaſs the 
« earth.” ue ; 
The author of Spectacle de la Nature, is welcome to 
tell the Chevalier over and over, that LaQantius and 
Chryſoſtom were eminent philoſophers ; ſtill it will be 
anſwered that they were great ſaints, which they may 
be without any acquaintance with aſtronomy. We be- 
lieve them to be in heaven, but own that in what part 
of the heavens they are we know not. 


WEST... 


W urx men-came to live in ſociety, they could not but 


perceive, that many evil doers eſcaped. the ſeverity of 


the laws: theſe could affect only open crimes; fo that 
a curb was wanting againſt clandeſtine guilt, and re- 
ligion alone could be ſuch a curb, The Perſians, the 


Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Greeks, introduced. 


a belief of puniſhments after this life; and of all an- 
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cient nations we are acquainted with, the Jews alone 
admitted only temporal puniſhments, It is ridiculous 
to believe, or to pretend to believe from ſome very 
obicure paſſages, that the ancient Jewiſh laws, their 
Leviticus, and their Decalogues, correſpond with the 
doctrine of future puniſhments; when the author of 
thoſe laws ſays not a ſingle word which bears any re- 
lation to that doctrine. One might juſtly ſay to the 
compiler of the Pentateuch : you are inconſiſtent with 
yourſelf; you have no more judgment than probity ; 
you a legillator, as you ſtyle yourſelf! How! you con- 
feious of a tenet fo coercive, ſo powerful, fo neceſſary 
to people as that of hell, and yet not make it known 
explicitly, nor urge it ? and though received among 
all the nations round about you, you leave fo momen- 
tous. a docti ine to be gueſſed at by ſome commentators, 
who are not to come into exiſtence till four thouſand 
years after your time, and will wreſt and diftort ſome * 
of your words to find in them what you never ſaid ? 
Either you are an ignoramus, who don't know that this 


* 


5 
- - — 
— N 
* w 
* * - * 


na; or a very weak man, if, being acquainted with this 
doctrine, you did not make it the baſis of your religion. 
The very beſt anfwer the authors of the Jewiſh laws 
could make, is this: we own ourſelves extremely ig- 
norant ; it was very late before we learned to write; 
our people, à ſavage and barbarous tribe, which, by 
bur own. accounts, wandered for near half a century 
amid deſerts, at length, by the moſt heinous violences, 
and the moſt dcteftable cruelties ever mentioned in 
| hiſtory, ſeized on a ſmall territory: we had no inter- 
courſe with policed nations; then how could we (the 
moſt earthly minded of all men) invent a ſyſtem en- 
tizely ſpiritual ? 
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was the univerſal belief in Egypt, in Chaldea, and Per- 
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We uſed the word anſwering to sour only to fignify 
viFE; We thought God and his angels to be corporeal 
beings : the diſtinction of ſoul and body, the idea of à 
life after death, can be only the. reſult of long medita- 
tion, and refined philoſophy. .. Ak the Hottentots and 
Negroes, whoſe.country is a hundred times larger thaw. 
ours, whether they know any thing of a future life? We- 
thought we had done wonders-in perſuading our people 
that GeV puniſhed evil-doers to the fourth generation, ei- 
ther by the leproſy, a ſudden death, or the loſs oÞ what . 
little ſubſtance a perſon might. have-poſſefieds.. 

To this apology, it may be replied : you have in- 
vented a ſyſtem palpably ridiculous ; for the:evil docr - 
who was in health, and whole. family proſpered,' . 
neceſſarily laugh at you. 

The apologiſt of the Jewiſh law would then rejoin : : 
that is your miſtake ; for among us where one delin- 
quent reaſoned rightly, a hundred did not reaſon at all... 
He who on the commiſſion of a crime, found no pu- 
nuhment declaring itſelf againſt him nor his ſon, fil}: 
feared for his grandſon. Farther, though to-day be 
had no putrid ulcer on him, to which by: the by we 


were very ſubject, it was odds within ſome years it 


vappened not to-be his caſe; no family. is without mis- 
fortunes and afſtictions, and 'we: brought the people to- 
believe that theſe misfortunes were {znt.. by. a drine 
hand, puniſhing 1ecret tranſgreſſions. 


This anſwer admits of an eaſy reply: your excuſe - 


will not hold water; for every day we ſee very good 
people ſeized with fickneſs, and by: one misfortune or 
other deprived of their- ſubſtance. nowif there be no 


zamily totally free from all misfortunes; and if theſe - 


misfortunes are divine chaſtiſements, all the individuals 


of your familics were then Kraves 5 profligates. 
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The Nin prieſt might farther reply, chat there are 
misfortunes annexed to human nature, and others ſent 
expreſsly by God. But this reaſoner's mouth might 
ſoon be ſtopped, by ſhewing the extreme abſurdity of 
thinking, that fickneſs and hail are ſometimes a divine 
puniſhment, and ſometimes a natural effect. 

At length the Phariſees and the Eſſenes among the 
Jews admitted the belief of a hell in their way: This 
dogma the Greeks had already diſſeminated among the 


Romans, and the Chriſtians made it a capital article of 


faith. | 
Several fathers of the church did not hold the eter- 


| nity of hell torments; they thought it very hard that 


2 poor man ſhould be burning for ever and ever only 


for ſtealing a goat. Virgil might as well have held his 
tongue, as to ſay in his ſixth canto in the Eneid (a), 


Sedet, æternumque ſedebit infelix Theſeus. 


His 1es& Dixtr, that Theſeus is. ſeated in a chair, 
where he muſt fit world without end, and that this poſ- 
ture is his puniſhment, is proteſted againſt by many ; 
who farther think the poet to have wronged him great- 
ly, as rather deſerving a place in the Elyſian fields, 
than in Tartarus. 

Not long ſince an honeſt, well-meaning Hugue- not 
miniſter advanced in his ſermons, and even in print, that 
there would be a day of grace to the damned ; that 
there muſt be a proportion between the treſpaſs and the 

penalty; 


(a) The wiſeſt of the heathen philoſophers, without the help of 
revelation, did believe it agreeable to right reaſon, that the pu- 
niſhment of the incorri igibleſhould be at, without any determin- 
ate or known end. See Plato in Phæd. This however, we may be 


certain of, ſays the learned Dr. Clarke, that the degrees or intenſe- 
| neſs of the puniſhment which ſhall be inflicted on the impenitent, 


will be exactly proportionate to their fins, as a, recompence of their 
demerit, ſo that no man ſhall ſuffer more than he has deſerved. 
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penalty; and that a momentary fault could not deſerve 


an everlaſting puniſhment. This clement judge was 


depoſed by a body of miniſters, of whom one ſaid to 
him: Brother, I as little believe the eternity of hell 
torments as yourſelf ; but let me tell you it is very pro- 
ner that your ſervant maid, your tailor, and even your 
attorney ſhould believe ſo. 


HISTORY 
Of the Kings of Judah and the Chronicles, 


( Au nations have written their hiſtory, as ſoon as 
they ever knew what writing was; the Jews have alſo 


written theirs. Before they had kings they lived un- 


der a theocracy, and were reputed to be governed by 

God himſelf. | 
When the Jews clamoured to have a king, like the 
other neighbouring nations, the prophet Samuel, whoſe 
intereſt it was to exclude a regal government, declared 
to them, in the name of God, that it was God himſelf 
whom they were reje ding. Thus the beginning of 
H 6. monarchy 


(5) Under'this article our author advances a very bold aſſertion, 
though with great appearance of diffidence, viz. that the books 
of Kings and the Chronicles, are not a part of Holy Writ, He is 
eertainly miſtaken; they were always reckoned both by Jews and 
Chriſtians among the canonical books, and therefore are ot the ſame 


weight as the other parts of Scripture, of whoſe divine authority - 


the church never eatertained any doubt. As for any contradictions 
between the books of Kings and Chronicles, it is a bare aſſertion, 
unſupported by proof. There may be difficulties in regard to 


chronology, the ſolution of which the reader will find in the writ- 


ings of our learned expoſitors. His arguments are ſo weak as to 


deſerve no ſerious refutation; for furely the divine authority of 4 
| hiſtory does not ſuppoſe it to be a relation of divine actions, other- 


wiſe no hiſtorical part of Scripture whatever would be divine; the 


actions of bad as well as good princes are recorded in Holy Writ; 


to the end that we make the former an object of vur abhorrence, 


the latter of our imitation. It is, therefore, a moſt inſolent con- 


clufion to ſay, that if the Holy Spirit dictated this hiſtory, he did 


. not chooſe a very edifying ſubject. 
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monarchy: among the Jews was the-period of their the- 
ocracy. 
It may be therefore ſaid without blaſſ phemy, that the 


hiſtory of the Jewiſh kings was written like that of 
other nations; and that God did not trouble himſelf to 


dictate the hiſtory of'a people whom he no longer go- 
verned. | 

This opinion, however, is advanced with all poflible 
miſtruſt and deference. What may be thought a con- 
firmation of it is, that the Paralipomena or Chronicles, 
very often contradi& the book of Kings both in the 
chronology and the events, as profane hiſtories are 


known to diſagree. Farther, if God'continued to write- 
the hiſtory of the fews, we are of courſe to believe, 


that he ftill writes it; the Jews. being ſtill his favou- 


rite people. They are one day to be converted, and, 
apparently they. may as juſtly look upon the hiſtory of 
their diſperſion to be of divine compoſition, as to ſay- 


that God wrote the hiſtory of their kings. 
Another remark likewiſe offers itſelf: if God, after: 
having been their ſole King for a very long time, con- 


deſcended to be their hiſtorian, it becomes us to enter- 
tain the- moſt profound reſpect for all Jews univerſally; 


the very meaneſt Jewiſh pedlar is infinitely above Cæ- 


far and Alexander. Shall we not proſtrate ourſelves. 
before an old cloath's man, who proves to you that his 


hiſtory was written by the Deity himſelf, whilſt all the 


Greek and Roman hiſtories are but the. productions ot. 


profane pagans? 
If the ſtyle of the hiſtory of the book of Kings and 
Chronicles be divine, it does not neceſſarily follow that 


the actions related in thoſe hiſtories are alſo divine. 


David. murders Uriah; Iſuboſheth and Mephiboſheth. 
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are murdered; Abſalom murders Ammon; Joab mur- 
ders Abſalom ; Solomon murders Adonijah, his bro- 
ther; Baza murders Nabab; Zimri murders Ela; 
Hamri murders Zimri: Ahab murders Naboth; Jehu 
murders Ahab and Joram ; the inhabitants of Jeruſa- 
lem murder Amaziah, Joaih's fon z Selom the fon of 
Jabes murders Zachariah, the ſon of Jeroboam :. Ma- 
nahaim murders Selom, the ion of Jabes; Phaceus, 


the fon of Romeli murders Phaccia, the fon of Mana- 


haim ; Hoſhea, the ſon of Ela, murders Phacevs, the 


fon of Romeli; with a multitude of other murders of 


leſs note. Thus it muit be owned, if the Holy Spirit 
did write this hiſtory, he has not chofen a very edify- 


ing ſubject. 
IDOL, IDOLATER, IDOLATRY. (e) 


Toou comes from the Greek 6:265, A figure, EIDOLOS, 
the repreſentation of a figure, LaTREvEn, to ſerve, to 


revere, to adore. The word adore is originally La- 


tin, and has various meanings, as to put the hand to. 


the mouth in token of reſpect, to bend the body, to 
kncel, to ſalute, and more commonly to pay a ſupreme 
worſhip. | 

It is proper to obſerve here, that the. Trevoux dic- 


ticnary 


(c) This article of idols is a firorg. attarkapaint the Roman 
Catholic worſhip of images; anc the author ſecms to juſtify Dr. 
Middlcton's Treatiſe upon the Komüh Ceremonies, He diſplays 
his erudition in treating this ſubject; but ſurely he is fond of pa- 
radox, when he maintains, that neither the Greeks nor Romans, 
nor indeed no other nation, were idolaters. 
know what might be the private opinion of a few phitotophers, 


but what was the practice of thoſe. nations in their external. 


forms of relig'ous worihip, Now :t muſt he runzung counter to 
all antiquity, to affirm, tnat the honours paid by thole people to 
the ſtatues and images of their god, were not rank idolatry. To 
ſay that the Roman Cathulics do the ſame, is not anſwering the 
queſtion : he may. r. preſent theſe of his oven religion (if he can 
pe ſaid to have ary) as guilty of idolatry ; but this does not pros 
that the others were not alſo d laters. 
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tionary begins this article with aging, that all the | 


Pagans were idolaters, and that the Indians are ſtill fo. 
Firſt, no body was called Pagan before the time of 
Theodoſius the younger, when that appellation was 
given to the inhabitants of the country towns of Italy, 
« Pagorum incolz Pagani,” who- retained their an- 
cient religion. Secondly, Indoſtan is entirely Maho- 
metan, and the Mahometans are implacable enemies 
to images and idolatry. Thirdly, many people of 
India, who are of the ancient religion of the Parſis, 
a certain tribe which admit of no idols, cannot, with 
any propriety, be termed idolaters. 


Whether Ipor ar was ever the Profe fed Religion of 


any Nation. 


Ir appears, that there never was any people on the 


earth, who took to themſelves the name of idolaters. 
It is rather an abuſive word, a term of deteſtation; 


as the Spaniards formerly uſed to call the French 
Gavachos, which the French returned by calling the 
Spaniards Marxanas, Had the ſenate of Rome, the 
Areopagus of Athens, the court of the kings of Per- 
ſia, been aſked, © Are you idolaters ?”* They would 
hardly have known what the: queſtion meant ; at leaſt 
not one of them would have an{wered, © We worſhip 


„idols or images.“ The word idolater or idolatry, 


do not occur either in. Homer, Heſiod, Herodotus, 
or any Gentile. writer. Never was there any edict or 


law, ordering idols to be w orſhipped, to be accounted 


as deities, or to be conſidered as ſuch. 

The Roman and Carthaginian generals, at the mak- 
ing of a treaty, called all their gods to witneſs; it is 
in their preſence, ſay they, that we ſwear to this peace. 


Now 
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Now the ſtatues of all theſe gods, their number being 
none of the ſmalleſt, were not in the general's tent ; 
but they held the gods to be, as it were, preſent at 
the actions of men as witneſles and as judges ; and cer- 
tainly it was not the image which made the deity. 


their falſe deities, which ſtood in the temples? In the 


ics WF fame light, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, as we 
of view the images of the objects of our veneration. 
ſis, Their error was not the worſhipping a piece of wood 
th | or marble, but the worſhipping a. falſe deity, repre- 


bave none ; but that their images repreſented imaginary 


they had Eſculapins and his goat, and we St. Koch 


and we St. Anthony of Padua, and St. James of Com- 
poſtella. | 

When the conſul Pliny, in the exordium of his 
Panegyric on Trajan, addreſſes his petitions to the 
1MMORTAL GODS, he cannot be thought. to mean the 
images, which were far from being immortal. 


paganiſm, one ſingle fact occurs to conclude that they 
' worſhipped idols. Homer mentions only gods dwell- 
ing in lofty Olympus. The palladium, though it fell 
from heaven, was no more than a ſacred pledge of 
Pallas's protection; it was the goddeſs herſelf who 
was reverenced in the palladium. 
But the Romans and Greeks knceled down before 
4 ſtatues, 


In what light did they then look on the ſtatues of 


ſented by the wood and marble. The difference be- 
tween them and us, is not that they had images and we 


beings, and in a falſe religion; whereas ours repreſent 
real beings, and in a true religion. The Greeks had 


the ſtatue of Hercules, and we that of St. Chriſtopher ;, 


and his dog; they had Jupiter with his thunder-bolts, 


Neither in the later, nor the moſt remote times of 
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ſtatues, put crowns on them, decked them with flow. 
ers, burnt incenſe to them, and carried them in ſolemn 


ſtate through public places. Theſe uſages we have 


conſecrated in our religion, and yet we are not ido- 


Inters, 11 4 - bar, 3 
In times of drought, the women, after keeping a 


faſt, carried forth the ſtatues. of the gods in public, 
walking-barefooted, with their hair looſe; and imme- 


diately, according ta Petronius, the rain would pour 
down hy pails full, ** ſtatim urceatim pluebat.” Have 
we not adopted this rite, which, though an abomina- 
tion among the Gentiles, is doubtleſs genuine devo- 


tion with Catholics ?: How common is it among us 
to carry barefooted the ſhrines of ſaints, in order to 


obtain a bleſſing from heaven by their interceſſion ? A 
Turk, a lettered Chineſe, at ſeeing thoſe ceremonies, 
might, from his ignorance, accuſe us of placing cur 


confidence in the images which we thus carry about 
in proceſſion ;. but a. word or two weuld undeceive 


bim. 
We are ſurpriſed at the prodigious number of de- 


clamations thundered out in all ages againſt the idola- 


try, of the Romans and Greeks; and afterwards, our 


ſarpriſe is. greater, at finding that they were not 


idolaters. | 
Some. temples were more - privileged then others, 


The great Diana of Epheſus. ſtood in higher fame. 


than a village: Diana; more miracles were performed 
in the temple of Eſculapius at Epidaurus than in any 


other of his temples: More offerings were made to 
the ſtatue of Jupiter the Olympian, than to that of 


the Paphlagonian Jupiter: but ſince it is proper al- 
ways to contraſt the uſages of. a true religion to thoſe 
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of a falſe worſhip; have not ſome of our altars, for 
ages paſt, been more frequented than others? what 


are the offerings to our lady ps Nerces, in compariſon 


of thoſe made to our lady of Loretto ? It is our bufi- 
neſs to examine whether this affords a juſt pretence 
for charging us with 1dolatry, 

The original invention was only one Diana, one 


Apollo, and one Eſculapius, not as many Dianas, A- 


pollos, and Eſculapiuſes, as they had temples and ſta- 


tues. Thus, it is evidenced, as far as a point of hiſ- 


tory can be, that the ancients did not hold a ſtatue to 
be a deity; that the worſhip could not relate to the 
ſtatue or idol; and conſequently that the ancients were 
not idolaters. 


A rude ſuperſtitious populace, incapable of reflec- 
tion, either to doubt, to deny, or believe, who flock- 


ed to the temples, as having nothing elſe to do, and 
becauſe the little are there cn a level with the great, 
who carried their offerings merely out of cuſtom, who 


were continvally talking of miracles, without having 


ever examined any one, and who were very little 
above the victims they brought; ſuch a populace, I 


lay, might, at the ſight of the great Diana, and the 


thundering Jupiter, be ſtruck with a religious hor-»r, 
and. without knowing it, worſhip the ſtatue itſelf, 
This is no more than what has been the caſe of our 
ignorant peaſants; and care is accordingly taken to. 
give them to underſtand, that it is the bleſſed in hea- 
ven they are to invoke for their interceſſion, and not 


XZ fgures of wood and ſtone, and that their worſhip is 


due to God only, 
The Greeks and the Romans increaſed the number 
of their deities by apothecles; the Greeks deified il- 
luſtr:ous 
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laſtrious conquerors, as Bacchus, Hercules, and Per- 
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ſeus; Rome raiſed altars to its emperors. Of a very 
afferent kind are our apotheoſes; if we have ſaints 
an{werable to their demi-gods and fecondary gods, it 
13 without any regard to rank or conqueſts. We have 
erected temples to men, merely for their exemplary 
virtues, and moſt of whom would not have been 
known on earth, had they not been placed in heaven, 
The apotheoſes of the ancients were acts of adulation, 


- 


ours of reſpect to virtue. But theſe ancient apotheo- 
fes are another convincing proof that the Greeks and: 


Romans cannot properly be called idolaters. It is 
manifeſt that they no more held a divine virtue re- 


fiding in the ſtatues of Auguſtus and Claudius than in 
their medals. 


Cicero, in his philoſophical works, does not leave: 
ſo much as the leaſt ſuſpicion, that any miſtake could. 
be committed with regard to the ' ſtatues of the gods, 


ſo as to confound them with the deities themſelves. 
His ſpeakers inveigh with great acrimony againſt the 
eltabliſhed religion, but not one of them dreams of 
charging the Romans with miſtaking marble and braſs 
for deities. Lucretius, who never gives any quarter 


to che ſuperſtitious, reproaches no body with this 
folly ; I muit, therefore, again ſay it, this opinion 
never exiſted, never was thought of; and never was 
there any ſuch thing as idolaters. 


Horace introduces a ſtatue of Priapus, ſaying : 


Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 
Cum faber incertus ſcamnum, faceretne Priapum, 
Maluit eſſe Deum. 


What is to be inferred from this paſſage? Priapus was 
ene of thoſe petty deities which. were given up to. 
the 


1 
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the ſarcaſms of the jocular; and this very joke is as 


ſtrong a proof as can be, that the figure of Priapus was: 
not greatly revered, being made a ſcarecrow. 

Dacier, commentator like, has taken care to ob- 
ſerve, that Baruch had foretold this buſineſs; ſay ing, 
they ſhall be whatever the artiſt pleaſes. But he might 
withal have remarked, that the like might be laid of 
all the ſtatues that ever exiſtede 

A tub may be made out of a block of ed as 


well as the ſtatue of Alexander or Jupiter, or ſome- 


thing ſtill more reſpectable. The matter of which 
were formed the cherubims of the holy of holies, 
might have equally ſerved for the meaneſt purpoſes. 


A throne, or en altar, loſe nothing of the reverence 


due to them, becauſe the artiſt might have formed 
them into a kitchen table. | 
Dacier, inſtead of inferring that the Romans wor- 
ſhipped Priapus's image, and that Baruch had predict- 
ed it, ought rather to have concluded that the Romans 
made a jeſt of it. Look into all the authors who 
ſpeak of the ſtatues of their gods, not one ſhall you 
find mentioning idolatry, but quite the contrary, You 
read in Martial, | 
Qui finxit ſacros auro vel marmore vultus, . 
+ Non facit ille Deos.“ 
In Ovid, 
+ Colitur pro Jove forma Jovis.“ 
In Statius, | 
Nulla autem effigies nulli commiſſa matello, 
Forma Dei mentes habitare ac rumina gaudet.“ 
In Lucan, 


«Eft ne Dei ſedes, uiſi terra et pontus et aer.“ 
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To enumerate all the paſſages in confirmation, that 
images were actounted | images, would take up a vo- 
lume. * A 
The only caſe which could favour an opinign, that 
images had any thing divine in them, was the oracu- 
lar images. But certainly the current opinion was, 
that the gods had cheſen ſome particular altars, and 
particular ſtatues, where they ſometimes condeſcended 1 
to reſide, giving audience to men, and anſwering them. 


Wi 


In Homer, and the choruſes of Greek tragedies, we * 
only meet with prayers addrefled to Apollo himſelf, " 
as delivering his oracles on ſuch A mount, in ſuch a : 
temple, or ſuch a city. All antiquity throughout has 4 
left no veſtige of ſupplications m de to a ſtatue. = 
They who profeſſed magic, who believed it to be 6 
a ſcience, or who feigned to believe it, pretended to c 


be poſſeſſed of the ſecret of bringing down the gods 
into ſtatues z but not the great gods, only the ſecon= MF - 


in 
dary; the genii. This Mercurius Triſmegiſtus uſeck =” 
to term MAKING DEIT les, and it is refuted by St. Au- la 


tin in his City of God. But this very thing evidently , 


ſhews the images to have had nothing divine in them, | * 
as not animated without the art of a magician. And h 
I fancy few magicians were found ſo dexterous as to 4 
animate a ſtatue ſo as to make it ſpeak. f 

In a word, the images of the gods were not gods; f 
it was Jupiter, and not his image, which hurled the b 
thunder-bolt 3 it was not the flatue of Neptune which b 
agitated the ſea, nor that of Apollo which diffuſed by 
light. The Greek and Romans were Gentiles, Poli- J 
cheiſts, but by no means idolaters. 0 


4 | Nc cr 2 
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Whether the Perfians, the Sabeans, the Egyptians, the 


'Tartars, and Turks, have been idolaters? Ara of 
the origin of A. called idols. Er * their 
2 FFF 


ci thoſe nations who worſhipped the ſun and 


Rars, rm is + ranging Them em. Bl a long s. 


* 2248 


if they w were miſtaken, it was in paying, to the = 
venly bodies the homage due only to the Creator. 
Beſides, the doctrine of Zoroaſter or Zerduſt, as pre- 
ſerved in the Sadder, teaches the exiſtence of A Su- 
preme Being, who puniſheth and rewardeth. Nov 
this is very far from idolatry. The Chineſe govern- 


ment never admitted idols, conſtantly adhering to the 
fimple worſhip of Kingtien, the maſter of heaven. 


Gengis-kan, among the Tartars, cannot be charged 
with idolatry, never having had any ſuch thing as an 
image. The Muſſulmen of Greece, Aſia-Minor, Sy- 


ria, Perſia, India, and Africa, call the Chriſtians ĩdo- 


laters, Graovuss, imagining that the Chriſtians worſhip 


images. Several images, which they found at Con- 


ſtantinople in St. Sophia, and in the church of the 
holy apoſtles, and others, they broke to pieces, con- 
verting the churches into. moſques. Appearance, as 


uſual, deceived them, and led them to believe, that 


the dedicating of temples to ſaints, who had formerly 
been men, the worſhipping of their images with ge- 
nuflection, and the performing of miracles in thoſe 
temples, were undeniable proofs of the moſt arrant 
idolatry : yet, the fartheſt from it in the world. The 
Chriſtians, in reality, worſhip only one God, and in 
the bleſſed themſelves revere culy the virtue of God 
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acting in his ſaints. The Iconoclaſts and the Protei- 
tants have brought the ſame charge of idolatry againſt 
the church of Rome, and the ſame anſwer has been 
given them. 

Men having very ſeldom preciſe ideas, and ſtill more 
ſeldom expreſſing their ideas i in preciſe words, clear of 
all ambiguity, the name of idolaters was given to the 
Gentiles, and eſpecially the Politheiſts. Immenſe vo- 
lumes have been written, according to the multitude of 
varying ſentiments on the origin of worſhipping God, 
or ſeveral gods, and under ſenſible repreſentations : 
now this multitude of books and — only proves 
the ignorance of the authors. 

We know not who invented any part of our cloth- 
ing, and yet we would fain know who was the firſt in- 
ventor of idols. What ſignifies a paſſage of Sanchoni- 
athon, who lived before the Trojan war? What in- 
"formation does he give us, in ſaying, that the cahos, 
the mind, that is, the breath, being enamoured with its 
principles, extracted the mud from them; that he made 
the air luminous; that the wind Colp and his wife Bail, 
begot Eon, and he begot Genos ; that Cronos, their 
deſcendant, had two eyes behind as before ; that he 
came to be God, and gave Egypt to his fon Jaut? 
'This ts one of the moſt reportable monuments of an- 
tiquity. 

Orpheus, who was prior to Sanchoniathon, gives us 
juſt as much light in his Theogonia, which Damaſcius 
has preſerved. He repreſents the mundane principle 
in the form of a dragon, with two heads, one of. a bull, 
and the other of a hon, with a face in the middle, 
which he terms CoD Face, and gilded wings to the 
ſhoulders, 


Yet 


mc 
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Vet theſe ideas, fantaſtical as they are, give us an 


inſight into two important truths, one that ſenſible ima- 
ges and hieroglyphics are derived from the moſt re- 


mote antiquity ; the other that all ancient philoſophers 
acknowledged a primordial principle. 

As to politheiſm, common ſenſe will tell you, that, 
at the commencement of mankind, that is, of weak 
creatures ſuſceptible of reaſon and folly, ſubje& to eve- 
ry accident, to fickneſs and death, they ſoon came to 
a ſenſe of their weakneſs and dependence: they eaſily 
conceived that there was ſomething ſuperior to them- 
ſelves; they felt a power in the earth, which produced 
their food, another in the air, which often deſtroyed 
them, and another in the conſuming fire and the ſub- 
merging water, What could be more natural in men, 
abſolutely ignorant, than to fancy that there were be- 
ings which preſided over theſe elements? What could 
be more natural than to revere the inviſible power 
which made the ſun and the ſtars to ſhine? And on 
proceeding to form an idea of theſe ſuperior powers, 
what was again more natural than to repreſent them in 
a ſenſitive way? Or, I may even ſay, how could they 
go about it otherwiſe ? Judaiſm, anterior to our reli- 
gion, and preſcribed by God himſelf, was full of thoſe 
images, under which the Deity is repreſented. He 
condeſcends to ſpeak the language of men in a buſh ; 
he makes his appearance on a mountain; the ee 
ſpirits ſent by him all come in a human ſhape; in a 


word, the ſanctuary itſelf is filled with cherubuns, hu- 


man bodies, and the wings and heads of beaſts. This 
led Plutarch, Tacitus, Appian, and ſo many others, in- 
to the ridiculous miſtake of upbraiding the Jews with 
vorl/pping an aſs's head, Thus God, who had for- 

| | bidden 
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bidden the painting and carving of any figure, has been to 
pleaſed nevertheleſs to accommodate himſelf to human Ss Cc 
weakneſs, which require the ſenſes to be ſpoken to o by V. 

images. 
Iſaiah, chap. vi. ſees the Lord ſeated on a en di, 
"and his train fill the temple : in chap. 1. of Jeremiah, MM th 
-the Lord ſtretches out his hand, and touches the pro- as 
phet's mouth. Ezekiel, chap. ini. fees a throne of ſap-¶ te! 
phire, and God appears to him like a man ſeated on de 
that throne. This imagery does not in the leaſt defile tic 
the purity of the Jewiſh religion, which never made be 
uſe of pictures, ſtatues, and idols, as 1 repreſenta- la 
tions of the Deity. no 
The lettered Chineſe, the Parſis, the ancient Egyp- pu 
tians, had no idols; but Iſis and Ofiris were ſoon re- tiu 
preſented in figures; Bel at Babylon was as ſoon ex- he 
ten 


hibited in a huge coloſſus; Brama was in the Indian 
peninſula an hideous kind of monſter. The Greeks, | but 
above all, multiplied the names of the deities, and of 
courſe the ſtatues and temples; but ever attributing the | by 
ſupreme power to their Zeus, by the Latins named Ju- hig 
piter, the ſovereign of gods and men. The Romans Sur 


imitated the Greeks; both always placed their gods left 
in heaven, without knowing what they meant by hea- tle 
yen and their Olympus: theſe ſuperior beings could not g 
be ſuppoſed to reſide in the clouds, which are only wa- gan 
ter. At firſt, ſeven of them were placed in the ſeven lon, 
planets, among which was reckoned the ſun ; but af- fat 
terwards the reſidence of all the gods was extended to pur 
the whole heavenly expanſe. | got 
The Romans had twelve great deities, Dx male and MW E 
fix female, whom they diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 2 
ot 


of © Dit majorum gentium, Jupiter, Neptune, Apol- 
| | lo, 
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en lo, Vulcan, Mars, Mercury; Juno, Veſta, Minerva, ; 
jan Ceres, Venus, Diana. Pluto was then omitted, and 


by Veſta took his place. N 
Next were the gods“ minorum gentium,“ 1 in · 


ne, digites, or heroes, as Bacchus, Hereules, Eſculapius; 
ah, the infernal deities, Pluto, Proſerpine ; the fea- gods, 
ro- as Thetis, Amphitrite, the: Nereides and Glaucus; af- 


terwards the Dryades, the Naiades; the gods of gar- 
dens q the paſtoral deities ; every: profeſſion. every ac- 
tion of life, children, maidens, wives, women in child- 
bed. all had their deity : there whs eventhe.god Farr; 
laitly, emperors were deified : not that theſe emperors, 
nor the god Farr, nor the goddeſs Pertunda, nor Pria- 
pus, nor Rumilia, the goddeſs of,,bubbies, nor Stercu- 
tius, the god of privies, were accounted the lords of 
heayen and earfh. , Some of the emperons indeed had 
temples ; the petty houfehold gqds went without them, 
but all had their image, or their idol. Org 
Theſe were little grateſque; figure? Ik up in a vloſet 
by way of ornament; old women and children were 
highly, delighted with. them; but never were nheſe fi- 
gures-aythoriſed by any public worſhip 3 every one was 
left to follow his own; private fuperſtition. . Theſe Ht- 
tle idols are ſtill found in; the-xping;of iancientrities; 
Though we cannot fix the pregiſe: time whtnimen be- 
gan to make idols, they axe, however, known té be- 
long to the moſt remote antiquity, Tharh, Abraham's 
father, uſed to make them at Ur in Chaldea.: Rachael 
purloined and carried off Laban's idols. 2 There is no 
going bigher. | 1% % ee of 
1 But what did the ancient nations think off all, theſe 
OT images? what virtue, what power did they attribute 
hook to them? Was it thought that the gods Cn hea- 
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hi ven to come down, and hide themſelves in theſe ſtatues ? 


1 or that they imparted to them a portion of the divine 6 
1 ſpirit, or did not impart any thing at all to them? A 1 
great deal of uſeleſs erudition has been thrown away on c 
this point, it being evident that every one's notions of I 
them were proportioned to his reaſon, his credulity, or | 
his fanaticiſm. The prieſts, we may be ſure, would 0 
not be wanting to annex to their ſtatues all the divi- t] 
nity they poſſibly could, in order to draw the moxe of- | 
ferings. The philoſophers, it is well known, cenſured ar 
theſe ſuperſtitions ; the military people made a jeft of 2s 
them; and the commonalty, ever ignorant and ſilly, 5 
knew not what it was doing. This is, in a few words, in 
the hiſtory of all the nations to which God has not on 
made himſelf known. nei 
The premiſes are applicable to the worſhip univer- kil 
fally paid in Egypt to an ox, and in ſeveral cities to a all 
dog, a monkey, a cat, and onions. In all appearance to. 
they were at firſt only emblems. Afterwards a certain {WW »», 
ox called Apis, a certain dog named Anubis, were wor- to 
ſhipped ; {ill the people went on eating beef and oni- | 9 
ons; but what the Egyptian old women thought of ſa- the 
cred onions and oxen, is not cleared up. bple 
It was not uncommon for idols to ſpeak. On the as 1 
anniverſary of Cybzle's feſtival, the city of Rome com- guir 
memorated the beautiful diſtich uttered by the ſtatue tice 
on its removal from king Attalus's palace: boys 
„ Ipſa pati volui, ne fit mora, mitte volentem, Chir 
« Dignus Roma locus, que Deus omnis eat.“ in E 
GE: . | nary 
“ I allowed myſelf to be carried off; away with me = 
65 quickly; Rome is worthy to be the reſidence of ÞÞ PR 


„every deity." 


The 


h me 
de of 


The 
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The ſtatue of Fortune had ſpoke: the Scipios, the . 


Ciceros, the Cæſars, indeed believed nothing of the 


matter; but the old women, to whom Encolpus gave a, 
crown to buy geeſe and gods, might very well believe 
ns EX | 


The idols likewiſe pronounced oracles, the prieſts 
concealed within the ftatues ſpeaking in the name of 
the deity. 


Amidſt ſo many gods, ſo many different theogonies 


and ſeparate worſhips, whence is it, that no ſuch thing 


as a religious war was ever known among the people 
called idolators? This tranquillity was a good ſpring- 
ing from an evil, from error itſelf; for every nation 


owning ſeveral inferior gods, peaceably allowed its 


neighbours to have theirs likewiſe. Except Cambyſes's 
killing the ox Apis, not one inſtance is to be found, in 
all profane hiſtory, of a conqueror offering any inſult 


to che gods of a vanquiſhed nation. The Gentiles had 


no excluſixe religion; and all the prieſts minded was 
to multiply offerings and ſacrifices. 

The firit offerings were the fruits of the earth. But 
the prieſts ſoon came to want animal food for their ta- 


ble: with their own hands they flew the victims; and 


as they made themſelves butchers, they became ſan- 
guinary. At length they introduced the horrible prac- 
tice of offering human victims, and eſpecially comely 
boys and girls, abominations never known among the 
Chineſe, the Parſis, or the Indians; but at Hieropolis 


in Egypt, Porphyry tells us, it was nothing extraordi- 
nary to ſacrifice men. 


In Tauris ſtrangers were ſacrificed; but this ſavage 


cuſtom being known, the prieſts of Tauris it is to be 
ſuppoſed, did not much buſineſs, This execrable ſu- 
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perſtition prevailed among the moſt ancient Greeks, 


the Cypriots, the Phenicians, the Tyrians and the Car- 


thaginians. The Romans themſelves gave into this 


religious guilt ; and, according to Plutarch, ſacrificed 
two Greeks and two Gauls, to expiate the incontinen- 
cy of three veſtals. Procopius, who was cotemporary 
with Theodobert, 'king-of the Francs, ſays, that the 
Francs ſacrificed men on their entrance into Italy un- 
der that prince. Theſe horrid ſacrifices were common 
among the Gauls and Germans. There is no reading 
hiſtory, without being very much diſpleaſed with one's 
,own ſpecies. | 

What if, among the Jews, Jephthah ſacrificed his 
daughter, and Saul was going to ſlay his ſon ; what if 


they, who were devoted to the Lord by anathema, 


could not be redeemed, as beaſts were redeemed, but 
were indiſpenſably put to death; what though Samuel, 
a Jewiſh prieſt, cut to pieces with a conſecrated cleav- 
er king Agag, priſoner of war, whom Saul had ſpared, 
and ſharply reproved Saul for having treated that king 
according to the laws of nations ; what-of all -this ? 
God is the ſovereign of mankind, and may take away 
their lives when he will, as he will, and by whom he 
will; but men are not 10 put themſelves on a footing 
with the Lord of life and death, and "Oe the prero- 
gatives of the Supreme Being. | 


Amidſt ſuch deteſtable proceedings, it is ſome relief | 
to the feeling heart, to know, -that an almoſt all thoſe | 


nations called idolatrous, there was the ſacred theolo- 
gy and popular error, private worſhip and public ce- 
remonies, the religion of the wiſe and that of the vul- 
gar. To thoſe who were initiated in the myſteries, 


A ſufficient 


the exifience of one only God was preached. Of this | 
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a fufficient teſtimony is the hymn attributed to the el- 
der Orpheus, which was ſung. in the celebrated myſte- 
ries of Ceres Eleuſina : © Contemplate the Divine Na- 
“ture, Ulume thy mind, govern thy heart, walk in the 


path of juſtice, take care that the God of heaven be 


«© before thine eyes; there is none but him, he alone 


js ſelf-exiſtent; all beings derive their exiſtence 
from him; he upholds them all; never has he been 


* ſeen by mortals, and he ſees all things.“ 
The following paſſage of the. philoſopher Maximus 


of Madaura, in his letter to St. Auguſtine, is likewiſe 


worth attention, What man is ſo dull, ſo ſtupid, as 


“to queſtion the exiſtence of an eternal, a ſupreme, - 
infinite Deity, who has created nothing like him- 


„ ſelf, and is the common father of all things?“ 


A thouſand monuments might be produced, that 


wiſe men in all times abhorred both idolatry and po- 
lytheiſm. 


Epictetus, that pattern of refignation and 8 f 
ſo great in ſo. mean a condition, never ſpeaks: but of 
one only God. One of his maxims is this, © God has 


created me, God is within me, I carry him about 


every where, Shall I defile him with obſcene 


thoughts, unjuſt actions, or infamous deſires? My 


6“ duty is to thank God for every thing; to praiſe him 
for every thing; and to thank, praiſe, and ſerve him 


© continnally, whilſt I have life.” All Epictetus's ideas 


turn on this principle. 


Marcus Aurelius, who perhaps was on the throne of 
the Roman empire not leſs great than Epictetus in ſer- 

itude, does indeed often mention gods, in conformity 
to 3 current phraſeology, or to expreſs intermediate 
beings, between the Supreme Eſſence and men; but 
in how many paſſages does he ſhew, that in reality he 
* acknowledges 
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acknowledges only one eternal infinite God? “' Our 
“ ſouls,” ſays he, are an emanation of the Deity ; 


my body, my ſpirits, proceed from God." 


The Stoics, the Platonics, held one divine and uni- 
verſal nature; the Epicureans denied it. The prieſts 
in their myſteries ſpoke only of one God: where then 
were the idolaters ? | 

Beſides, it is one of the great miſtakes in Morery's 
Dictionary, to ſay, that in the time of Theodoſius the 
Younger, no idolaters remained but in the remote 
parts of Aſia and Africa, There was ſtill, and even 
down to the ſeventh century, many Gentile nations in 
All Germany north of the Weſer were ſtran- 
gers to Chriſtianity in Charlemain's time; and, long 


after him, Poland and the whole North continued in 
what is called idolatry. Half Africa, all the realms 
beyond the Ganges, Japan, the innumerable common- 


alty of China, a hundred Tartarian hordes, retain their 
ancient worſhip; whereas in Europe, this religion is 


to be found only among ſome Laplanders, Samoiedes, 
and Tartars. 


To conclude, in the time which we dif- 
tinguiſh by the appellation of the middle age, the Ma- 
hometans were called Pagans : a people who execrate 
images were branded as idolaters and image worſhip- 


pers; and it muſt be frankly owned, that the Turks, 


feeing our churches crowded with images and ſtatues, 
are more excufable in calling us 1dolaters, 


IEPHTH A, 


Or, Human Sacrifices. 


Ir is clear "Ru the book of Judges, that Jephthah did 
promiſe to ſacrifice the firſt perſon who came out of his 
houſe, 


. 
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* 


houie, in order to congratulate him on his victory a- 


gainſt the Ammonites: and who ſhould this prove to 


be but his only daughter? Hereupon he rent his gar- 


ments for grief; and after permitting her to go and la- 


ment among the hills her misſortune in dying a maid, 
he actually ſacrificed her. The Jewiſh maidens for a 


long time commemorated this event, lamenting Jeph- 
thah's daughter four days in a year. (See Judges, 


h. 


In whatever time this hiſtory was written, whether 
it be an imitation or the original of the Grecian ſtory 
of Agamemnon and Iphigenia, be it prior or poſterior 
to ſome ſimilar Aſſyrian tale, is what I do not examine; 
I abide by the text: Jephthah vowed his daughter for 
a burnt-offering, and performed his vow. 

It was expreſsly enjoined in the Jewiſh law to ſacri- 
fice all who had been devoted to the Lord. No man 
ſhall be redeemed, but ſhall be put to death, without 
remiſſion : (4) the Vulgate has it, Non redimetur, 
„ ſed morte morietur.” Lev. chap. xxvii. ver. 29. 

In conſequence of this law it was, that Samuel hew- 
ed king Agag in pieces, though Saul had ſpared him 
and for his improper clemency, Saul was reproved by 
the Lord, and forfeited his kingdom, | 

Here is an evident proof of human ſacrifices; no 
point of hiſtory can be more authentically verified; 


certainly a nation cannot be better known than by re- 


cords, and what it relates of itſelf, 
14: J O- 


(d) Our tranſlation is, None devoted, which ſhall be devotea 
of men, ſhall be redeemed, but ſhall ſurely be put to death.“ 
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JOSEPH. 


Tux hiſtory of Joſeph, conſidered only as an object of R 
curioſity and literature, is one of the moſt valuable mo- 

numents of. antiquity which have reached our times. It , 
appears to have been the model of all the oriental writ- p 


ers; it is more pathetic than Homer's Odyſley, as a. 

forgiving hero is more moving than he that gluts his, | 

Vengeance. \ - 
\ 


We account the Arahs to have been the firſt authors 
of thoſe ingenious fictions, which have been adopted in 
all other languages; but for my part, I-meet with no 
tale among them comparable to that of ſoſeph: in al- 
moſt every part it is of admirable beauty; and the con- 
cluſion draws. forth tears of tenderneſs. It exhibits a 

youth in his ſixteenth year, of hom his brothers are 
jealous, He is fold by them to a caravan of Iſhmaet- 
ite merchants, carried into Egypt, and bought by one 
of the king's eunuchs. This eunuch had a wife, at 
which we are not-to be ſtartled; for the Kiſlar-aga of 

Conſtantinople, who is an arch eunuch, the whole of 
his genital parts being abſcinded, has a ſeraglio: his 


eyes and hands are left, and nature is ſtill nature in 
him. The other eunuchs, having been deprived only of 
the two appendages of the generative organ, often make 
uſe of it; and Potiphar, to ah 4 Joſeph was ſold, might 
very well be. of the latter clais | 


of eunuchs. 

Potiphar's wife becomes enamoured with young Jo. 
ſeph, who, faithful to his maſter as a moſt gracious be- 
ne factor, rejects her ſolicitations. Such behaviour 
turns her love into. rancour, and. ſhe- charges Joſeph. 
with an attempt to ſeduce her. This is the hiſtory of 
Hippolitus and Phædra, of Bellerophon and Stenobæa, 
of - 
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of Hebrus and Damaſippe, of Tanis and Peribea, of 
Marſillus and Hipoda mia, of Peleus and Demenetta. -. 
Which is the original of all theſe hiſtories is not ea- 
fily known; but the ancient Arabian authors have a 
paſlage relating to the tranſaction between Joſeph and 
Potiphar's wife, which is very ingenious. - The author 


ſuppoſes that Potiphar, heſitating between his wife and 
Joſeph; did. not look upon his wite's having. torn a 
piece of Joſeph's robe, as any weighty proof of the 


young man's crime. There was at that time, in the 
wife's chamber, a child in a cradle. Joſeph ſaid that 


ſhe had forcibly taken hold of his robe, and torn it in 


the child's preſence; Potiphar aſked the child, who it 
ſeems was of :a very pregnant wit for his age. The 


child ſaid to Potiphar, ſee whether the robe be torn 
before or behind ; if before, it ſhews that Joſeph was 


for laying hands on your wife, and that ſhe ſtood on 


her defence: if behind, it is plain your wife run after 


him. Thus did this child's genius clear up Joſeph's in- 
nocence. This is the account given in the Alcoran, 
from an ancient Arabian author, without informing us 


to whom this witty child belonged. If it was a ſon of 
dame Potiphar's, Joſeph was not the firſt with whom 


this woman had deſired an intimacy. - 


However it be, , Joſeph, according to the book of 
Geneſis, is clapped up. in priſon, and happens to be with 
the king's cup-bearer and butler: both theſe ſtate pri- 


ſoners had a dream the fame night, which Joſeph ex- 


| plained to them; he foretold that within three days 
the cup-bearer ſhould be reſtored to favour, and the 


butler hanged, which fell out accordingly. . 
Two years after the king of Egypt had a very per- 
plexing dream, on which his cup-bearer acquaints Pts 
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that there is in priſon a Jewiſh young man who had not 
his equal for explaining dreams; he is ſent for, and 
predicts the ſeven years of plenty and the ſeven barren 
Years, | 
Here we muſt make a {mall interruption in the 
thread of the ſtory, to obſerve the prodigious antiquity 
of the interpretation of dreams, Jacob had ſeen in a 
dream the myſterious ladder, at the top-of which was 
God himſelf: in a dream he learned the method of 
multiplying his flecks, a method which has never ſuc- 
ceeded but with him. Joſeph himſelf had been in- 
formed by a dream, that he ſhould one day be ſuperior 
to his brothers. Abimelech, long before, had notice 
given him in a dream, that Sarah was Abraham's wife. 
See the article Dau. We ſhall now return to Jo- 
ſeph. 7 
On his having explained Pharaoh's dream, he was 
immediately created prime miniſter, It is a queſtion 
whether now a-days any king, even in Aſia, would be- 
ſtow a poſt of that importance for having explained a 
dream; Pharach made up a match between Joſeph and 
a daughter of Potiphar's. This Potiphar is ſaid to have 
been high prieſt of Heliopolis, ſo that it could not be 
the eunuch his firſt maſter; or if it was, he muſt cer- 


tainly have had another title than that of high prieſt; 


and his wife had been a mother more than once. 

In the mean time the famine came on, according to 
Joſeph's prediction; and this miniſter, to rivet himſelf 
into the royal favour, ſo managed matters, that all the 
people were under a neceſſity of ſelling their lands to 
Pharaoh; and the whole nation, to procure corn, be- 


came ſlaves to the crown. This may probably be the 


rgien of deſpotiſm, It muſt be owned that never 
King 
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king made a better bargain; ; but, on the other hand, 
the people owed little gratitude and — to the 
prime miniſter. 

At length Joſeph's father and brothers likewiſe came 
to want corn, for the famine was ſore in all the land : 
as for Joſeph's reception of his brethren, his forgiving 
them, and loading them with kindneſs, we ſhall take 
the liberty to omit thoſe particulars, obſerving only, 
that this hiſtory has every intereſting part of an epic 
poem; the ſublime, the marvellous, the expoſition, 
connection, diſcovery, and reverſe of fortune. I know 
nothing more ſtrongly marked with oriental genius. 

The anſwer of good Jacob, Joſeph's hoary father, te 
Pharaoh, ought deeply to impreſs every one who can 
read. What may your age be, {aid the king to him? 
A. hundred and thirty years, anſwered the old man; and 
in this ſhort pilgrimage I have not ſeen one happy day- 


L A WS. 


Is the time of Veſpaſian and Titus, when the Romans 
uſed to rip up and draw the ſews, a very wealthy 
Iſraelite, to avoid that diſagreeable treatment, moved 
off with all the fruits of his uſury, carrying with him to 
; Eziongaber all his family, which conſiſted of his aged 
wife, a ſon, and a daughter; for retinue, he had two 
eunuchs, one a cook, the other a kind of gardener and 
vine-drefſer; an honeſt Effenc, who knew the Penta- 
teuch by heart, officiated as his chaplain. All theſe 
going aboard a veſſel at Eziongaber, croſſed the Red 
Sea, as it is called, though it has nothing of that co- 
lour and entered the Gulf of Perſia, in queſt of the 
country of Ophir, without knowing where it lay: a 
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dreadful ſtorm drove this Hebrew family towards India, 


where the veſſel was ſtranded on one of the Maldivia 
iſlands, then deſert, but now called Padrabranca 

The old hunks and his Joan were: drowned ; but the 
ſon and daughter, with the two eunuchs and chaplain, 


got ſafe to land, They made ſhift to ſave ſome of the 
proviſions ; and, having built huts in the ifland, began 


to be ſomething reconciled to their diſaſter. The 
iſland of Padrabranca, you know, is five degrees from 
the line, and produces the largeſt cocoa-nuts and the 
beſt pine-apples in the whole world: it was not uncom- 
fortable living there at a time when every where elſe, 
the favoured. people were ſlaughtered as faſt as they 
could be found; but the good Eſſene frequently wept 


at thinking that they might be the only Jews on earth, 


and that the ſeed of Abraham was drawing to an end. 


What ſignify your tears, {aid the young Jew : it is 
in your power to prevent it's ending; marry my ſiſter - 
Very willingly, anſ{wered-the chaplain ; but it is againſt 
the law, I am an Eſſene, and have made a vow againſt 


marriage; and, by the laws, vows are to be obſerved : 
come of the Jewiſh race what will, never will 1 marry 
your ſiſter, though ſhe were ten times handſomer than 


ſhe is. 


My two eunuchs, anſwered the Jew, cannot raiſe 


ſeed from her: ſo, with your leave, I will do the buſi- 
neſs, and you ſhall marry us. 
Let me be ripped up and drawn over and over, ſaid 


the chaplain rather than have any hand in making you 


commit inceſt : were ſhe your filter only by the father's 

fide, I would not heſitate ſo much about it, as not being 
directly againſt law; but ſhe is your ſiſter by the mo- 
ther's fide, ſo that it would be quite abominable. 
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Tam very well aware that it would be a crime at 
Jeruſalem, where I might have other young women; 
but on the iſland of Padrabranca, where J fee only co- 
coa-nuts, ananas, and oyſters, I hold it very allowable. 
Thus the Jew married his ſiſter, and, notwithſtanding 
all the Eſſene's proteſtations, had by her a daughter, 


who was the ſole fruit of a marriage, by one held le- 


gal, and by the other abominable. 

Fourteen years after the mother departed this life: 
Well, ſaid the father to the chaplain, have you got 
over your former prejudices? Will you marry my 


daughter? God forbid ! ſaid the Eſſene. If you will 


not, I will, ſaid the father; the ſeed of Abraham ſhall 
not come to an end, if I can help it. The Eſſene, quite 


frightened at ſuch horrible words, would not live any 


longer with one who made ſo light of the law, and fled. 
The bridegroom called after him, Stop, haneſt Ana- 
neel, I obſerve the law of nature, I am preſerving the 
choſen race, do not leave your friends; but the Eſſene, 


fall of the Moſaic law without ſo. much as looking 


back, ſwam over to the neareſt iſland. 


This was Attola, a large iſland, both populous and 


thoroughly civilized z at his landing he was made 2 


flave. . When he had got a little of the Attola tongue. 


he complained very bitterly of his being uſed ſo inkoſ- 
pitably ; but he was given to underſtand, that ſuch was 
their law, and that ſince the iſland had narrowly eſca- 
ped being ſurpriſed by the inhabitants of Shot Ada, it 
had been wiſely provided, that all ſtrangers coming to 
Attola ſhould be made ſlaves. A law it cannot be, 
ſaid the Eſſene, for no ſuch thing is in the Pentateuch : 
to which he had for anſwer, that it was in the country- 
code, and a ſlave he remained; but with the good for- 
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. 
tune of having an excellent maſter, who was very rich, 


and ruled him in a manner which much endeared him 


to the Eſſene. 

Some ruffians came one day to rob and kill the ma. 
ter: they afked the ſlaves whether he was at home, and 
had a great deal of money by bim? By all the gods, 
ſaid the ſlaves, he has little or no money at all, neither 
is he at home. But the Effenian ſaid, the law does not 

allow of lying; and I ſwear to you that he is at home, 


and has a great deal of money; ſo the maſter was rob. 


bed and murdered : on this, the flaves had the Eſſene 
before the judges for betraying his maſter. The Eſſene 
owned his words, ſaying, that he would not tell a lie on 
any account ; and he was hanged. 

This ſtory, and many ſuch, were told me in my laſt 
journey from the Indies to France. On my arrival, 
ſome buſineſs calling me to Verſailles, here 1 ſaw a 
very fine woman followed by ſeveral other fine women : 
Who is that fine woman, ſaid I to my lawyer, who was 
come with me; for having a proceſs in the parliament 
at Paris, on account of clothes made for me in the In- 
dies, I had my counſellor always with me: It is the 
king's daughter, ſaid he; and, beſides her beauty, ſhe 
is of a moſt excellent temper ; it is a pity that ſhe can 
never be queen of France. Hcw ! ſaid I, if, which 
God forbid. all her royal relations and the princes of 
the blood were to die, could not ſhe inherit her father's 
kingdom? No, ſaid the counſellor, the Salic law is ex- 
preſsly againſt it. And who made that Salic law, ſaid 
IJ. That I know nothing of, anſwered he; but the 


tradition is, that an ancient people called the Salians, 


who could neither read nor write, had a law, by which, 
in the Salic country, no female was to inherit an here- 
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ditary fief; and this law has been admitted in a coun- 
try which is not Salic. Has it ſo, ſaid I, and I an- 
nul it: You aſſure me that, beſides this princeſs's beau- 
ty, ſhe is of an excellent temper ; ſhe has therefore an 
indiſputable right to the crown, if unfortunately ſhe 
ſhould ſurvive all the reſt of the royal family: my 


mother was heireſs to her father, and this princeſs ſhall 
be heireſs to hers, 


The next day my cauſe came on in one of the courts 


of parliament, and they all gave it againſt me: wy coun- 
ſellor told me, that in another court I ſhould have 
gained it unanimouſly. Very odd, indeed ſaid I; then 
ſo many courts ſo many laws. Ves, ſaid he, there are 
no leſs than twenty-five commentaries on the common 
law at Paris ; that 1s, the Paris common law has been 
twenty-five times proved to be ambiguous; and were 
there twenty-five courts, there would be twenty-five 
diferent bodies of laws. We have, continued he, a 
province called Normandy, about fifteen leagues from 
Paris; and there your cauſe would have been decided 
quite otherwiſe than here. This made me deſirous of 
ſeeing Normandy, and I went thither with one of my 
brothers. At the firſt inn we came to, was a young 
man ſtorming moſt furiouſly. I aſked him what was the 
matter ? Matter enough anſwered he; I have an elder 
brother. Where is the mighty misfortune of having a 
brother, ſaid I to him? my brother is my elder, and 
yet we live very eaſy together. But here, Sir, ſaid he, 
the damned law gives every thing to the elder, and the 
younger may ſhift for themſelves. If that be the caſe, 
ſaid I, well may you be angry; with us, things are 
equally divided, yet ſometimes brothers do not love 
one another the better for it, 
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Theſe little adveatures. led me to ſome very pro- 

found refleQions on the laws, and I found them to be 
like our garments; at Conſtantinople it is proper to 
wear a doliman, and at Paris a coat. If all human laws 
are by compact, ſaid I, the only point is to make good 
bargains, The citizens of Deli and Agra ſay, that 
they made a very bad agreement with Tamerlane : the 
citizens of London again value themſelves for the good 
bargain they made with King William III. One of 
that opulent body was ſaying to me, it is neceſſity 


which make laws, and force cauſes them to be ob- 


ſerved. I aſked. him whether force did not likewiſe 
make laws, and whether William the Conqueror, had 
not preſcribed to England laws, without any previous 
covention ? Yes, ſaid he, we were then oxen, and Wil 


liam put a yoke upon us, and goaded us along. Since 


thoſe times we are become men; but with our horns 
ſtill remaining, we are ſure to gore any one that will 


make us plough for him, and not for ourſelves, 


Full of theſe reflections, I was pleaſed to find that 


there is a natural law independent of all human con- 
ventions; that the fruit of my labour ſhould be my 
property; that it is my duty to honour my parents; 
that I have no right to my neighbour's life, nor my 
neighbour to mine, &c. But when it came into my 
mind that, from Cordolaomer down to Mentzel, colo- 
nel of huſſars, it has been cuſtomary, to ſhew one's 


loyalty by effuſion of human blood, and to pillage one's 


neighbour by patent, I -was touched to the heart. 
I am told that robbers had their laws, and that war 
had alſo its laws. On my aſking what were thoſe laws 


of war, I was anſwered: It is to hang upa brave officer | 


for maintaining, againſt a royal army, a bad poſt and 
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without cannon; it is to hang up a priſoner if one af 
your men has been hanged; it is to burn and deſtroy 
thoſe rillages which have not brought in their whole 
ſubſiſtence at the day appointed by the gracious ſove- 


reign of the neighbourhood, So that is the ſpirit of. 


laws, ſaid I. | 

By farther information I heard of ſome very wiſe 
laws, condemning a ſhepherd to the galleys for nine 
years, for giving a little foreign ſalt to his ſheep. A 


neighbour of mine has been ruined by an indictment 


for cutting down two oaks in his own wood, not ob- 
ſerving a formality which he had not been able to know 
any thing of: his wife died of grief in extreme diſtreſs, 
and his fon lives, if it may be ſo called, very wretched- 


ly, I own that theſe laws are. juſt, though the execu- 


tion of them is a little hard; but I cannot. bear with 
thoſe laws which authoriſe a hundred thouſand men to 


go under the pretence of loyalty, and maſſacre as many 
peaceable.neighbours. The generality of mankind ap- 


pear to be naturally endued with ſenſe enough to make 
laws; but then it is not every one who has virtue ſuf- 
ficient to enact good laws, 

Call together from all the ends of the earth, the huf- 


bandmen. a ſimple quiet clafs, they will, at once, agree 
that the ſurplus of one's corn ſhould be allowed to be 
ſold to our neighbours z and that a law to the contrary. 


is both abſurd and inhuman ; that coin, as repreſentiug 
proviſions, ſhould be no more adulterated than the pro- 
ducts of the earth; that a father of a family ſhould be 


maſter within his .own walls; that religion ſhould pro- 


mote friend{hip and benevolence among men living in 
ſociety, and not make them fanatics and perſecutors 


that the W ; and buſy part of the world ſhould. 
not: 
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not deprive themſelves of the fruits of their induſtry, 
to beſtow them on ſuperſtition and ſloth : this plain 
aſſembly would in an hour make thirty ſuch laws, all 
beneficial to mankind. 

But ſhould Tamerlane come and ſubdue India; then 
you will ſee nothing but arbitrary laws. One ſhall 
ſqueeze a province to enrich a publican of Tamer. 
lane's; another ſhall make it high-treaſon only for hay. 
ing dropped a free word concerning the miſtreſs of the 
raja's firſt valet de chambre; a third ſhall take away 
from the farmer half his harveſt, and diſpute the re- 
mainder with him; and what is worſe than all this, 
there will be laws. by which a Tartar meſſenger ſhall 
come and take away your children in the cradle, mak- 
ing them ſoldiers or eunuchs according to their conſti. 


tutions, and leave the father and mother to wipe away! 


each other's tears. 


Now, whether is it beſt to be Tamerlane's dog or 
his ſubje& ? Doubtleſs, his dog bas * much the beſt 
of it. 


CIVIL axp ECLESIASTICAL LAWS. 


Wy following minutes were found among the papers | 


of an eminent lawyer, and perhaps deſerve a little con- 
fideration. 


No eccleſiaſtical law ſhould ever be in force till i: f 
has formally received the expreſs ſanction of the go-Þ 
vernment ; by this it was that Athens and Rome neve: Þ 


| had any religious quarrels. | 
Thoſe quarrels appertain only to barbarous nations. 


To permit or prohibit working on holidays, ſhould ; 
only be in the magiſtrates power; it is not the fit“ 
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concern of prieſts to kinder men from cultivating heir 
grounds, 

Every thing relating to marriages ſhould depend 
ſolely on the magiſtrate ; and let the prieſts be limited 
to the auguſt function of the ſolemnization, 

Lending at intereſt to be entirely within the cogni- 
zance of the civil law, as * it, commercial affairs are 
regulated 

All eccleſiaſtics whatever ſhould, as the ſtate's ſub- 
jeQs in all caſes, be under the control and e 
ſion of the government. 

Away with that diſgraceful abſurdity of paying to a 
foreign prieſt the firſt year's produce of an eſtate, given 
to a prieſt of our own country, - 

No prieſt ſhould have it in his power to deprive a 


member of ſociety of the leaſt privilege, or pretence of 


his fins; for a prieſt being himſelf a ſinner, is to pray 
for ſinners: he has no buſineſs to try and condemn 
them, 

Magiſtrates, farmers, and prieſts, are alike to contri- 
bute to the expences of the ſtate, as alike belonging to 
the ate, 

One weight, one meaſure, one cuſtom. 

The puniſhments of criminals ſhould be of uſe; 


when a man is hanged he is good for nothing, whereas 


a man condemned to the public works till benefits his 
country, and is a living admonition. 

Every law ſhould be clear, uniform, and preciſe ; ; 
explanations are for the moſt part corruptions. 


The only infamy ſhould be vice, 


Taxes to be proportionate. 
A law ſhould never claſh with cuſtom ; for if the cuſ- 
tom be good, the law muſt be faulty. 
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LIBERTY. 


A. A BarrTzxy of cannon is playing cloſe by your cars; 
are you at liberty to hear or not-to hear it? 

B. Unqueſtionably. I cannot but hear it. 

A. Would you have thoſe cannon carry off your 
head, and your wife's and daughter's, who are walking 
with you ? | 

B. What a queſtion is that? in my ſober ſenſes it is 
impoſſible, that I ſhould will any ſuch thing. 
not be. | 

A. Well, you neceſſarily hear the exploſion of thoſe 
cannon, and you neceſſarily are againſt you and your 
family being cut off by a cannon ſhot as you are taking 


It cau- 


the air; you have not the power. not ta hear, nor the 


power of willing to remain here. 

B. Nothing more evident. 

A. Accordingly you have come thirty paces to be 
out of the cannons way: thus you have had the power 
ef walking that little ſpace with me. 

B. That again is clear. 

A. And if you had been paralytic, you could net 
have avoided. being expoſed to this battery: you 
would not have had the power of being where you are; 
you would, neceſſarily, not only have heard the explo- 
fion, but received a cannon ſhot 
neceſſarily have been killed. 

B. Very true. | | 

A. In what then conſiſts your liberty? if not in the 
power which your body has made uſe of to do, what 
volition, by an abſolute neceſſity, required. 

B. You put me to a ſtand. Liberty then is nothing 
but the power of doing what I will. 


: and. thus you would 
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A. Think of it, and ſee whether liberty can have 
any other meaning. 15 

B. At this rate my grey hound is as free as I am: 
he has neceſſarily a will to run at the ſight of a hare, 
and likewiſe the power of running. if not lame; fo that 
in nothing am I ſuperior to my dog 3 ; this is levelling 
me with the beaſts, 

A. Such are the wretched ſophiſms of the wretched 
ſophiſts who have tutored you. Wretched thing in- 
deed, to be in the ſame ſtate of liberty as your dog? 
And are not you like your dog in a thouſand things! 
in hunger, thirſt, waking, ſleeping ; and your five ſenſes, 
are they not common to him? are you for ſmelling 
otherwiſe than through the noſe ? why then are you. 
for having liberty in a manner different from him. 


B. But I have a ſoul continually reaſoning, which 


my dog knows little of : ſimple ideas are very nearly 
ail his portion, whereas I have a thouſand metaphyfical 
ideas. 

A Well. you are a thouſand times more free than 
he; that is, you have a thouſand times more power of 
hinking than he: ſtill you are not free in a manner 
different from him, 

B. How ! am I not at liberty to will what I will? 

A. Your meaning ? 


B. I mean what all the world means; is it not a 


common ſaying, Will is free? 


A. A proverb is no reaſon: picule to explain yours 
ſelf more clearly. 
B. I mean that [ have the liberty of willing as I 
pleaſe. 
A. By your leave, there is no ſenſe in that; don't 
you perceive that it is ridiculous to ſay, I will will; 
you 
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you will neceſſarily, in conſequence of the ideas oc- 


curring to you: Would you marry, yes, or no? 


B. But were I to ſay, I neither will the one nor 
the other?; 


A. That would be inGeerlig like kim who ſaid. 
ſome think Cardinal Mazarine dead, others believe 


him ſtill living, and I believe neither one nor the 
other. | 


B. Well, I have a mind to marry. 


A. Good! that is ſomething of an anſwer ; and 
why have you a mind to marry ? 


B. Becauſe I am in love with a young gentlewo- 


man, who is handſome, of a ſweet temper, well bred, 


with a tolerable fortune, ſings charmingly, and her 
parents are perhaps of good credit: beſides, I flatter 
myſelf, that my addreſſes are very acceptable both to 
her family and herſelf. | 

A. Why, there is a reaſon: you ſee you cannot 
will without a reaſon, and I declare you have the li- 
berty of marrying ; that is, you have the power of 


ſigning the contract. 


B. How! not will without a reaſon! What then 
becomes of another proverb ? * Sit pro ratione volun- 
„ tas;'“ my will is my reaſon. I will becauſe I will. 

A. My dear friend, under favour, that is an ab- 
furdity; there would then be in you an effect without 
a cauſe, CR 

B. What! when I am playing at even or odd, is 
there a reaſon for my chooſing even rather than odd ? 

A. Yes, to be ſure, 

B. And pray let us hear that reaſon. 

A. Becauſe the idea of odd preſented itſelf to 
your mind before the contrary notion, It would be 


ſtrange; 
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ſtrange, indeed, that in ſome caſes you will, becauſe 
there is a cauſe of yolition; and that in ſome caſes 
you will without any cauſe. In your willing to be 
married, you evidently perceive the determining rea- 
ſon ; and in playing at even or odd, you do not per- 
ceive it; and yet one there muſt be. 

B. But again, am I not then free? 

A. Your will is not free, but your aCtions are ; 
you are free to act when you have the power of act- 


ing. 


indifference 

A. Are nonſenſe: there is no ſuch thing as liberty 
of indifference ; (e) it is a word void of ſenſe, and 
coined by thoſe who were not overloaded with it. 


LIMITS or rus HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


Poor doctor, theſe limits are every where, Art thou 
for knowing how it comes to pals, that thine arm 
and thy leg obey thy wall, and thy liver does not ? 
Wouldſt thou inveſtigate how thought is formed in 
thy minute underſtanding, and the child in that wo- 
man's womb ? I give thee what time thou wilt. Tell 
me alſo what 1s matter. Thy equals have written ten 
thouſand volumes on this article: ſome qualities of 
this ſubſtance they have found, and children know 
them as well as thyſelf; but what is that ſubſtance eſ- 

ſentially ? 


( e) Here our author has followed Mr. Locke, who ſays, © That 


- 
— 


„o aſk, whether a man's will be free, as to aſk, whether his 
ueep be ſu ift, or his virtue ſquare. For liberty being but a 
power belongs only to agents, and cannot be an attribute of 
the will, which is alſo but a power.” 
by Dr. Clarke, in his Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes 
oa God.“ 
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B. But all the books I have Frog on the _— of 


erty belongs not to the will; and that it is as inſignificant 


See this notion refuted 
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fentially ? and what is that to which thou haſt given 
the appellation of ſpirit, from a Latin word fignifying 
breath, in the want of a better, becauſe thou haſt no 
idea of it? | | 

See this grain of corn which I throw into the 
ground, and tell me how eit riſes again to ſhoot forth 
a ſtem with an ear? Inform me how the ſame ground 
produces an apple on this tree, and a cheſnut in that 
next to it: I could fill a folio with ſuch queſtions, to 
which thy anſwer ought to be, I know not. 

And yet thou haſt taken thy degrees, and weareſt 

a furred gown and cap, and art called maſter ; and 
there is another fool, who, priding himſelf upon a petty 
employment in ſome paltry town, conceits that he has 
likewiſe purchaſed the privilege of judging and con- 
demning what he does not underſtand, 

Mäontaigne's motto was, What do I know ?” 
{Que ſai-je ?) and thine is, What do I not know?“ 
(Que ne ſai-je pas?) 


L Q Y 1. 


Amor omnibus idem. Here we muſt call in the con- 
ſtitution; the ground is natural, and embroidered by 
imagination. Shall I give you an idea of love? View 
the ſparrows in thy garden; view thy pigeons ; be- 
hold the bull led to thy heifer ; look on that ſpirited 
horſe, which two of thy ſervants are bringing to thy 
mare who quietly waits his coming, and turns aſide 
her tail to admit him; how his eyes glare, how he 
neighs ; obſerve how. he prances; his ereQ ears, his 


convulſed mouth, his ſnorting, his turgid noſtrils, his 
fiery breath iſſuing from them; the flutterings of his 


mane; the impetuoſity with which he ruſhes on the 
_ obieQ 
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Wject that nature has appointed for him: but forbear 
n jealouſy, and confider the advantages of the human 
ſpecies ; in matters of love, they make up for thoie 
which nature has given to beafts, ſtrength, beauty, 
activity, and velocity. | 

There are even creatures ſtrangers to fruition, Tt 


is a delight of which ſhell-fiſn are deprived ; the fe- 


male ejeas millions of eggs on the lime and mud 


the male, in paſſing by fecundates them by his ſperm, 
without troubling himſelf what female they belong 
£0. 1 

Moſt creatures, in copulatron, receive pleaſure only 
ſrom one ſenſe, and that appetite ſatisfied, ſink into 
inſenfibility. Thou alone of all animals art acquaint- 


ed with the warm endearments of embraces; thy whole 
body glows with ecſtatic ſenſations; thy lips eſpecially 


enjoy a moſt ſweet delight, without ſatiety or wearineſs, 
and this delight is peculiar to thy ſpecies. Laſtly, 
thou canſt at all times give thyſelf to love; whereas 
other creatures have only a Rated ſeaſon. Reflect on 
theſe pre-eminences, and thou wilt ſay with the Earl 
of Rocheſter, © Love would cauſe the Deity to be 
** worſhipped in a land of atheiſts.” 

As it has been imparted to mankind to improve the 
ſeveral gifts of nature, they have made improvements 
in love. Cleanlineſs, or the care of one's perſon, ren- 
dering the {kin ſofter, increaſes the pleaſure of touch; 


and attention to health adds a more exquifite ſenſibi- 


| Itty to the organs of voluptuouſneſs, 


All other ſentiments combine with that of love, as 


metals amalgamate with gold: friendthip and eſteem 
join to ſupport it; and the talents, beth of the body 
and mind, are additional ties. 
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oy . . a 6 + „ * 
* Nam kacit ipſa ſuis interdum ſæ mina factis, 
Morigeriſque modis et mundo curport cultu, 


Ut facile inſueſcat ſecum vir de gere vitam.“ 


Self. love eſpecially adds force to the ſeveral ties. 
Wie are enraptured with our choice, and a crowd of 
illuſions decorate that work, of which the foundation 
is laid in nature. 

Such is thy pre-eminence above other animals; but 
it thou enjoyeſt ſo many pleaſures with-held from hex 
how many vexations are thy portion, of which beaſts 
have no idea! One dreadful circumſtance to thee is, 
that, in three-fourths of the earth, nature has infected 
the delights of love, and the ſource of life, with a hor- 
rible diſtemper, to which man alone is ſubject, and in 
him affecting only the organs of generation. 

This contagion is not like many other diſtempers, 
the conſequence of exceſſes; neither was it debauchery 
which brought it into the world. Phryne, Lais, Flo- 
ra, and Meſſalina, knew nothing of it. It received 
its birth in iſlands, where mankind lived in innocence, 
and thence it has ſpread itſelf into tne old world. 

If ever nature could be arraigned of neglecting its 
work, of thwarting its own plan, and counteracting its 
own views, it is here. 
worlds? What! bas Cæſar, Antony, Octavius, never 
had this diſtemper; and was it not poſſible that it 
ſhould not prove the death of Francis I.? No, it is 
aid, things were fo ordered for the beſt; I will be- 

ieve ſo, but that's very melancholy for thols to whom 


Rabelais dedicated his book. 


Is this the beſt of the poſhble 
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SOCRATIC LOV £35 
As it ts called (JF). 


How could it be, that a vice, which, if general, would 
extinguiſh the human ſpecies, an infamous crime againſt 
nature, ſhould become ſo natural? It appears to be 
the laſt degree of reflective corruption; and yet it is 
viſually found in thoſe who have not had time to be 
corrupted. It makes its way into novice hearts, who 
are ſtrangers to ambition, fraud, and a thirſt after 
wealth; it is blind youth, which, at the end of child- 


bond, by an unaccountable inſtinct, plunges itſelf in- 
to this enormity. | 


The inclination of the twe ſexes for each other de- 


K 2 clares 


te 1 ingenious and learned critics, known by the 
vaigar name of the NMont!: ny Reviewers, have paſſed a moſt ſe- 
de cenſure upon this whole article. © We conceive,” ſay they, 
it could only come from the pen of one of the moſt inconfi- 

derate, diff olute, and abandoned of mankind, Nothing can 
„pe more infamous than what is there advanc ed, in palliat: on ot 
„ the moiſt deteſtable of all crimes.” But nothing can be more 
faite, than that our author attempts to palliate this crime. Does 
not he ſet out with af Armiag it to be defiructive of the human 
race, 2 debaſement and violation of nature, and the higheſt de- 
gree of corruption? Is this a palliation? Or is it not rather a 
revreſentatien of that infamous vice in the light it deſerves ? 
Whether he be miſtaken in tracing its ſource, we cannot pretend 
to affirm, not being fo well acquainted as thoſe learned critics 
with the practices of the courts of juſtice, ner with the arts of 
thoſe hypoeritical monſters, hackneyod in the ways of iniquity. 
But, after all, this is a mere point of ſpeculation, not at all tend- 
ing to immorality. He may be miſtaken again, when he lays, 
that the Greeks never mithuriicd this vice, and that the Soctatic 
Love was not infamous. But theie are hiſtorical ONE'S, con- 


4 


- cerning which men of very great learning have differed in opi- 


nion. Our author, however, thinks the crime ſo horrid and un- 
natural, that it could never de ge led by any government; 
ſo that, inſtead of looking on this article of Socratic Love with 
the ſame horror as the e Revi ewers, we rather appre- 
kepd it to be one of the leatt exceptionable parts of the whole 
work, But, as Mr. Dryden well obferves, 3 of ill nature, 


and a very little judgment, go far in find; ling the miſtakes of 
Writers, | 
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clares itſelf very early; but after all that has been ſaid 


of the African women, and thoſe of the fouthern part 
ef Aſia, this propenſity is much ſtronger in man than 
in woman, Agreeably to the univerſal law of nature 
in all creatures, it is ever the male who makes the 
firſt advanecs.. The young males of our ſpecies brought 
up together, coming to feel that play which nature 


begins to unfold to them, in the want of the natural 


object of their inſtinct, betake themſelves to a reſem- 


blance of ſuch objects. 

It is nothing uncommon for a boy, by the beauty of 
his complexion, and the mild ſparkle of his eyes for 
two or three years, to have the look of a pretty girl: 
now the love of ſuch a boy ariſes from a miſtake in 


nature; the female ſex is honoured in our fondneſs 


for what partakes of her beauties, and when ſuch re- 


ſemblance is withered by age, the miſtake is at an 


end. 
Citraque juventam 
{Etatis breve ver et primos carpere flores, 

This miſtake in nature is known to be much more 
common in mild climates than amidſt the northern 
troſts, the blood being there more fervid, and the oc- 
caſion more frequent: accordingly, what ſeems only o 
weakneſs in young Alcihiades, 3s in a Dutch failor or 
2 Ruſſian ſutler, a loathſome abomination. 

I cannot bear that the Greeks ſhould be charged 
with having authoriſed this licentiouſneſs. The le— 


giſlator Solon is brought in, becauſe he has ſaid, 


„ 'Thon ſhalt careſs a beauteous boy, 
* Whilſt no beard his ſmooth chin detorms.” 


But who will ſay that Solon was a legiſlator at the 
zime of his making thoſe two ridiculous lines! He 
| was 
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was then young, and when the rake was grown vir— 
tuous, it cannot be thought that he inſerted ſuch an 
infamy among the laws of his republic: it is like ac- 
cuſing Theodore de Beza of having preached up pe- 


deraſty in his church, becauſe, in his youth, he had 


made verſes on young Candidus, aud ſays: 


„ Amplector hunc et illam. 


Plurarch likewiſe is miſunderſtood, who, among his 


rants in the dialogue on love, makes one of the ſpcak- 
ers ſay, that women are not worthy of a genuine love; 
but another ſpeaker keenly takes the womens part. 

It is as certain, as the knowledge of antiquity can 
he, that Socratic love was not an infamous paſſion, 
It is the word love has occaſioned the miſtake. The 
lovers of a youth were exactly what among us are the 
minions of our princes, or, formerly the pages of ho- 
nour; young gentlemen, who had partaken of the 
education of a child of rank, and accompanied him in 
his ſtudies or in the field : this was a martial and holy 
inſtitution, . but it. was ſoon abuled, as were the noc- 
tural feaſts and orgies. 


The troop of lovers inſtituted by Laius, was an in- 


wa EE: 85 IE EN 5 * S 9 
vincible corps of young Warriors engaged by oath, 


mutually to lay down their lives for one another; and, 


perhaps, never had ancient diſcipline any thing more 
grand and uſeful, 

Sextus Empiricus, and others, may talk as long. as 
they pleaſe of pederaſty Leing recommended by the 


Let them quote the text of the law, 


and even ſhew the Perſian code, vet will I not believe 


it; I will fay it is not true, by reaſon. of its being 


im pollible. 


1 do aver, that it is not in human nature 


to make a law contradictory and 1njurious to nature 
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a law which, if literally kept to, would put an end to 
the human ſpecies. The thing is, ſcandalous cuſtoms 
being connived at, are often miſtaken for the laws of 


2 country. Sextus Empiricus, doubting of every 
thing, might as well doubt of this juriſprudence. If, 


living in our days, he had ſeen two or three young 
Jeſuits fondling ſome ſcholars, could he from thence 
ſay, that this ſport was permitted them by the conſti- 
tutions of Ignatius Loyola ? 

The love of boys was ſo common at Rome, that no 
puniſhment was thought of for a foolery into which 
every body run headlong. Octavius Auguſtus, that 
ſenſualift, that cowardly murderer, dared to baniſh 
Ovid, at the ſame time that he was very well pleaſed 
with Virgil's ſinging the beauty and flights of Alexis, 


and Rorace's making little odes for Ligurinus. Still 


the old Scantiniun law againſt pederaſty was in force: 
the emperor Philip revived it, and cauſed the boys 
who followed that trade to be driven out of Rome. 
In a word, I cannot think that ever there was a po- 


| liſhed nation, where the laws were contrary to ma- 


rality. 
SEL FL ONE, 


A nxccar, about the ſkirts of Madrid, uſed to afk 
alms with great dignity : one paſſing by ſaid to him, 
Are not you aſhamed to follow this ſcandalous trade, 
you who are able to work? Sir, anſwered the beg- 
gar, I aſk you for money, and not for advice; then 
turned his- back upon him with ail the ſtatelineſs of a 
Caſtilian. Don was a lofty beggar indeed; bis vanity 
ſoon took pet. He could aſk alms out of ſelf-love; 
and, from another kind of ſclf-love, would not bear 


re proof. | 
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A miſlionary in India met a fakier loaded with 


chains, as bare as an ape, lying on his belly, while 


his countryman, at his requeſt, was whipping him for 
his fins, and at the ſame time, dropping him ſome 1ar- 
things. What ſelf-denial is this, what abaſement, ſaid 
one of the ſpectators. Self-denaal, 
iwered the fakier; I would have you to know, that I 
conſent to be flogged in this world, only to give it 
vou home in the other, when you all be horſes and 
] the rider. 

Thus they who have affirmed ſelf-love to be the ba- 
fs of all our ſentiments, and ail our actions, are mucii 
in the right, in India, Spain, and all the habitable 
parts of the earth; and as there is no occation to dc- 
monſtrate that men have a face, as little need there is 
of proving to them that they are actuated by ſelf- love. 
This felf-love is the means of our preſervation ; and, 
Uke the inſtrument of perpetuation of the ſpecies, it 15 
ncceffary, it is dear to us, it gives us pleaſure, but {ll 
is to be concealed. 


pa 9 0 2 Ol 


For theſe two thouſand years paſt, luxury has been 
declaimed againſt, both in verſe and proſe ; and ſtill 
mankind has always delighted in it. 

What encomiums have been beſtowed on the pri- 
raitive Romans, when thoſe banditti ravaged their 
neighbours fields! when, to increaſe their poor vil- 
lage, they deſtroyed the poor villages of the Volſci 
and Samnites. They were, to be ſure, men of a glo- 
rious diſintereſtedneſs, and elevated virtue! gold, ſil- 
ver, and jewels, they never had ſtolen, becauſe there 


ere no ſuch things in the towns which they pillaged; 
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their woods and fens afforded no partridges nor phea- 
ſants; and their temperance is cried up. | 

When, having gradnally plundered people after 
people, from the Adriatic to the Euphrates, they had. 
ſenſe enough to fit down in the quiet enjoyment ot 
their rapine for ſeven or eight hundred years; when 
they cultivated every art, and lived in every plealure, 
and even introduced them among thoſe whom they 
had conguered ; then they are ſaid to have loſt both 
their prudence and virtue. | 

The ſubſtance of all theſe declamations is to prove, 
that a robber ought never to eat the dinner he has 
taken away, nor wear the clothes or ring which he 
has ſtolen, Thoſe things, ſay the declaimers, to keep 
themſelves honeſt, they ſhould have thrown into the 
river. Rather ſay, gentlemen, that they ought not to 
have robbed ; execrate robbers as much as you pleaſe, 
but do not call them madmen, for quietly enjoying 
what they have got. Are thoſe Engliſh to be blamed, 
who, after filling their purſes at the taking of Pon- 
dicherry and the Havannah, made them ſomething 
lighter amidſt the diverfions of London, in amencs 
for the hardſhips they had undergone in Afia and 
America ? 

Would thoſe declaimers have a man bury the riches 
which he may have acquired by war or agriculture, 
by trade and ingenuity ? They quote Lacedemon, and 
why do they not alſo quote the republic of St, Marino? 
\What cood did Sparta ever do to Greece ? Did it e- 
ver produce a Demoſthenes, a Soghocles, an Apelles, 
or a Phidias ? whereas the luxury of Athens gave riſe 
to creat men of every kind, Sparta had ſome good 
commanders, and yet not ſo many as the other cities. 
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But we will allow ſo petty a republic as Lacedemon 
to retain its poverty. Whether we live in ſcarcity, or 


in the affluent fruition of whatever makes life pleaſant, 


we ſhall one day come to our journey's end. The 


Canadian lives, and lives to old age, as well as the En- 
glichman who has fifty thouſand pounds a-year ;, but 
who will compare the country of the Iroquois to Eng- 
land? | 

That the republic of Raguſa, and the Canton of Zug, 


make ſumptuary laws, is right; the poor man is not 


to ſpend beyond bis ability; and I have read ſomes» - 


* here, 


Luxury enrickes the am ple ſtate, 
* Whilſt the leſs proſp'rous finks bensath its weight.“ 


It by luxury you mean excels, exceſs ix every thing 
is certainly pernicious : in abſtinence as in gluttony, in 
darſimony as in liberality. . I don't know how it comes 
do paſs that, in my villeges, where the foil is very in- 
different, the taxes heavy, the prohibition againſt the 


exportation of grain intolerably -rigid ; yet is there 


icarce a farmer, who is not well clothed and fed. But 
mould this farmer follow his rural occupations in his 


deſt clothes, clean linen, and his hair curl'd and pow- 
Jered; a greater piece of luxury there could not he, 


deſides the ridiculouſneis of it: but for a citign of 
Paris or London, to go to the play apparell'd like this 
farmer, is a moſt clownith and indecent piece of. ſtin- 
gineſs. 
Eſt modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique ſines, 
© Quos ultra citraque neguit conſiſtere rectum.“ 


On the invention of ſciſſors, which certainly does not 
belong to the moſt remote antiquity, doubtleſs ſevere 
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were the declamations againſt the firſt who pared their 
nails, and cropped off part of their hair, which hung 


down to their noſe. To be ſure they were called fops 


and ſpendthrifts, laying out their money for an inſtru- 
ment of vanity, to mar the Creator's work. What an 
enormity, to cut off the horn which God had cauſed to 
grow at our fingers ends! it is an inſult to the Deity. 
But much worſe was it on the firſt appearance of ſhirts 
and ſocks : it is ſtill well known, with what heat the 
old counſellors, who had never worn any, exclaimed a- 
gainſt the younger, who came into this deſtruclive piece 
of luxury. 


MADNESS. 


Tu not going about to revive Eraſmus's treatiſe, | 


which in our times would be but a common place- 
book, and that none of the moſt entertaining. 


By madneſs is meant that diſtemper of the organs of 


the brain, which neceſſarily hinders a man from think- 
ing and acting like others; if unable to manage his ſub- 
tance, a commiſſion is iſſued out againſt him; if inca- 
pable of ideas ſuitable to ſociety, he is excluded ; if he 
be dangerous, he is ſhut up; and, if frantie, he is 
bound, 

An important obſervation here is, that this man is 
not Without ideas; he has them, whilſt walking, like 
all other men, and often in his fleep. It may be aſked 
now his foul, being ſpiritual and immortal, and reſid- 
ing in his brain, whether all the ideas are conveyed to 
it by the ſenſes very plain and diſtin, yet never forms 
a right judgment of them. It ſees objects equally as the 


fouls of Ariſtotle, Plato, Locke, and Newton; it hears 
2 ſame ſounds, it has the ſame ſenſe of the touch; 
bow 
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how happens it then, that with the ſame perceptions as 
the wiſeſt men, it makes a wild incoherent jumbles 
without being able to help itſelf ? If this ſimple and 
eternal ſubſtance has the ſame inſtruments for acting | 
as the ſouls of the wiſeſt brains, it ſhould reaſon like i 
them; what can hinder it? If this madman ſees red 
and the ſenſible man blue; if when this hears muſic, 
the madman hears the braying of an aſs; if when they 
are at church, the madman thinks himſelf at the play; 
if when tuey hear yes, he hears no, I muſt of neceſſity 
conclude that his ſoul muſt think differently from the 
others. But this madman has the like perceptions as 
they ; and there is no apparent reaſon why his foul, 
having through the ſenſes received-all its tools, cannot 
make uſe of them. It is ſaid to be pure, to be, of 
itſelf, ſubject to no infirmity, to be provided with all 
neceſſary helps; and whatever happens in the body, 
its eſſence remains unalterable ; yet it is carried in its 
caſe to Bedlam. 3 

Iähis reflection may give riſe to an apprehenſion, that 
the faculty of thinking, with which man is endued, is. 
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power to think. The brain may have the gout as wel = 
as the feet: after all, let us argue ever ſo long, per- 


2 2 
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liable to be diſordered like the other ſenſes. A mad- . 1 
man is a patient, whoſe brain ſuffers; as a gouty man. 5 Sl 
15 a patient whoſe feet and hands ſuffer; he thought. : ' : \ 
by means of the brain, as he walked with Eis feet, i vr 
= without knowing any thing of his incomprehenſible | 
power to walk, nor of his no le!s incomprehenfible 1 


90 8 
F - N = _ * er * 
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q haps it is faith, alone, which can convince us, that a 
imple and immaterial ſubſtance can be ſick (g). i 10 
| K 6 Some 0 1 
3 (g) Our auothr is all of a ſudden a great ſtickler for faith; but pl 1 
nue are afraid it proceeds from his ignorance in philoſophy. 35 | Fi 
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Some Doctors will ſay to the madman, Friend, 
Though thou haſt no longer common ſenſe, thy foul i: 
no leſs pure, ſpiritual, and immortal than ours; but 
our foul is in good quarters, and thine otherwite. The 
windows of its apartment are ſtopped up; and it 1s 
fiifled for want of air. The madman, in his calm in- 
tervals, would give them this anſwer: This is always 
your way, you are begging the queſtion ; my windows 
are as much open as yours, I ſee the ſame objects, and 
hear the fame words: fo that my ſou! muſt neceſſarily 
either make a bad uſe of its ſenſes, or itſelf be but a vi- 


tiated ſenſe, a depraved quality. In a word, either my 


foul is naturally mad, or J have no ſoul. 
One of the doors will anſwer, Brother, God may 


perhaps have created mad as well as wiſe ſouls, The 
madman will reply, To believe what you ſay, I muſt 
be madder than I am. For God's fake, you who are 
{o very knowing, tell me wherefore is it that I am. 


mad ? 

If the doctors have any ſenſe remaining, their an- 
\wer will be: We know not. Why a brain has inco- 
herent ideas, is above their comprehenſion; and they 


as little comprehend why, in another brain, the ideas 
are regular and connected. They will fancy themſelves. 


wiſe, end they are no leſs mad than he, 


M A T- 


ſoul has its perceptions, it is true, by means of the ſenſes. But 


theſe perceptions may be impeded by bodily indifpoſition, or by an 


irregular conſtruction of the internal or external organs. In that 


caſe it does not ſee the objects in the ſame manner as the tou] of 
Plato and Ariſtotle ; that is, it does not receive the ſame percep- 
tions; and therefore it may be ſaid to be fick and diſordered as to 
the exerciſe of its faculties. See the article SOUL, where the 
itader will find the proofs of its being an immaterial ſubſtance. 
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MATTER (5). 


Wisz men, on being aſked what the ſoul is, anfwer, 
they are entirely ignorant of it; and if aſked what 


matter is, they give the like anſwer. Profeſſors, in- 


deed, and eſpecially ſchoolmen, are perfectly verſed in 
thoſe things; and when they ſay as they have been 


taught, that matter is extended and diviſible, they fan- 
cy that is all; but when deſired to tell what this ex- 


tended thing is, then they are hard put to it. It is 


ompoſed of parts, ſay they. And theſe parts, of what 
1 they compoſed? Are the elements of thoſe parts 
diviſible ? Then they are ſtruck dumb, or talk without 
end, which 1s equally ſuſpicious. This almoſt unknown 


eing called matter, is it eternal? So all antiquity be- 
lieved. Has it, of itſelf, an active force? This is the- 
opinion of ſeveral philoſophers. Have they who deny 
it, any luperior reaſon for their opinion? You do not: 


conceive - 


(i) M. Voltaire pretends to give under this article the opinion- 


of the ancient 3 hiloſophers 1 in regard to matter, which he does not: 


* wever attempt to refute. it is ſufficient for him to know | DY 


laith that God drew matter out of nothing. He therefore ſup- 
poſes that the non-eternity of matter, or the creaticu of the world. 
in time, is net to be demonſtrated ſtrictly by bare. reaſoping; but 


the brot of it can be taken only from Tevelation. And he rein, 
derhaps, he is Tighkt. But he is groisly miſtaken in ſeveral othe 
points, as that, according to the light of reaſon only, motion muſt 
be eſſential to matter, nd matter iffelt neceitarily exiſting. Were 
motion efſential to matter, it would imply a contradiction in terms 
to ſuppoſe matter at reſt, which 1s highly abſurd. Then that. 
matter is not neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtir ng, evidently -appears from the 
doctrine ef a vacuum. It has been demonſtrated, that all ſpace 


was not filled with matter; conſequently there muſt be 2 


vacuum. If fo, it is evidently more than pot6ble for matter 
not to be; therefore it is not a neceflary being. And ſome 


may anſwer, that matter may be neceſſary, though not ne- 


ceſtary to be every. where; but this is infinitely abſurd; for if it 
be no impoſſibility for matter to be abſent from one place, it is no 
abſolute impoſſibility, in the nature of the thing, that matter 


{ſhould be abſent from any other place, or from every place. See. 


Dr. Clarke on the Being and Attributes of God, and Min goo 8 
t.cligion of Nature Delincated. Exter.d your vacuum, ard ma 
zer vaniſhes beſore it, as miſts before the ſun. 
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conceive that matter can, intrinſically, have any pre- 
peity ; but how can you affirm that it has not intrin- 


fically ſuch properties as are neceſſary to it? You know 


nothing of its nature, and yet deny it to have modes, 
which reſide in its nature: for. after all, as matter ex- 
iſts, it muſt have a form and figure ; and being ne- 
ceſſarily figured, it is impoſſible that there are other 


modes annexed to its configuration? Matter exiils, this 


you know ; but you know it no farther than by your 
ſenſations. Alas! what avail all ſubtilties and ſo- 
phiims, fince reaſoning has been in vogue ? Geometry 
has taught us many truths, and metaphyſics very ſew. 
We weigh, we meaſure, we analyze, we decompound 
matter ; but on offering to go a itep beyond thele rude 
operations, we find ourſelves bewildered, and an abyſs 
opens before us. f | | 
Forgive, I entreat you, the miſtake of the whole 
untverſe, in believing matter ſelf-exiſtent. How could 


they do otherwiſe ? how could they conceive that what 


is without ſucceſſion has not always been? were the 
exiſtence of matter not neceſſary, why exiſts it? and 
if it was to exiſt, why ſhould it not always have exiſt- 
ed? never was axiom more univerſally received than 
this: nothing produces nothing. The contrary indeed 
is incomprehenſible + all nations have held their chaos 
anterior to the divine diſpoſition of the world. The 
eternity of matter never was known to do any hurt to 


the worſhip of the Deity. Religion never took offence 


at an eternal God's being owned as the maſter of an 
eternal matter; it is the happineſs of our times to know 
by faith, that God drew matter from nothing : an ar- 
ticle, which no nation had been informed of : the very 
Jews knew nothing of it. The firſt verſe of Geneſis 
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ſays, that the gods Eloim, and not Eloi, made heaven 
and earth: it does not ſay that heaven and earth were 
created out of nothing. 

Philo, who came at the only time when the Jews had 
any erudition, ſays, in his chapter of the creation, 
God being naturally good, did not envy ſubſtance or 
„matter, which of itfelf had nothing good, which nas 


* turally is nothing but inertneſs, confuſion, and difor- 


„ der; but from bad as it was, he condeſcended to 
© make it good,” ; 

The opinion of the chaos being arranged by a deity 
is to be met with in all the ancient theogonies. He- 
ſiod, in ſaying, the chaos was firſt in exiſtence,” de- 
livered the thoughts of the whole eaſt ; and Ovid de- 
clared the ſentiments of the Roman empire in the fol- 
lowing verſe: | 

Sic uhi diſpoſitam quiſquis fuit ille deorum 
Congeriem ſecuit.“ 8 

Matter therefore was looked on in the hands of God 
as clay under the potter's wheel; if ſuch faint images 
may be uſed to expreſs the divine power. Matter be- 
ing eternal ſhould have eternal properties, as configura- 
tion, the inert power, motion, and divifibility. But 
this divifibility is no more than the conſequence of 


motion, as without motion there can be no diviſion, ſe- 


paration, nor arrangement ; therefore motion was look- 
ed on as eflential to matter, The chaos had been a 
confuſed motion; and the arrangement of the univerſe 
was a regular motion, impreſſed on all bodies by the 
Sovereign of the world. But how ſhould matter of 
itſelf have motion; as, according to all the ancients, it 
has extenſion and impenetrability ? | 

It cannot, however, be conceived without extenſion, 
and it may without motion. To this the anſwer was, 
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It is impoſſible but matter muſt be permeable ; and i! 
permeable, ſomething muſt be continually paſſing into 


its pores; where is the uſe. of pallages, if nothing paſſes 


through them? 

There would be no end of replying : the ſyſtem of 
the eternity of matter. has, like all other ſyſtems, very 
That of matter formed out of no- 
It muſt be admit- 
ted, without flattering ourlelves to account for it; 


great difficulties. 
thing is not leſs incomprehenſible. 


philoſophy does not account for every thing. How 
many incomprehenſible things are admitted, even in 
geometry itſelf! can you conceive two lines ever ap- 
proaching to each other, and never mectigg ? yes; but 
not right lines. 

Geometricans, indeed, will teil us, the properties of 
the alymptotes are demonſtrated to you, ſo that you 
cannot but admit them; the creation is not, wherefore 
then do you admit it? what difficulty do you find to 
believe, with all antiquity, the eternity of matter? On 
the other hand, the divine puſhes you, and ſays, that in 
believing the eternity of matter, you make two princi- 
pies, God and matter, and fall into the error of Zoro- 
aſter and Manes. | | 

The Geometricians ſhall go without an anſwer, for 
they pay no regard to any thing but their lines, their 
ſarfaces, and their ſolids; but to the divine it may be 
laid, how am I a Manichee ? There is an heap of ſtone? 
which no architect has made, but with them he has 
built a vaſt edifice, Here I do not admit of two ar- 
chitects; only the rough ſtones have ſubmitted to the 
operations of power and genius. | 

Happily, which ever ſyſtem be eſpouſed, morality 1s 
hurt by neither; for what ſignifies it, whether matter 
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: be made or only arranged? God is equally our abſo- 
| lute maſter. Whether the chaos was only put in order, 
6 or whether it was created of nothing, ſtill it behoves 
us to be virtuous : ſcarce any of theſe metaphyſical 
( queſtions have a relation to the conduct of life; dit 
V putes are like table-talk, every one forgets after dinner 
: wiat he has ſaid, and goes uway where his intereſt and 
: inclination lead hun, RE 
: MESSIAH. 


n Mrssiau or Meſhiah in Hebrew, Chriſtos or Celome- 
nos in Greek, Unctus in Latin, ſignifies anointed. 
We ſee in the Old Teſtament that the name of Meſ- 
| fiah was often given to idolatrous, or infidel princes. 
God is ſaid to have ſent a prophet to anoint Jehu king 
of Iſrael; he ſignified the ſacred unction to Hazael 
king of Damaſcus and Syria, thoſe two princes being 
the Meſſiah's of the Moſt High, to puniſh the houſe of 
Ahab, . 

In the 45th of Iſaiah, the name of Meſſiah is expreſs. 
ly given to Cyrus. Thus hath the Lord ſaid to his 
© anointed (his Meſſiah) whoſe right hand I have hold- 


den to {ſubdue nations before him.“ 


lations, gives the appellation of Meſſiah to the king of 
Tyrus, whom he allo calls Cherubim. Son of man, 
utter a lamentation concerning the king of Tyrus; and 
Zy unto him, thus faith the Lord, the Eternal, thou 
waft the ſeal of the likeneſs of God, full of wiſdom, and 
perfect in beauty ; thou waiſt the Lord's garden of 
Eden; or, according to other verſions, Thou waſt the. 


Ezekiel, in the twenty-eighth chapter of his Reve- 


fays the Eternal to the prophet, lift up thy voice, and 
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Lord's whole delight. Tny garments were of ſardo. 
nix, topaz, jaſper, chryfolite, onyx, beryl, ſapphire, car. 
buncle, emerald, and gold. What thy tabrets and thy 
flutes could do was within thee ; they were all ready 
on the day thou waſt created; thou haſt a cherubim, a 
Meſſiah. 

This title of Meſſiah, or Chriſt, was given to the 


Kings, prophets, and high-prieits among the Hebrews: 


The Lord and his Meſſiah are witneſs, 1 Kings, chap, 
X11, ver. 3. that is, the Lord and the king whom he hath 
ſet up; and elſewhere, touch not mine anointed, and do 
my prophets no harm. David, who was divinely in- 
ſpired. in more than one place gives the title of Meſſiah 
to Saul his rejected father-in-law, who perſecuted him, 
God forbid, fays he frequently, that I ſhould lay my 
hand on the Lord's anointed, the Meſſiah of God. 

As the name of Meſſiah, or anointed of the Eternal 
has been given to idolatrous kings and reprobate per- 
ſons, very often has it been uſed to indicate the true 
anointed of the Lord; the Meſſiah, by way of excel- 
lence, the Chriſt, the Son of God; laſtly, God himſelf, 

If all the oracles uſually applied to the Meitah, 
were to be compared, it may give riſe to ſome ſceming 
difficulties, and which the Jews have made uſe of to 
juſtify their hardneſs of belief and obſtinacy, did it ad- 
mit of an apology. Several eminent divines allow, that 
the ſews, groaning under an oppreſſive ſlavery, and hav- 
ing ſo many repeated promiſes from the Eternal, might 
well long for the coming of a Meſſiah, who was to de- 
liver them and ſubdue their enemies; and that they are 
in ſome meaſure, excuſable for having not immediately 
perceived Jeſus to be this deliverer and conqueror. 

It was aprecable to the plan of eternal wiſdom, that 
the ſpiritual ideas of the real Meſſiah ſhould be un- 
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known to the blind multitude and ſo far were the: 7 
unknown, that the Jewish doctors have denied that 
thoſe palages which we produce, are to be underſtood 
of the Meſſiah, Many aflirm that the Meſſiah is al- 
ready come in the perſon of Hezekiah; and this was the 
famous Hillel's opinion. Others, and theſe are many, 
ſay, that the belief of the coming of a Mefiiah, fo far 


from being a fundamental article of faith, was only a 


comfortable hope, no ſuch thing being mentioned in 


the Decalogue, or in Leviticus. 


Sexeral Rabbins tell you, that they do not in the 


leaſt queſtion the Meſſiah's being come at che time de- 
creed: that he is not however growing old, but re- 


mains in the world concealed, and waits till Iſrael ſhall 
| have duly celebrated the Sabbath, to reveal himſelf. 


The famous Rabbi, Solomon Jarchy or Raſchy, who 
lived in the beginning of the twelfth century, fays, in 


his Talmudics, that the ancient Hebrews believed the 


Meitiah to have been born on the very day of the final 


deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans. This anſwers 
7 to the common faying, of ſending for the doctor when a 
man is dead. 


The Rabbi Kimchy, who alſo lived i in the twelfth 


| century, preached that the Meſſiah, whoſe coming he 
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vould drive the Chriſtians out 
olf Judea, which was then in their poſſeſſion. The 
© Chrittians, indeed, were diſpoſſeſſed of the Holy Land; 

but this was done by Saladin; and had that conque- 
ror taken the Jews under his protection, it is very 


| probable that, in their enthuſiaſm, they would have 
wade him their Meſſiah. 


The facred Authors, and our 4 rd Jeſus himſelf, 


often compare the Meſſiah's reign, and the eternal bea- 
titude 
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titude, to a wedding and banguet ; but theſe parable; Jes of 
have been ſtrangely wreſted by the Talmudiſts. Ac. perceive 
cording to them, the Mefhah will gather together all the FER 
his people in the land of Canaan, and give them an en- Lußtani 


tertainment, where the wine will be that which A dam To acl 


himſelf made in the earthly Paradife, and Which he on one 
keeps in vaſt cellars, dug by angels in the centre of the 4 ſtrang! 
earth, | | * eagh © 

The firſt courſe will be the famous fiſh called the the Me 
great Leviathan, which at once ſwallows a fiſh, lef diftingu! 
than itſelf; yet it is three hundred leagues in length; 
And the whole maſs of wate:s is ſupported on this Le. ant, & 
viathan. God at firſt created a male and a female; It is 
but, left they might overturn the earth, or crowd the j pcred te 
univerſe with their offspring, he killed the female and Nnetratin 
falted it down for the Meſſiah's banquet. | Whei 

The Rabbins add, that there will likewiſe be killed clared 
the bull called Behemoth, of ſuck a monſtrous ſize, or bl 
that every day it cats the herbage of a thouſand mourn: — 
tains. This bull's female was flain at the beginning ff lay 
the world, to prevent ihe multiplication of ſuch prodi- 8 
gious ſpecies, which muſt have becn extremely detrr Pealon: 
mental to other creatures; but they ſay, that the Eter- Hs uns, 
nal did not ſalt it, cow's fleſh not being fo good ſalted : FOE 
as that of the femile Leviathan, So firmly do the 1 

Pn. 


Jews believe all theſe rabbinical chimeras, that it 5. 18 
= 0% 0 


common among them to {wear by their ſhare of the 
Behemoth. | 


ly decla 


. = . * o a . . . | 5 ried O 
With ſuch coarſe ideas concerning the coming oi bog 
. - o . : h & | 710! 

the Meſſiah and his reign, is it to be wondered at, tha 


| BY Nenſion 

the Jews, both ancient and modern, and ſeveral even d. 
1 og 5 5 ne peo 
the firſt Chriſtians, unbappily prepoſſeſſed with all : 


theſe reveries, could not raiſe their conceptions to the 
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„idea of the divine nature of the Lord's anointed, or 
„ erceive God in the Meſſiah? Sece the ſentiments of 


Luſitani queſtiones ad Chriſtianos, Queſt. 1, 2, 4, 23. 
m To acknowledge a man God, ſay they, is impoſing 
le on one's ſelf, it is forming a monſter, a centaur, the 
4 ttrange compound of two natures incompatible with 
© eagh other.” Adding, that the prophets never taught 
the Meſſiah's being Man-God ; that they expreſsly 
diſtinguiſn between God and David; that they plain- 
y declare the former to be maſter, and the latter ſer- 
e. vant, &c. | 
4 | It is ſufficiently known that the Jews ſervilely ad- 
he ! hered to the letter of the ſcriptures, never like us, pe- 
od f netrating into the ſpirit. 

| bes the Saviour appeared, the prejudiced * de- 
led Nelared againſt him. And Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, that 
Ts their blindneſs might not be too much irritated, ſeems 
un. extremely reſerved in the article of his divinity, mean- 
„ting, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, inſenfibly to accuſtom his 


ter- ing Ans, ſhocked all the bye-ſtanders; his moſt, mani- 
ted ell miracles convinced not even thoſe for whoſe relief 
the f they were operated, that he was God. When with a 
. 5 nodeſt circumlocution, he owned himſelf the Son of 
f god before the high prieſt's judgment ſeat ; the high 


Prieſt, filled with indignation, rent his clothes, and 


5 5 1 ried out Blaſphemy ! Before the miſſion of the Holy 
2 Ghoit, the apoſtles themſelves had not the leaſt appre- 
1 cif Nenſion of their maſter's divinity ; he aſks them what 


ne people think of him? and their anſwer is, that ſome 
book him for Elias, others for Jeremiah, or ſome other 
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238 A PHILOSOFHICAL DICTIONARY, 
prophet ; and it was by a particular revelation that 51, 
Peter knew Jetus to be the Chriſt, the ſon of the living 
God. | 

The Jews being irreconcileably ſcandalized at the 
divinity of Jeſus, have left no ſtone unturned to ex- 
plode it; perverting the ſenſe of their own oracles, or 
not applying them to the Meſſiah. They affirm that 
the name of God, Eloi, is not peculiar to the Deity; 
and that it is by ſacred authors given to judges, to ma. 
giltrates, and in general to all perſons in authority; 
they do indeed quote a great number of paſſages, which 
countenance this obſervation, but without in the leaf 
invalidating thoſe ſtrong and clear terms of the ancient 
oracles, which manifeſtly relate to the Meſſiah. 

Laftly, ſay they, if the Saviour, and after him, the 
evangeliſts, the apoſiles, and primitive Chriſtians, did 
call Jeſus, Son of God; 


times imported no more than the contrary to the ſons 


this auguſt term in the goſpel. 


of Belial. 2. e. a good man, a {ervant of God, in oppor 
ſition to a wicked man, or to one who does not fear 
God. 

The Jews, beſides denying Chriſt his quality of 
Meſſiah, and his divinity, have omitted nothing to ren- 
der him contemptible, expoſing his birth, life, and 


death, with all the ridicule, virulence, and contumely,ſ 
| ith IV 
5 that pr. 


which their guilty rancour could ſuggeſt. 
Of all the works which Jewiſh blindneſs has produ- 


ced, none in extravagance and impiety exceed the an- 5 
cient book, intitled, Sepher Toldos Jeſchut, which hu Word n 
"ELD 

No Hved A! 
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been reſcued from the worms by M. Vagenfeil, 1 in vol 


11, of his work, called Tela Ignea. 


This Sepher Toldos Jeſchut has a moſt hockine : 
hiſtory of the life of our Saviour, forged with the ur 
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moſt falſity and malice : for inſtance, they have dared 
to write, that one Panther or Pandera, who dwelt at 
Bethlehem, ſeduced a young woman married to Jocha- 
man; and the fruit of this foul commerce was a child, 
whom they named Jeſus or Jeſu, The father being 
obliged to fly the place, withdrew to Babylon. As 
for young Jeſus, he was ſent to ſchool; but, adds the 


zuthor, he had the inſolence to raiſe his head and un- 


cover hitaſelf before the prieſts, contrary to the uſage, 
which was to appearin their preſence with the head 


hanging down and the face covered; a petulance for 


which he received a {inart check: this occaſioning an 


| 3nquiry into his birth, it was conſequently found to be 
| 1mpure, and he became expoſed to public ignominy. 


That deteſtable book, Sepher Toldos Jeſchut, was 


known ſo early as the ſecond century; Celſus cites 
it with exultation, and Origen, in his ninth chapter, 


confutes it. | 
There is another book which likewiſe bcars the 


title of Toledos Jeſu, publiſhed in 1705, by M. Hul- 


E Utic, which is more conſonant with the evangelical hif- 


0:7 of our Saviour's birth, but ſwarms with the groſſeſt 
anachroniſms and other errors. It makes Chriſt to 
have been born and have died under Herod the Great; 
and aſhrms, that the complaint of Panther's adultery 


vith Mary the mother of Jeſus, was brought before 
C that prince. 


The author, who calls himſelf Jonathan, and if his 


word may be taken, was cotemporary with Chriſt, and 
lived at Jeruſalem, affirms that Herod, relatively to 
Jeſas Chriſt, conſulted the ſenators of a city in the land 
gef Ceſarca: but ſuch an abſurd author, with all his con- 


eadictions, vie {hall leave to himſelf. 
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2 * 


1. 
IG 


Theſe calumnies, however, ſerve to foment the im- 
placable hatred of the Jews againſt the Chriſtians and 
the goſpel ; ſo that they have ſtuck at nothing to fal. 
fify the chronology of the Old Teſtament, and to {pread 
doubts and difficulties about the time of our Saviour's 
Coming, OP 

Abmed-ben Caſſum- al Anacouſy, a Moor of Grena- 
da, who lived towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, quotes an ancient Arabic manuſcript, found in a 
cave near Grenada, together with ſixteen ſheets of 


f 
9 
75 
1 
1 
i * 
1 
494 
8 it 


lead, on which ſome tales in Arabic characters, were 
engraved. Don Pedro y Quinones, archbiſhop of Gre. 
| nada, has certified this fact. Theſe famous Grenadian 
12 ſheets ha 2 been ſince carried to Rome, where, after 


an examination of ſeveral years, they were at laſt con- 
demned as apocryphal under the Pontificate of Ale xan- 
der VII. Their contents are only ſome fabulous tales 
concerning Mary and her ſon. 

The name of Meſſiah, joined to the epithet of falle, 
is likewiſe given to thoſe impoſtors, who, at ſeveral 
times, have made it their buſineſs to deceive the Jewith 
nation. Some of theſe falſe Meſſiahs ſet up even be: 
fore the coming of the true anointed of God. The 
wife Gamaliel, Acts chap. v. ver. 34. &c. mention: 
one named Theudas, whoſe hiſtory is to be found in 


T5 * 


Joſcphus's Antiquities, b. 20. chap. 2. He boaſted 
that he could paſs the Jordan dry footed, and was join- 


2 


ed by conſiderable numbers; but the Romans, coming 
70 an ad ion with his raw men, ſoon diſperſed them; 


N EFRE ” I's g , 4 5 Al . 
J TCC 


and taking the chief priſoner, ſet up his head in Je 

ſalem. | 
Gamaliel further ſpeaks of Judas the Galilean, doub!- 
lefs the ſame whom Joſephus mentions in the twelttl 
chaptc! 
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chapter of the ſecond book of his Jewiſh Wars, He 
ſays that this falſe prophet had got together near 30,000 
men; but the Jewiſh hiſtorian is noted for hyperboles, 

So early as the apoſtolic times, Simon, ſurnamed the 
Magician, made his appearance; and to ſuch a degree 
had he ſeduced the people of Samaria, that they ac- 
counted him the power of God; Acts chap. viii. ver. 9. 

In the year 178 and 179 of the Chriſtian æra, Adrian 
being then emperor, the falſe Mefſiah, Barchochebas, 
aſſerted his pretenſions at the head of an army. Julius 
Severus, being ſent againſt him, hemmed in the inſur- 
gents at the city of Bither, which, after an obſtinate 
ſiege, he carried; and Barchochebas being, taken, 
was put to death. Adrian, as the beſt expedient for 
preventing the continual revolts of the Jews, iſſued 
an edict againſt their going to Jeruſalem; and even 
guards were poſted at the city gates to keep them out. 

Socrates, an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, book 2. ch. 38. 
relates, that in the year 434, a falſe Meſſiah ſtarted up 
in the iſland of Candia, under the name of Moſes, and 
as the ancient deliverer of the Hebrews, raiſed from 
the dead to effect a ſecond deliverance for them. 

The next century, in 530, ſaw in Paleſtine a falſe 
Meſſiah, named Julian; he recommended himſelf to the 
people as agreat conqueror, who, at the head of his na- 
tion, ſhould deſtroy all Chriſtians whatever; and the 
Jews were ſo far ſeduced by his promiſes, that they ran 
to arms, and maſſacred great numbers of Chriſtians. 
The emperor Juſtinian's forces engaging him, the falſe 
Chriſt was taken and executed. | | 

In the beginning of the eighth century, Serenus, a 
Spaniſh Jew, ſtood for the Meſſiahſlip, preached and 
gained followers ; but the upſhot was, that both follow- 
ers and leader came to a miſerable end, 
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The twelfth century produced ſeveral falſe Me. 
fiahs, particularly one in France under Lewis the 
Younger ; but both he and his adherents were hanged, 
without ſo much as the names of maſter or diſciples be- 
ing known. 

The thirteenth century was ſtill more fertile in falſe 
Meſſiahs; of theſe the more remarkable were {even or 
eight who appeared in Arabia, in Perſia, in Spain, and 
Moravia: one of them, who ſtyled himſelf David el 
Re, is reckoned to have been a very great magician ; 
his artifices ſo far ſucceeded with the Jews, that he ſaw 
himſelf at the head of a conſiderable party; but this 
Tair proſpec terminated in his being murdered, 


James Zieglerne, a Moravian, who lived in the 


middle of the 16th century, promulgated the approach 
of the Meſfiah's manifeſtation, alluring the people that 
this Meſſiah had been born fourteen years before, and 
that he himſelf had ſeen him at Straſbourgh ; and he 
carefully kept a ſxord and a ſceptre, to put into his 
hands when he ſhould be of age to teach. 

In the year 1624 another Zieglerne confirmed the 
former prediction. 

In the year 1666 Zabathei Sevi, a native of Aleppo, 
gave himſelf out to be the Meſſiah, foretold by the 
Zieglernes. He began by preaching in the high-ways 
and fields; and while his diſciples admired him, the Turl:s 
laughed at him. It appears that at firſt his preaching 
had no very extraordinary ſuccels, for the chiefs of the 
Smyrna ſynagogue went ſo far as to pronounce ſentence 
of death againſt him; but his puniſhment was mitigat- 


cd to exile. 
He contracted three marriages without conſummat- 
ing any, ſaying it was beneath him. He took a partner 
named 
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vamed Nathan Levi, who was to act the part of Elias, 
as the Meſſiah's harbinger. They repaired to Jeruſa- 
lem, and Nathan there preached up Zabathei Sevi as 
the deliverer of the nations, The Jewith populace de- 


clared for him, whillt they who had any thing to loſe 


anathematized him. 


Sevi, to ſhun the ſtorm, withdrew to Conſtantinople, 
and from thence to Smyrna : Nathan Levi deputed to 
him four ambaſſadors, who, beſides acknowledging kts 
dignity, did him homage publicly as Meftiah; this em- 
baſſy, dazzled the commonalty and even ſome doors, 
who declared Zabathei Sevi, Meſſiah, and king of the 
Hebrews z but the Smyrna ſynagogue condemned their 
king to be impaled. 

Zabathei put himſcif under the cadi of Smyr rna's pro- 
tection, and ſoon had on his fide the whole Jewiſh peo- 
ple 3 he cven had two thrones ſet up, one for himſelf 

and the other for his favourite ſpouſe, aſſuming the title 
of king of kings: his brother Sevi he created king of 
Judah: and to the Jews themſelves he gave the mol 
poſitive affurances, that the Ottoman empire. ſhould 
ſoon be their own; in the height of his inſolence, he 
nad the emperor' ſtruck out of the Jewiſh Li- 
turgy, and his own ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 

He was confined in the caſtle of the Dardanelles, 


and the Jews gave out that his lite was ſpared, only be- 
cauſe the Turks 


S name 


very well knew him to be immortal. 
ing governor of the Dardanelles, made a 


une by the preſents which the Jews poured on him, 


5 leave to vilit their king, their Meſſiah, who in his 


detters maintained his dignity, aud even the ceremony 
of Kiſſing ] his feet. 


Ihe Sultan, however, who then kept his court at 


L 2 . Adrianople, 
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Adrianople, was for putting an end to this farce ; and 
ſending for Sevi, told him, that if he was the Meſſiah, 
he muſt be invulnerable, This Sevi allowed; but 
on the grand Seignior's ordering him to be placed as a 
mark for his icoglans or pages to diſcharge their arrows 
at, the Meſſiah owned that he was not invulnerable, 
and proteſted that God ſent him only to bear teſtimony 


to the holy Mahometan religion. After undergoing 


a ſevere flagellation by the miniſters of the law, he 
turned Mahometan, and lived and died deſpiſed both 
by Jews and Muſſulmen. This adventure has brought 
the profeſſion of a falſe Meſſiah into ſuch diſrepute, 
that ſince Sevi nobody has taken it up. 


METAMORPHOSIS, 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


Is it not very natural, that all the various metamor- 
phoſes with which the earth may be ſaid to be cover- 
ed, ſhould have led the orientals, whoſe imagination 
is ſo luxuriant, to imagine that our ſouls paſſed from 
one body to another? An almoſt imperceptible point 
grows to be a worm, and this worm becomes a butter- 
fly; an acorn changes to an oak, an egg to a bird; wa- 
ter becomes clouds and thunder; wood is turned into 
fire and aſhes: In a word, all nature is more or leſs 
metamorphoſis. Souls being accounted tenuous forms, 


were ſoon concluded to partake of that property, which | 
was ſenſibly ſeen in more denſe and heavy bodies. The 2 
metempſychoſis is, perhaps, the moſt antient doctrine 3 
in the known world, and ſtill prevails in a great part | 


of India and China. 


It is ikewiſe very natural that thoſe ancient fables 5 
collected and embelliſhed by Ovid in his admirable 
| work, 
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work, took riſe from the ſeveral metamorphoſes with 


The very Jews have 
| If Niobe was 
changed into marble, Hedith, Lot's wife, was turned 
As Eurydice was detained in hell for look- 


which our eyes are converſant. 
not been without their metamorphoſes. 


ing hack, a like indifcretion coſt Lot's wife her human 
nature. The country town in Phrygia where lived 
the hoſpitable Baucis and Philemon, is changed into 
a lake; the ſame ſubmerſion has befallen Sodom. 
Arius's daughters turned water into oil; the Scripture 
mentions a change ſomething ſimilar, but more ſacred 
Cadmus was turned into a ferpent, and the 
like was ſeen in Aaron's rod. 

The pagan deities very often aſſumed a human diſ- 
guiſe z and when angels appeared to the Jews, it was 
always as men; with Abraham they partook of a re- 
paſt. St. Paul, in his epiſtle to the Corinthians, ſays, 


and real. 


that the meſſenger of Satan cuffed him: Ay Tara 


„ p68 noh. 


MIKACLE 75. 


A Miracle, in the energetic ſenſe of the word, means 
ſomething wonderful; and thus every thing is a mira- 


L 3 
(i) As our author docs not abſolutely deny the poſſibility of 


cle. 


miracles, but acknowledges thoſe which have been operated in fa- 


vour of our holy religion by Chriſt and his apoſtles ; he cannot be 
charged on that account with infidelity. But viewing the matter 
in a philofophic light, any abſtracting from faith, he ſtarts ſeveral 
doubts, which, had he dealt with candour, he ought to have ſolved, 


He feems to have borrowed great part of this article from the Et. 


lay on Miracles, written by the learned hiſtorian Mr. Hume, 
whom he imitates in his cant language of reſting our holy re}igion 
en jaith, aud not on reaſon ; a teit which he ſays it is by co means 
ited to endure. 

It has been the practice of modern deiſts to deny the poſſibility 
ef miracles in general: obferving that the flame and order ef the 
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cle. The order of nature, the rotation. of a hundred 
millions of globes round a million of ſuns, the aQivity 
of light, the life of animals, are perpetual miracles, 

According to the received notion, however, a mira- 
cle 18 a violation of the divine and eternal laws, An 
eclipſe of the ſun and moon, a dead man walking two 
leagues with his head in kis hands, are what we call a 
miracle. | | | 

Several naturaliſts affirm that, in this ſenſe, there are 
no miracles z and their arguments are tnele : 

A miracle 


manner, they weakly conclude, that there are in matter certain 
neceſſary laws or powers, the reſult of which they call the courſe 
of nature; this they think impoſſible to be changed, and conſe- 
quently that there can be ro miracle. But if they would confider 
Things duly, they would find TRA lifeleſs matter. is utterly incap- 
able of obeying any laws, or of being endued with any powers; 
and ay rig wha it they call the « courſe of nature, can be nothing 
more than the arbitrary will and pleaſure of God, acting continua! 
iy upon ma to acc ording to certain rules of uniformity and 575 
portion. Hence it follows, that it is altogether as ealy to alter the 
courſe of nature, as to preſerve it. Thoſe effects which are pro- 
duced in the world regularly and conſtantly, and which we call 
the works of nature, prove the coultant providence of the Deity : 
thoſe which upon any extraordtnary occaſion are produced in inch 
a manner, as it is manifeſt they couid neither have been done by 
any power or art of man, nor by what we call chance; theſe un- 
Ceniably ro ve to us the immediate interpoſition of the Deity, in 
order to fi fignify his pleaſure on that particular occafion, 'The true 
debaifien t! 8 of a miracle, as the learned Dr. Clarke oblerves, 
is“ a work effected in a manner different from the common me- 
« thod of Providence, by the ee es of the Deity, for the 
1 Proof of ſome parricular dockrine, or ip atteſtation to the autbe- 
"rity of ſome partic ular. perſon.” In this 1 (eric, to miracles which 
as diſciples of Chriſt ſavy bim perform, were a complete demen- 
ſtration to them, that he tai a dine con mitem. as it was 


— 


1 E 5 1252817 ? 2 147 * * , ' wit; fy 274 H * 4 
certain that God wonull not him elf interpoſe! mo inal order of 


nature, to lead men into a neceltary and invineible error. Photo 
8 racles were worked to 1 a dostrine, that teuded in the high 


it degree to promote the hotour of God, ard the general reform 
ation of menkind, This is an ar wer to all the queries of the 7175 


10107 Phe! s in the following artic:o, and is a iuflücient reaſon for tlie 
niracles recorded in the Seriptu res, in ſupport of the true religion. 
With regard to ſuch as are fuld to have been periorines lince the 
egtabliſnment of Clriſtianity, that is another jueſtion, which, wo 
leave to the antagoniſts of the lite Dr, Middleton to ſettle, 
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A miracle is a breach of the mathematical, divin |, 
immutable, eternal laws: now this definition alone, 
makes a miracle a contradiction in terms. A law can- 
Wer- 
ed, Cannot a law of God's making be ſuſpended by its 
author? They boldly anſwer, no; and. it carnot be 
that the infinitely wite Being thould have made laws, 
and afterwards break them. If, ſay they, he made any 
alteration in his machine. it would be to make it go 
the better : now it is clear, that God has framed this 
immenſe machine as good as it poſſibly could be; it he 


ſaw that any imperfection would hereafter be occafion- 


ed by the nature of the materials, he at firit provided 
againſt any ſuch future defect, fo that there would be 
no cauſe for any after-change. 
Beſides, God can do nothing without reaſon; now 
what reaſon ſhould induce him to disfigure his own 
work for any time? | 
It is for man's ſake, ſay their opponents. It is to be 
hoped then, anſwer they, that it is for the fake of all 


men, it being impoſſible to conceive, that the divine 
nature ſhould work for ſome particular men, and not 


for all mankind: and even all mankind is but a very 
little thing; leſs than an ant's neſt in compariſon of all 
the beings which fill the immenſity of ſpace. Now 


what can be more low and abturd. than to imagine that 


the infinite Being will, for the fake of three or four 
hundred aats on that little clod of mud, ſuſpend or al- 
ter the eternal play of thofe immenſe ſprings on which 
depends the motion of the univerſe, | 
Put ſuppoling that God had been pleaſed. to diſtin— 
guich a ſmall number of men by particular favours, mutt 
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all places? He certainly can favour his creatures with- 
out any ſuch inconſtancy and change ; his favours are 
compriſed in his very laws; every thing has been wiſc- 
ly contrived and arranged for their good; and they all 
irrevocably obey the force which he has originally im- 
planted in nature. 
| Wherefore is God to work a miracle? to accompliſh 
a deſign he has for ſome living beings! that is making 
God to ſay, I have not been able, by the fabric of the 
univerſe, by my divine decrees, by my eternal laws, to 
compaſs fuch a deſign: I ſee I muſt make an alteration 
in my eternal ideas, my immutable laws, as what I in- 
tended cannot be executed by thoſe means, This 


would be an acknowledgment of weakneſs, not a de- 
claration of power; it would be the moſt inconceivable” 


contradiction. So that to ſuppoſe God works any mi- 
racles is, if men can inſult God, a downright inſult to 
him; it is no leſs than ſaying to him, You are a weak 
and inconſiſtent Being. Therefore to believe miracles 
is an abſurdity ; it is, in ſome meaſure, ſcandalizing the 
Deity. | 

A farther reply to theſe _hiloſophers 3 is, Your crying 
up the immutability of the Supreme Being, the eterni- 
ty of his laws, with the regularity of his infinite worlds, 
lignifies nothing; our ſmall heap of dirt has been co- 
vered with miracles; in hiſtory prodigies are as fre- 
quent as natural events. The daughters of the high- 
prieſt Anius changed whatever they would into wine 
or oil; Athalida, daughter to Mercury, roſe from the 
dead ſeveral times; Eſculapius reſtored Hypolitus; 
Hercules delivered Alceſtes from death; heroes re— 
turned upon earth after ſtaying a fortnight in the in- 
fernal regions; Romulus and Remus were the iſſue of 


a god 
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a god and a veſtal; the Palladium dropped from Hea- 
ven into the city of Troy; Berenice's treſſes became 
a conſtellation; Baucis and Philemon's hut was chang- 
ed into a ſtately temple; Orpheus's head uttered ora- 
cles after his death; the walls of Thebes were formed, 
before numbers of Greeks, by ſtones moving of them- 
ſelves to the ſound of a flute; innumerable cures were 
performed in Eſculapius's temple; and we have ſtill 
monuments with the names of ocular witneſſes to his 
miracles. | 

Name me one nation where incredible prodigies have 
not been performed, eſpecially in times when reading 
and writing were little known. 


All the anſwer unbelieving philoſophers give to theſe. 


objections, is a ſneer and a ſhrug; but thoſe who pro- 
feſs Chriſtianity ſay, We make no doubt of the miracles 
wrought within our holy religion; yet it 15 by faith we 
believe them, and not by reaſon : as for the latter we 
turn the deaf ear to it; for we know, that when faith 
ipeaks, reaſon is to be mute: the miracles of Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles we are fully and firmly perſuad- 
ed of; but allow us to doubt a little of ſeveral others; 
indulge us, for. inſtance, in ſuſpending our judgment 
concerning what is related by a weak man (4), wha 
yet has been ſuxnamed the Great. He affirms that « 
little monk got ſuch a cuſtom of working miracles, that, 
at length, the prior forbad him to exerciſe his ſuper- 
natural talent. The monk conformed to the order, 
but one day ſeeing a bricklayer, falling from the roof 
of a houſe, he heſitated between monaſtical obedience 
and charity in ſaving the poor man's life, and only or. 
dering him to remain in the air till he got orders, he 
L 5. rau. 
(2) Gregory the Great. 
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ran to acquaint the prior with the caſe. The prior 
gave him abſolution for the fin of beginning a miracle 
without leave, and allowed him to go through with it, 
but never to do the like again, It is granted to philo- 


ſophers, that this ſtory may be a little miſtruſted. 


But it is again ſaid to them, How will you dare to 
deny that St. Gervaſe and St. Protais appeared in a 
dream to St. Ambroſe, and informed him of the place 
where their relicks lay ; that St. Ambroſe had them 
taken up; and that a blind man was cured by them? 
St. Auſtin was then at Milan, and it is he who relates 
this miracle in Book XXII. of his City of God, and 
that it was performed © immenſo populo teſte,” Here 
is a miracle with every circumſtance of proof, Philo- 
ſophers, however, ſay, that they believe nothing at all 
of Gervaſe and Protais ap pearing 3 that to know where 
the remains of their carcaſes lie, is a thing of no con. 
they give no more credit to 


= 
— 


44 
72 


cern to mankind; and that 
that blind man than to Veipaſian's; that it is an uſcleſs 
miracle; that God docs nothing uſeleſs; and in 2 
word, they abide immovable by their principles. My 
regard for St. Gervaſe and St. Protais will not allov- 
me to ſide with thoſe philoſophers; I only give an ac- 

ount of their incredulity, They are vaſily fond of a 


paſſage of Lucian in the death of Peregrinus, © a dex- 


terous Juggler turning Chrititan is ſure of making his 
«© fortune ;” but Lucian is a profane author, and, of 
courſe, ſhould be of no w eight among us. 

Theſe philoſophers, cannot bring 1 to be- 
lie ve the miracles of the ſecond century, though eye- 


0 itneſſes have in writing declared, that the biſkop ci 


Smyrna, St. Policarpe, Laving, purſuant to the ſentence 


paſſed on him, been thrown into a blazing fire, they 
heard 
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heard a voice from heaven calling out, Chear up, Po- 
+ licarpe, be ſtrong in the Lord, and ſhow thylelt a 
© man;” at which the flames of the pile drawing back 
from his body, formed a fiery canopy over his head, 


and out of the pile flew a dove; at laſt they were 


obliged to cut off the good bithop's head. To what. 


purpoſe was this miracle? ſay unbelievers; how came it 
that the flames deviated from their nature, and the exe- 
cufioner's ax had the natural effect? how is it that ſo 
many martyrs, after coming fafe and ſound out of boil- 
ing oil, have fallen ler the edge of the iword ? 

The uſual anſwer is, that ſuch was God's will; but 
philoſophers will believe no ſuch thing, unlef 5 they had 
ſeen 1t with their own eves, 


They who improve their reaſonings by ſtudy, will 
tell you that the tathers of the church kave themſelves 
often owned, that miracles were ceaſed in their time. 
St. Chryloitom ſays expreicly, © the extraordinary gifts 
40 


of the HEN were given even to the unworthy, be- 
cauſe the church then food in need of miracles; but 
at preſent they are not to much as given to the wor- 
4e | 


* 


thy, the church no longer Randi: ng in need of them.“ 


Atterwards he acknowledges that there was nobody 


, Or 30 much as cured the lick, 
St. Auſtin himſelf, as if he had forgot the miracle of 
Gervaie and "Re" _ in his City of God, © Why 
are thoſe miracles, Which were performed ſome, time 


ago, at preſent ceaſed ?” and he gives the fame rea- 


— 


then who raiſed the de: 


cs 


ſon, ** Cur, inquiunt, nunc illa miracula que prosdica- 
6 tis facta elle, non fiunt ? Poſſem quidem dicere, ne- 
ceſſaria priùs fu'ſte, quam crederet mundus, ad hoc 


* ut crederet mundus.“ 


It is objected to tas philoſophers, taat St. Auſtin, 


L 6 notwithilanding 
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notwithſtanding this avowal, ſpeaks of an old cobler at 


. Hippo, who having loſt his cloak, went to pray for re- 


lief at the chapel of the Twenty Martyrs, and in his re- 


turn home found a fiſh, in the body of which was diſco- 


vered a gold ring; the cook who dreſſed it giving it 
to the cobler, ſaid, There is a preſent on you from the 
Twenty Martyrs. 

To this the philoſophers anſwer, that in that ſtory 
there is nothing contrary to the laws of nature; that a 
$ſh may very naturally have ſwallowed a gold ring; 
and that there is no miracle in the cook's giving that 
ring to the cobler. 

If the philoſophers are put in mind that, according- 
to St. Jerom, in his Life of the hermit Paul, this de- 


yout perſon had ſeveral converſations with ſatyrs and 


fauns; that a raven for thirty years together daily 
brought him half a loaf for his dinner; and a whole 
loaf the day St. Antony paid him a viſit ; they may 
fill reply that nothing of all this is abſolutely contrary 
to nature; that ſatyrs and fauns may have exiſted ; and 


_ that, aftea all, if this ſtory be a puerility, that does not 


in the leaſt affect the real miracles of our Saviour and 
his apoſtles. Several good Chriſtians have rejected the 
ſtory of St. Simeon Stilites, written by Theodoret : 
many miracles accounted authentic in the Greek church 
have been queſtioned by Latin writers; ſo in return, 
Latin miracles have been ſuſpected by the Greeks; in 
proceſs of time came the Proteſtants, who have made 
very free with the miracles of both churches, 

A learned Jeſuit (7), who preached a long time in 
the Indies, complains, that neither his brethren nor he 


could ever perform one fingle miracle. Xavier, in ſe- 


vera! 


(2) Oſpinian, p. 230, 
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veral letters, laments his not having the gift of tongues : 


he ſays he is but as a dumb image among the Japoneſe; 


yet, according to the narrative of the Jeſuits, he re- 
ſtored eight dead perſons to life, and that is a great 
many; but it muſt withal be conſidered, that the ſcene 
of thoſe reſtorations was fix thouſand leagues off. Some 
perſons of later times make the ſuppreſſion of the Je- 
ſuits in France a much greater miracle than all thoſe of 
Xavier and Ignatius put together. Be that as it may, 
all Chriſtians hold the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt and his 
apoſtles to be indiſputably true and real, but allow 
that ſome miracles of our modern times, and which are 
without any certain authenticity, may very well be 
doubted of. 

It were to be wiſhed, that for the legal verification 
of a miracle, it ſhould be performed before the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, or the Royal Society, and 
the College of Phyſicians at London, with a detach- 
ment of the guards to keep off the people, whoſe 


tumultuous indiſcretion __ hinder the nan 


of the miracle. 

A. philoſopher was one day aſked what he would fay 
if the ſun ſhould ſtand ſtill, that is, if the motion of the 
earth round that body ceaſed ; if all the dead aroſe; 
and if all the mountains went and threw themſelves into 
the ſea; and all this to prove ſome important truth, we 
will ſuppoſe verſatile grace. What i ſhould fay, an- 
[wered the philoſopher ! I would turn Manichee, and 


lay, that there is a principle which undoes what the 
other has done 
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MUSES 


Ir (n) has been the groundleſs opinion of many learn. 


ed men, that the Pentateuch cannot have been written 
| by 


(m) So fond is our author of paradox, that in the following ar- 
ticle he tt uppoſes Moſes not to have been the author ef the Nentü⸗ 
teuch, or the five books commonly attributed to that legiſlator, 
viz. Genelis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. It 
is true, as he acknowledges thoſe books to-have been written by 
an inſpired writer, it is not eſſential to religion, whether Moies 
was the author of them or not. But for the ſake of hiſtorical truth, 
we ſhall give a few remarks on this ſubject, The Pentateuch was 
called the law by war of excellence, Lecauſe the principal part of 
it contained the law which Moſes had received from God on 
Mount Sinai. Xe it can har; diy be queſtioned but this legiilator 
was the author of the Peritateus ch, if we attentively con fider the 
24th chapter of Exodus and the 3iſt of Deuteronomy, In the fer- 
mer, 1t 15 N laid, And Moſes. wrete all the words of the 


„Lord; in the latter, © PL A otzs wrote. this law, and deliver. 
* edit unto the pri elt⸗ , the tons of Levi:“ Again, And it came 


«& to paſs when Ndtes N made an end of writing the words of 
*«* this law in a 590 Ok until they were ned. ?? + Befides, all anti- 
quity, both ac red and profane, SELB wicdges Mattes to have been 
the legiſlator of the Jews. That whole n: tion has ani carciuily 
preſc -ryed his books, and looked upon them as containing their law, 
When the tribes were divided into two kin gdoms, both of them 
preſerved the ſame reſpect for thoſe books, us being written by 
Moſes. Proiane authors have ſpoken of thoſe books, as penned by 
the ſame icgillator. Ia ſhort, it is as certain that the books which 
go by the name of Moſcs are his own, as that thoſe aicribed to 
Thucy dides and Livy, &c. appertain to thoſe whoſe names they 
bear. It is poffible. there may have been forme additions and al- 
terations made in them; put the body of the hiſtory and ie iaws 
could not be altered. Thus the death of Moſes is clearly taention- 
4 in 1 0 {2a chanter of D een whence it is probe ble, 
at either Joſhua or Eſdras added the cight laſt veries of that 
bones though Jotephus pretends that eee fading his digolution 
approac! nis, wrote thole lines himſelf, in order to certify hi death 
at the end of his! 5 leſt the Jeu, 8 5 00 great atepard to 
his memory „ſhould deny his death, and give Cut that le Yo Veen 
tranſlated into Heaven. INotw!: ithttandin ig this evidence of Moſts“ 
being the author of the Pentateuch, ſome late v riters, as Pere di— 
mon and Le Clerc, have eſpouſed the con trary opinion of Hobbes 
and Spinoſa, which jeems aito to be adopted by M. Voltaire 
The difficulties ſtarted by thoſe writers may appear pla: auſible at 
firſt fight, but are fully refated by MI. du Fin, in his Prelimi: 


diflertation to the Bible, to Which we reer the reader. 
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by Moſes. They ſay that, according to the ſcripture 
itſelf, the firſt Known copy was found in the time of 
king Joſias, and that this only copy was brought to the 
king by Saphan the ſcribe, Now the interval from 
Moſes to this circumſtance of Saphan the ſcribe, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew computation, makes a ſpace of 
1157 years; for God appeared to Moſes in the burn- 
ing- buch in the year of the world 2213, and Saphan the 
ſeribe made public the book of the law in the year of 
the world 3380. This book, which had been found 
under ſoſias, was unknown till the return from the cap- 
tivity of Babylon; and Eſdras is faid, by divine inſpi- 


ration, to have brought to light all the facred writings, . 


But whether Eſdras or any other was the compiler of 
this book, is abſolutely a matter of indifference, admit- 
ting its being inſpired. The Pentateuch does not ſay 
that Boſes was the author of it; ſo that it might, with- 
vat profaneneſs, be attributed to any other bored pen- 
man, if the church had not poſitively decided, that this 
book was written by Moſes, - 


Some adveriaries add, that no prophet has quoted 


any of tlie books of the Pentateuch; that not the leati 
mention is made of it in the Pſalms; in the books attri- 
buted to Solomon; nor in Jeremiah, nor in Ilaiah; nor 
in a word, in any Canonical book of the Jews. Ihen 
the words anſwering to thoſe of Geneits, Exodus, Num- 
bers, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, are not to be found in 
any . book received as authentic by that nation. 
Others more janguine have put the following queſ- 


dlions: 


I. In what la nguage could Moſes have Written in 2 


wilderneſs? It could be only in the Egyptian; for, from 
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people were born in Egypt, and very probably ac: 
quainted with no other language. 'The Egyptians were 
yet ſtrangers to the uſe of the papyrus; they had their 
hieroglyphics cut in marble and wood ; the very tables 
of the commandments, are ſaid to be engraved on ſtone: 
ſo that here were five volumes to be engraved on po- 
liſhed ſtones; a work of prodigious time and labour! 
2. Is it probable that in a wilderneſs, where the 
Jewiſh people had neither ſhoemaker nor tailor, and 
where the God of the univerſe was obliged to work a 


continual miracle to preſerve their old clothes and 


ſhoes, they ſhould have among them perſons of ſuch 
Kill as to engrave the five books of the Pentateuch on 
marble or wood? It will be ſaid that workmen were 
found among them who conld make a golden calf in one 
night, and afterwards reduce the gold to duſt ; (an oper- 
ation beyond the ſkill of commen chemiſtry, an art not 
yet invented) who could build the tabernacle, adorn it 


with thirty four braſs pillars, with filver chapiters ; who 


wove and embroidered linen veils with hyacinth, pur- 
ple, and ſcarlet ; but this very thing ſtrengthens the 
adverſaries opinion, and they rejoin that it is not in na- 
ture that ſuch curious works ſhould have been made in 
a deſert, and under the want of every thing; that ſhoes 
and coats would have been the things to have begun 


with; that people wanting neceſſaries ſcarce think of 


luxury; and that to ſay they had founders, engravers, 


carvers, dyers, embroiderers, when they had not ſo 


rauch as clothes, ſandals, nor Shoes Pa and palpa- 
ble contradiction. 

3. If Moſes had written the firſt chapter of Geneſis, 
would the reading of that chapter have been forbidden 
to all young people ? 1 the legiſlator be treated: 
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with ſuch diſregard ? ? had it been Moſes who faid that 


God puniſhes the iniquities of the fathers to the fourth 
generation, would Ezekiel have preſumed to ſay the 
contrary? _ | 

4. Had Moſes written Leviticus, could he have con- 
tradicted himſelf in Deuteronomy ? Leviticus forbids 
the marrying a brother's wife, Deuteronomy enjoins it. 

5, Would Moſes have ſpoken of towns which were 
not known in his time? Would he have ſaid that towns 
which, relatively to him lay eaft of Jordan, were weſt 
of that river ? 

6. Would he have aſſigned to the Levites forty- eight 


towns in à country which never had ten; and in a wil- 


derneſs where he had never ſo much as a houle during 


all his wanderings ? 
7. Would he have laid down rules for the Jewiſh 
kings, whilſt that people not only had no kings, but 


abhorred them, and there was no probability that they 
| would ever have any? How! would Moſes have given 
| precepts for the conduct of kings, who did not come till 


about five hundred years after him, and ſay nothing 
concerning the judges and high prieſts, his immediate 
iucceflors ? Does not this reflection incline one to be- 
lieve, that the Pentateuch was written in the time of 
the kings; and that the ceremonies inſtituted by Moſes 
were only traditional. 


8. Is it poſſible that he ſhould fay to the Jews, ye 


were fix hundred thouſand men when I brought you 
out of the land of Egypt under the protection of your 
od? Would not the Jews have anſwered? Then you 
Z muſt have been a faint-hearted creature not have led 
- us againſt Pharoah; he had not an army of two hun- 
 &cd thouſand men to oppoſe us. Egypt never had fo 
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many men on foot; we ſhould eafily have defeated him, 
and made ourſelves maſters of his country. How ! the 
God, who ſpeaks to you, has, to pleaſe us, killed all the 
firſt- born in Egypt; and if that country contained three 
hundred thouſand families, there's three hundred thou- 
ſand men carried off in one night to revenge us; and 
you have not ſeconded your God. You have not given 
us that fruitful country which was likewiſe defenceleſs. 
You made us come out of Egypt like thieves and pol- 
troons, that we might periſh in wildernefſes among rocks 
and precipices ; you might at leaſt have led us by the 
dire& way into that land of Canaan, to which we have 
no right (2), and which you promiſed us, but have not 
yet brought us thither.. 
It was natural that from the land of Goſhen, we 
ſhould have taken the way towards Tyre and Sidon 
along the Mediterranean; but you have made us tra- 
verſe almoſt the iſthmus of Suez have brought us again 


into Egypt as far as beyond Memphis, and behold we 


are now at Bel-Sephon on the Red Sea, with the land 
of Canaan behind us, aſter a march of fourſcore league: 
in that very country which we were for hunnipg; and 
after all, in immediate danger of perithing either by 
the ſea or Pharoah's army. 

Had ns intention been to deliver us up to our ene- 
mies, what other meaſucrs conld you have taken? Go, 
you ſay, has ſaved us by a miracle, the ſea opened to 
let us paſs through ; but, after ſach Lindneſs, ſhou!s 
you have bro: ught us to die, with hunger and Wenrine!s, 
in the horrible deſerts of Ethan, Kadeſh-Barnea, Mars, 


Elim, Oreb, and Sinai? All our fath 


dread iu 


(2) Mr. Backiene, geographer to the 2 of Orange, has, "| 


s Sacred Geogra aphy, prov „ed the Iiraciites right to the land 
Canan. | 
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dreadful wildernefſes, and after forty ſuch calamitous 
years, you come and tell us, that God took particular 
care of our fathers, 
This is what thoſe murmuring Jews, thoſe perverſe 
children of vagabond fathers, who died in the deſerts, 
igbt * {aid to Moles, had he read Exodus and Ge- 
nefis to them: and what ought they not to have ſaid, 
and even to have done, on acconnt of the golden calf? 
How! you dare tell us that your brother made a gold- 
en calf for our fathers, whilit you was with God on the 
mount; you who {ſometimes ſay, that you ſpoke to God 
face to face, and ſometimes that you could only ſee his 
hinder parts, Wel, but you was with God, and your 
brother caſt a golden calf in one day, and ſet it up for 
us to worſhip z but inſtead of puniſhing your worthleſs 
brother, you make him our high prieſt, and order your 
Levites to ſlay three-and-twenty thouſand of your peo- 
ple. Would our fathers have tamely ſuffered this ? 


Would they have let themſelves been knocked down 


by ſanguinary prieſts like ſo many victims. You far- 
ther tell us, as if this butchery was not ſufficient, that 
another time you ordered twenty-four thouſand of your 
poor followers to be maſſacred, becauſe one of them had 
lain with a Midianite, and you yourſelf married a Midia- 
nite; and after this, you add, that you are the meekeſt 
of all men. A few more iuch meek procedures would 
Lave made an end of mankind, 


No, had you been capable of ſuch cruelty, had you 


been able to carry it into execution, you would have 


been the mot barbarous of men; it would have been 


© enormous 2 guilt, that no punichment could have 
deen equal to it. 


Theſe are pretty nearly the objections made by the 


learned 
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learned to thoſe who hold Moſes to have been the au— 
thor of the Pentateuch. But theſe rejoin, that the 
ways of God are not like thoſe of men; that God, by 
a wiſdom unknown to us, has tried and alternately pro- 
tected and forſaken his people; that the Jews them: 
ſelves, for above two thouſand years, have univerſal- 
ly believed Moſes to be the author of thoſe books; 
that the church, which has ſucceeded to the ſyna- 
gogue, and is endued with the like infallibility, has 
decided this point of controverſy ; and that the learn- 
ed ſhould keep ſilence, when the church ſpeaks. 


E 


Is Trauras Piero, or Pietro; in Seaxisy Pedro, in 
Latin Petrus, in Garzx Petros, in HzBxEw Cepha. 
How comes it that Peter's ſucceſſors have had ſo 
much power in the weſt, and none in the eaſt ? This 
is aſking why the Biſhop of Wurtburg and Saltburg 
have, in troubleſome times, aſſumed royal preroga- 
tives, whillt the Greek biſhops have remained ſub- 
jets. Time, opportunity, and the ambition vf ſome, 
and the weakneſs of others, do every thing in this 
world, and ever will. | 
To theſe troubles, was added opinion, and opinion 
rules men; not that they in reality have a very deter- 
minate opinion, but they are as tenacious of words. 
It is related in the Goſpel, that Jeſus ſaid to Peter, 
„J will give thee the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
The ſticklers for the Biſhop of Rome main- 


„ pen.“ 


tained, about the eleventh century, that he who gives 
the greater gives the leſs; that the heavens encom- 
paſſed the earth; and that Peter, having the keys of 


the containing, had alſo the keys of the contents. I. 
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by the heavens, we mean all the ſtars and all the pla- 
nets, then the keys given to Simon Bar-jona, ſurnamed 
Peter, were a paſſe-par-tout, If, by the heavens, are 
meant the clouds, the atmoſphere, the ether, the ſpace 
in which the planets roll, there are few lock-{miths, 
ſays Meurfieus, who can make a key to ſuch doors. 

In Paleſtine, keys were a wooden peg faſtened with 
a leathern thong, Jeſus ſays to Bar- jona, What 
+ thou ſhalt bind on earth ſhall be bound in heaven.” 
From this the Pope's theologians have inferred, that 
the popes are inveſted with a power of binding and 
looſening ſubjects from the oath of allegiance to their 
kings, and of diſpofing of all kingdoms at their plea- 
ſure : a notable inference indeed! The commons, at 
a general aſſembly of the ſtates of France in 1302, in 
their petition to the king, ſay, That Boniface, VIII. 
was a ſcoundrel,“ believing that God bound and 
impriſoned in heaven all whom Boniface bound on 
earth. A famous German Lutheran (I think it was 
Melancthon) could hardly believe that Jeſus ſhould 
have ſaid to Simon Bar-jona, Cepha or Cephas, Thou 
* art Peter, and on this rock will I build my church.” 
He could not conceive that God had made uſe of 
ſuch a play of words, ſo very extraordinary a pun, and 
that the pope's power was founded on a quibble, 

Peter has been thought the firſt biſhop of Rome; 
but it is ſufficiently known that then, and for a long 
time after, there was no particular ſee. It was not 
till towards the end of the ſecond century, that the 
Chriſtians were moulded into a regular body, 

It is poſſible that St. Peter went to Rome; it is 
even poſhble that he was crucified with his head down- 
wards, though that was not cuſtomary ; but of all 
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this we have no proof, A letter, bearing his name, peo 
is till extant, in which he ſavs that he is at Babylon. der 
Judicious canoniſts will have this Babylon to mean in ] 
Rome; ſo that had he dated his letter from Rome, it his 
might have been inferred, that the letter had been to C 
written from Babylon: ſuch inferences are of a long wou 
ſtanding; and thus it is that the world has been 80. robb 
verned. horr 
A very pious man, who had been exorbitantly im- the! 
poſed on at Rome, in relation to the purchaſe of a be- ly r 
nefice, a practice which 1s called Simony, being aſked, ing 
Whether he thought that Simon Peter had ever been breat 
in that country? anſwered, I ſee no marks of Peter's Pete 
having been there, but I am very certain Simon was. juſt 
As to Peter's perſon, Paul is not the only one who tellir 


has taken offence at his behaviour: both he and his into 
ſucceſſors have often been withitood to their facc. : had | 
St. Paul keenly reproached him for eating prohibited wom: 
meats, as pork, puddings, hare, eels, &c. Peter, in Some 
juſtification of himſelf, alleged, that, about the ſixth Co 
hour, he had ſeen the heavens opened, and a large thoſe 
table-cloth full of eels, beaſts, and birds, deſcending kill! 
from the four quarters of the heavens ; and that tle to de 
voice of an angel called out, Kill ard eat.“ Pro- veral 
bably, ſays Wolaſton, it was the ſame voice which had 
has called to ſo many Popes, Kill every body, and ! Who c 
< eat up the people's ſubſtance.” It 

Caſaubon could not approve Peter's bchaviour to forth 
Ananias and his wife (), who were a good fort oo the 


people. 

(9s) The puniſment of Ananias and Sapphira might ap per eminen 
very ſevere for a fault, winch does not icein at fir fiokt | thing te 
conſiderable; but the cfience was grievous, ſince they 20'S 8 ule of t 
light of lying to the Holy Ghoſt, For it is thought. by fein' and ſac 
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| people: What right, ſays he, had a Jew, a flave un- 


15 der the Romans, to order or allow all who believed 
1 in Jeſus to {ell their tubſtance, and lay the produce at 
t his feet? Were an Anabaptiſt preacher at London 
n to order his brethren to bring him all their money, 
8 would he not be taken up as a mover of ſedition, a 
5 robber, and as ſuch ſent to Tyburn? Was it not a 


horrid thing to ſtrike Ananias dead, only becauſe, out of 
n- the money for which he had ſold his eſtate, he ſecret- 


e- ly reſerved a few pounds againſt a rainy day, bring- 
NA ing the far greater part to Peter? Scarce was the 
en breath out of Ananias's body, when in comes his wife. 


r' Peter, inſtead of kindly informing her that he had 


s. | juſt killed her hutband for keeping a few pence, and 
telling her to take care of what ſhe had, allures her 


N had brought in all his money for the ſaints? the poor 
woman anſwers, yes; and inſtantly drops down dead. 
Something hard this ! = | 

| Corringius aſks, why Peter, who thus demoliſhes 
arge thoſe who brought him alms, did not rather go and 
ding Lill all the doftors who had a hand in putting Jeſus 
© the to death, and had cauſed himſelf to be ſcouraged ſe- 
Pro- veral times? Fie, Peter, to kill two Chriſtians who 
Lich Y had brought you a good purſe of money; and they 
and 1 who crucified your God, you allow to live ? 


It 1s to be ſuppoſed that Corringius, when he put 
vr to forth theſe bold queſtions, was not in a country ſubje& 
ort ei the inquiſition. Eraſmus has, concerning Peter, a 


2 CY 5 = J 
:opic 7 pretty 
arc gemment writers, that they had taken an cath not to reſerve any 
t to be thing to themſelves; but to devote their eſtates to the common 
unde PPE of the faithful. Their crime therefore was a kind of perjury 


fn PP facrilege : and it was ſeverely puniſhed, becaute it was 1e- 


en aiſite in the beginning to give ſanctien te the laws of Chris 
ty, | 
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pretty ſingular remark, that the head of the Chriſtian 
religion began his apoſtleſhip by denying Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the high prieſt of Judaiſm began his miniſtry by 
making a golden calf, and worſhipping it. 

However it be, Peter is tranſmitted to us as poor, 
and humbly inſtructing the poor; he is like thoſe 
founders of orders who lived in indigence, but whoſe 
ſucceſſors are become great men. 

The pope, St. Peter's ſucceſſor, has both won and 
loſt : however, he has ſtill remaining, in the ſeveral 
parts of the world, beſides his immediate ſubjeQs, 
about fifty millions of people, who in many articles 
acknowledge his laws. 

To have a maſter three or four hundred leagues 
from one's home; to forbear thinking till that man 
ſhall have ſeemed to think ; not to dare to try defini- 
tively a proceſs between our fellow citizens, but by 
commiſſioners of this foreigner's nomination ; to tran- 
greſs the laws of one's country, by which a perſon is 


reſtrained from marrying his niece, and yet to render 


this a legitimate marriage, by giving a ſtill more con- 
ſiderable ſum to that foreign maſter; not to dare 
take poſſeſſion of any fields or vineyards conferred 
by one's own ſovereign, without paying a large ſum 
to this foreign maſter; not to dare plough one's 
grounds on a day appointed by a foreigner for com- 
memorating an unknown perſon, whom he has placed 
in heaven by his own private authority ; theſe are the 
advantages of acknowledging a pope ; theſe are the 
liberties of the Gallican church. 

Other nations there are who carry ſubmiſſion {til 


farther. We have in our times ſeen a ſovereign ak 
the pope leave to bring to a trial, in his royal court 


of 
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3 


of juſtice, ſome monks accuſed of regicide, fail in his 


{olcitations for leave, and not dare to try thoſe 


wretches. 


It is well Known, that formerly the pope's power 


was ſtill of greater extent. They were much ſuperior 
to the gods of antiquity ; for thoſe deities were only 
imagined to diſpoſe of empires, but the Popes diſpoſed 
of them in reality. 

Sturbinus ſays, that they who doubt of the pope's 
divinity and infallibility, are excuiable, when it is con- 
idered that St. Peter's ſee has been profaned by forty 
ichilms, and twenty-ſeven of them have been attended 
with murders, maſſacres, and wars. 


That Stephen VII., a prieſt's ſon, had his prede- 


ceſſor, Formoſus, dug up, and the corpſe's head cut 


; off. ke 


That Sergius III. was convicted of aſſaſſinations, 
and had a fon by Marozia, who inherited the papacy. 

That John X., Theodoras's gallant, was ſtrangled 
in his bed. 

That John XI., fon of Sergius III., was known on- 
ly for his ſcandalous intemperance. | | 


That John XII. was murdered at his 2 
houſe. 


That Benedict IX. bought the pontificate, and ſold 


it again. 

That Gregory VII. was the author of civil wars, 
watch were continually proſecuted by his ſucceſſors 
tor the ſpace of five hundred years. 

Phat, laſtly, among ſo many debauched, ambitions, 
and ſanguinary popes, there has been an Alexander 
VI. whoſe name always excites no leſs horror and de- 
tellation than thoſe of Nero and Caligula, 
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This, it is ſaid, proves the divinity of their charac- 
ter, that it ſhould have ſubſiſted amidſt ſo many crimes ; 
but had the behaviour of the califs been ſtill more fla- 
gitious and execrable, they would then have been il 
more divine. This is Dermius's argument; but the 
Jeſuits have anſwered him. 


PREJUDICES. 


Parjvpiez is an opinion void of judgment: thus every 


where many opinions are inſtilled into children before 


they are able to judge. 

There are univerſal and neceſſary prejudices, and 
ſuch are eſſential to virtue. In every country, chil- 
dren are taught to believe in a God, who puniſhes and 


rewards ; to reſpect and to love their father and mo- 


ther; to hold theft a crime; a ſelfiſh he a vice, be- 
fore they can ſo much as gueſs what vice or virtue is. 
Thus there are very good prejudices, and theſe are 
ſuch as, on being brought to the teſt, judgment ratifies. 
Sentiment is not mere prejudice; it is much ſtronger. 
It is not becauſe the mother has been told that ſhe muſt 
love her ſon, that ſhe loves him; ſhe, happily, cannot 
help her fondneſs for him. It is not from prejudicc 
that a man runs to aſſiſt an unknown child, whom a 
beaft is near devouring, or who is in any other danger. 


But it is from mere prejudice that you reſpe& a man 
dreſſed in a particular manner, and grave in his car- 
riage and diſcourſe, Your parents have told you to | 


bow to ſuch a man; thus you come to reſpect him, be- 
fore you know whether he deſerves your reſpect. Be- 


ing grown up, and your knowledge enlarged, you be- 

gin to ſee that this man is a hypocrite, eaten up with 

ride, ſelfiſhneſs, and craft; hereupon you deſpiſe what | 
| | you 
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you venerated, and prejudice is ſuperſeded by judge- 
ment. You have, from prejudice, believed the' fables 
with which you was amuſed in your childhood; you 
were told that the Titans waged war againſt the 
Gods; and that Venus was in love with Adonis. 
Theſe fables at twelve years of age go down with you 
as realities ; but, at twenty, you perceive them to be 


only ingenious allegories. . 


Let us briefly, for order ſake, examine the different 
ſorts of prejudices; we may perhaps find ourſelves like 


thoſe who perceived that at the time of the Miſſiſippi, 


they had been calculating imaginary riches. 


P&EJUDICES of the SENSES. 


];it not very odd that our eyes always deceive us, even 
when we ſee very well; whereas we are never deceiy- 
ed by our ears? If a ſound ear hears theſe words, 
You are handſome, I love you; it is very certain that 
the perſon. ſpeaking did not fay, I hate you, you are 
ugly: but the apparent ſmoothneſs of a looking-glafs 
is a deception; a microſcope ſhows the ſurface to be 
in reality very rugged. The ſun ſeems to be about 
two feet in diameter; whereas it is demonſtrated to be 
a million of times larger than the earth. 

God apparently has put truth in your ears, and er- 
ror in your eyes: but ſtudy optics, and you will find 
that God has not impoſed on vou; and that it is 
impoſſible, in the preſent ſtate of things, objects ſhould 
appear otherwiſe than you ſee them. 

Paysrcal PaEJIurters. 

Tuzr the ſun riſes and ſets, and the earth is immove— 
able, are prejudices naturally imbibed : but that lob- 
fers are good for the blood, becauſe in boiling they 
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turn red; that eels cure the palſy, becauſe of their 
friſeing; that the moon has an influence on diſeaſes, 
becauſe a ſtronger ſymptom of a ſever was obſerved in 
a patient in the wane of the moon : theſe notions, with 
a thouſand others, were entertained by the empyrics of 
cid, who judged without reaſoning, and led others in- 
to their miltakes. 


HisToricarl Pazjuoicss, 


Mos ſtories have been credited without examina- 


ion, and ſuch belief is a prejudice. Fabius PiQor re- 


lates, that ſeveral ages before him, a veſtal virgin of 


the city of Alba, going with her pitcher to draw wa- 


ter, was raviſhed, and brought into the world Romulus 


and Remus; and that theſe twins were ſuckled by a 
the-wolf, &c. This fable the Roman people greedily 
ſwallowed, without examining whether, at that time, 
veſtal virgins were known in Latium; whether it was 
likely that a king's daughter ſhould go out of her con- 


vent with a pitcher in her hand; and whether it was 


agreeable to nature, that a ſhe- wolf, ſo far from eating 
two infants, ſhould ſuckle them. The prejudice took 


I 207, 


A monk wrote mat Clovis, being in great danger at 


the battle of Tolbiac, made a vow, if he eſcaped ſafe, 
to turn Chriſtian; but is it natural in fuch an exigency 
to apply to a foreign deity? Is it not in extremities, 

t our native religion ads with the greateſt force? 


hat Chriſtian in a battle againſt the Turks would not 


call on the Bleſſed Virgin, rather than on Mahomet? 


It is added, that a dove brought a phial in its bill for 
anointing Clovis; and that an angel brought the ori- 
gamme or banner to be carried before him. All ſuch 
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little tales, prejudice readily credited ; : but they who 
are acquainted with human nature very well know, that 
both the uſurper Clovis and the uſurper Rollo, or R olt, 
turned Chriſtians, that they might more ſafely rule over 
Chriſtians, as the Turks, on their becoming maſters 
of the empire of Conſtantinople, turned Muſſulmen, 
to ingratiate themſelves with the Muſſulmen, 


ReLicious PREJUDICES, 


Ir your nurſe has told you that Ceres preſides over 
grain; or that Viſnou and Xaca have ſeveral times be- 
come men; or that Sanmoncodom came upon earth, 
and cut down a foreſt; or that Odin expects you in his 
hall towards Jutland ; or that Mahomet, or ſome other, 
has made a journey into heaven; laſtly, if your gover- 
nor afterwards inculcates into your brain the traces. 
made in it by your nurſe, you will never get rid of them 
8 during your life. 


Should your judgment attempt to 
efface theſe prejudices, your acquaintance, and eſpecial- 


8 ly your female acquaintance, will charge you with im- 
piety, and terrify you ; then your derviſe, leſt his in- 
h 3 come may ſuffer ſome curtailment, will accuſe you to 
| the cadi; the cadi will do his beſt to have you impa- 
at cd, for he would have all under him blockbeads, think.- 
fe, | ing that blockheads make tamer ſubjects than others + 
cy and thus things will go on till your acruaintance, he 13 
es, derviſe, and the cadi ſhall begin to perceive that folly 1 
e ? Joes no good, and that perſecution 1s abominable. bi. 
A REEIGTON. 1 
foo * . QuesT10N I. bb 
f #8 
ri Da. WarBurTON, Biſhop of Gioaceſier, author of one 0 
ch of the mol learned pieces that ever appeared, in vol. i. af 
tie | 
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p. 8. expreſſes himſelf to this purpoſe : © A religion, 


or ſociety, not founded on the belief of a future ſtate, 
„ cught to be ſupported by an extraordinary provi- 
* dence: the Jewiſh religion was not founded on the 
„belief of a future ſtate; therefore it muſt have been 
* ſupported by an extraordinary providence.” _ 

Several divines have declared againſt him, and, dii- 
putant-like, have retorted his argument on himſelf, 

& A religion not founded on the doctrine of the 
„ ſoul's immortality, and eternal rewards, muſt be falſe. 
„Now Judaiſm had no ſuch tenets ; therefore Judaiſm, 
© ſo far from being ſupported by providence, was, ac- 


* cording to your principles, a falſe and ſavage reli- 


“gion, which denied any ſuch thing as providence.” 

Others of the biſhop's adverſaries maintained, that 
the immortality of the ſoul was known among the 
Jews, even in Moſes's time; but he very evidently 
proved againſt them, that neither in the Decalogue, 
nor Leviticus, nor Deuteronomy, is one ſingle word 
ſaid of this belief; and that it is ridiculous to go about 
wreſting and corrupting a few paſſages of the other 
Looks, in ſupport of a truth about which their book of 
laws is ſilent. 

The biſhop, though he compoſed four volumes to de- 
monſtrate that the Jewiſh law propoſed neither puniſh- 
ments nor rewards after death, has not been able to 
cive his adverſari2s any very ſatisfatory anſwer. They 
urged, “ either Moſes was acquainted with this doc: 
© trine, and then he deccived the Jes in not making 
„it public: or be was ignorant of it; and if fo, ho 
was incapable of foun ing a good religion. Indeed, 
had the religion been good, why was it abloliſhed ? 


A true religion ſhovld nit all times and places; i: 


ſnould 
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* ſhould be like the light of the ſun, which ſhines in 
* all lands, and throughout all generations.“ 

This prelate, with all his erudition and ſagacity, has 
been hard put to it in making his way through all theſe 
difficulties; but what ſyſtem is without difficulties ? 


Ques riov II. 
AornEx learned perſon, a much greater philoſo- 
pher, and one of the moſt profound metaphyſicians of 


the times, produced ſtrong reaſons to prove, that the 


firſt religion was Polytheiſm; and that, before improv- 
ed reaſon came to ſee there could be only one Supreme 
Being, men began with believing ſeveral gods. 


I, on the contrary, preſume to believe that they be- 


gan with worſhipping only one God, and that, after- 
wards, human weakneſs 2dopted ſeveral others; ; and 1 
conceive the thing to be thus. 

It is not to be doubted but villages and country 
towns were prior to large cities; and that men were 
divided into ſmall republics before they were united in 
large empires. It is very natural, that a town, terri- 
fed at the thunder; diſtreſſed by the ruin of its har- 
veſt ; inſulted by a neighbouring town; daily feeling 
its weakneſs, and every where perceiving an invifible 
power, ſoon came to ſay, There is ſome being above us, 
which does us good and hurt. 

It ſeems to me impoſſible that they ſhould have faid: 
there are two powers; for wherefore ſeveral? In exe: 
ry thing we your with the ſimple, then proceed to the 
compound, and often an improvement of knowledge 
brings us back again to the ſimple: chis is the proc eſs 
of the human mind. 

Which being was firt worſhipped? Was it tlle ſar, 
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was it the moon? I can hardiy believe it. Only let u. 
take a view of children, they are pretty nearly on © 


footing with ignorant men. The beauty aud benefit 


of that luminous body which animates nature, make no 


impreſſion on them; as inſenſible are they of the con- 
venjences we derive from the moon, or of the regular 
variations of its courſe; they do not ſo much as think 
of theſe things; they are accuſtomed to them. What 
men do not fear, they never worſhip, Children look 
up to the {ſky with as much indifference as on the 


ground; but, at a tempeſt, the poor creatures tremble 


and run and hide themſelves, I am inclined to think 
it was ſo with primitive men. They who firſt obſery- 
ed the courſe of the heavenly bodies, and brought 
them to be objects of admiration and worſhip, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily have had a tinQure of philoſophy ; the error | 


was too exalted for rude illiterate huſbandmen.. 
Thus, the cry oc a village would have been no more 


than this: There is a power which thunders, which 


ſends down hail on us, which cauſes our children to 
ie, let us, by all means, appealc it; by which way? 
V/iy, ve fce, that little preſents will Tooth angry peo- 
ple, let us try what little preſents will do with this 
power. He muſt alſo to be ſure have a name or title; 
and that, which naturally preſents itſef firſt, is chief, 
maſter, lord: thus is this power called my Lord. 
Hence it probably was, that the firit Egyptians called 
their god Knef; the Syrians, Adoni; the netghbour- 
ing nations Baal or Bel, or Melch or Moloc; the Scy- 
thians Pape, all words fignifving Lord, Maſter. 
In like manner almoſt all America was found to be 
divided into multitudes of little colonies, all with their 
patron deity. The Mexicans and Peruvians themſelves, 


4 | who 


protector. This tutela 
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wao were large nations, had but one only God; the 
former worſhipping Mango Kapack, the other the god 
of war, whom they called Vilipuſti, as the Hebrews 


had ſtyled their lord, Sabaoth. 4 


It is not from any ſuperiority or exerciſe of reaſon, 
that all nations began with worſhipping only one Dei- 
ty; for had they been philoſophers, they would have 
tne univerſal God of Nature, and not the god of a vil- 
lage; they would have examined the infinite teſtimo- 
nies acknowledged of a creating and preſerving being; 
but they examined nothing; they only perceived, and 
ſuch is the progreſs of our weak underſtanding. Every 
town perceived its weakneſs, and want of a powerful 
ad 1 ible being they fan- 
cied to refide in a neighbouring f fore ſt, or mountain, or 
in a cloud. They fancied only one ſuch power, becauſe 
in war the town had but one chief: this being they 
imagined to be corporeal, it being impoſſible they 
could have any other idea. Thev cooks not but 
lieve that the neighbouring town had allo its god. Ac- 
cordingly Jephtha lays to the inhabitants of Moab: 
Fou lawfully poſſeſs what your god Chamos has 
made you conquer; and you ought to let us 1 

enjoy what our God has given us by his victories ().“ 
This ſpeech from one foreioner to another is very 
remarkable. The 3 and Noabites had outed the 
natives, with no other right than force; and one ſays 
to the other, Thy god gp ſupported 96 in thy ulur- 
pation, allow my god like ile to ſupport me in mine. 


Jeremiah and Amos both aſs, © Wherefore has the 
M 5 | „god 


(J) The ſenſe in our verſion is very eifterent. Judges xi. 24. 
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* “god Moloch ſeized on the country of Gad (9) | 
. 1 Theſe paſſages ſhow that antiquity attributed a guar- 1 
= dian god to every country, and traces of this theolo- 
by | gy are likewiſe to be met with in Homer. ! 
= It is very natural that, from the heat of fancy, and a c 
1.3 ö vague increaſe of knowledge, men ſoon multiplied their « 
19 ! gods, and aſſigned guardians to the elements, ſeas, fo- t 
th I reſts, ſprings, and felds. The more they ſurveyed the t 
1 heavenly bodies, the greater muſt their aſtoniſhment 11 
1 have been. Well might they who worſhipped the a 
WW deity of a brook, pay their adorations to the ſun : and, if 
I : the firſt ſtep being taken, the earth was ſoon covered N 
bs ; with deities ; fo that at length cats and ontons came to t 
1% | be worthipped. 
4 However, time muſt neceſſarily i improve reaſon: ac- >. 
12 rordingly it produced ſome philoſophers, who ſaw that p. 
neither onions nor cats, nor even the heavenly bodies, 10 
tad any ſhare in the diſpoſition of nature. All thoſe 1d 
philofophers, Babylonians, Perſtans, Egyptians, Scy- 
thians, Greeks, and Romans, acknowledged only one = 4h 
Supreme God, rewarding and puniſhing. an. 
This they did not immediately make known to the ne 
people, for a word againſt onions and cats ſpoken be- th. 
tore old women and prieſts, would have coſt a man his pr 
life ; thoſe good people would have ſtoned him. He. Br: 
who ſhould have ridiculed ſome Egyptians for eating ba. 
their gods, would have been eaten himſelf, ſince Juve- Poa 
nal relates as fact, that in a controverſial diſpute, an E- th: 
gyptian was killed and eaten quite raw. as. 
Well! what was to be done? Orpheus and others LIFT 
inſtitute myſteries, ich the initiated ſwear by exe- 
crable 
(20 Here the difference is ſtill greater. Jer, xi. 1. Amos ſays BY 


nor ning like it. 


ſays 
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cerable oaths never to reveal; and of theſe myſteries 


the principal is, the worſhip of one only God. This 


great truth ſpreads over half the carth ; the number of 


the initiated ſwells immenſely ; the ancient religion in- 


deed ſtill ſubſiſts, but not being contrary to the tenct 
of God's unity, it is connived at. The Romans had 
their Deus Optimus Maximus; the Greeks their Zeus, 
their Supreme God. All the other deities are only 
intermediate beings; heroes and emperors were claſſed 


among the gods, which meant no more than tLe ble! 


fed, for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that Claudius, Odta- 
vius, Tiberius, and Caligula, were accounted the ciea- 
tors of heaven and earth. 

In a word, it ſeems demonſtrated that, in Auguſtus's 


time, all who had oy: Oy ack gs one Su- 


cities: ; tlie ee ke of whom has ſince been called 
. 

Tae jewiſh laws never countenanced idolatry; for 
though they admitted Malechim, Angels, and infericr 
orders of celeſtial beings ; their law appointed no man- 
ner of worſhip for theſe ſecondary deities. Indeed 
they adored angels, that is, when they ſaw any, they 
proſtrated themſelves before them; but as this was a 


very uncommon caſe, no ceremonial, or legal worſhip, . 


had been inſtituted for them; neither was any homage 
paid even to the cherubim of the ark. It is manifeſt 


that the Jews worthipped openly one fingle God, even 
as the innumerable crowds of the initiated worſhipped 


him privately in their myſteries, 


Quxsriox III. 
Ar this time, when the worſh' p of one Supreme God 
univerſally prevailed in Aſia, in Europe, and Africa, 
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among all who made a due uſe of their reaſon, it was 
that the Chriſtian religion received its birth, 
Platoniſm greatly promoted the underſlanding of its 
dogmas. The Logos, which in Plato ſignifies the wil- 
dom, the reaſon of the Supreme Being, with us was 
made the Word, and the ſecond perſon of the Deity. 


Thus religion was wrapped up in metaphyſics, to hu— 


manreafon unfathomable. 

How Mary was aiterwards declared mother of God; 
Flow the confubilantiality of the Father and the Word 

vere eſtabliſhed, together with the proceſſion of the 
Pneuma, the divine organ of the divine Logos; two 
natures and two wills reſulting from the Hypoſtaſis ; 
and laſtly, the fugerior manducation, in which both 
ioul and body arc fed with the members of the incar- 
nate God, worſiip»ed and eaten in the form of bread, 
preſent to the fight, felt by the taſte, and yet annihi- 
iated : theſe things we ſhall not repeat here. All my- 
ſteries have ever been ſublime, 
So early as the econd century, the expulſion of de- 


vils was performed, by pronouncing the name of Jeſus J 


whereas before, the nawe of Jehovah, or Yhaho, wes 
made uſe of in ſuch miracles : for St. Matthew relatcs 
that Jeſus's enemies having ſpread abroad, that it was 
by the name of the prince of devils that he caſt out the 
devils, he made them this anſwer : If I caſt out de- 
„ vits by Belzebub, by whom do your children caſt 
them out? 

At what time the Jews acknowledged Belzebub, a 
foreign deity, to be prince of the devils, is not known; 
but we know, and learn it from Joſephus, that at Je- 


ruſalem there were exorciſts, whoſe immediate pro- 
vince it was to diſlodge the devils from the bodies of 


the 
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the poſſeſſed, that is men labouring under uncommon 


dittempers 3 which, in thoſe times, a great part of the 
world attributed to malignant genii. 

Thus the demoniacs were relieved by the true pro- 
nunciation of the word Jehovah ; now loſt, together with 
other ceremonies at preſent buried in oblivion, 


Exorciſms by Jehovah, or other of God's names, 


continued to be practiſed even in the early ages of the 


church. Origen againſt Celſus, No. 262, ſays, © If 
when invoking God, or ſwearing by him, he is term- 


(6 


68 


ed the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, certain 
things will be done by thoſe names, ſuch being their 
nature and force, that devils are ſubject to thoſe who 
utter them; whereas if called by any other appella- 
tion, as god of the tumultuous lea, or the deſtroyer, 
no effect follows. The word Iiraet tranſlated into 
Greek will do nothing; but on pronouncing it in 
Hebrew, along with the other requilite words, the 
magical operation will take place“ 

The tame Origen, ! No. 19, bas theſe remarkable 
words: © There are names of a natural virtue, as thoſe 


66 
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©« uſcd by the wiſe men in Egypt, the Ma; gi in Perſia, 
„and the Brachmans in India. Magic, as it is called, 
is no vain and chimerical art, as the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans pretend; neither were the names of Sabaoth 
or Adonai made for created beings, but appertain 
to a myſterious theology concerning the Creator; 
hence comes the virtue of theie names, when placed 


in me and pronounced according to the rules, 


„ Fre 


Olive, in ſpeaking thus, only relates what was uni- 
vertally held, and docs not deliver his own private opi- 
nion, All the religions then Known admitted a kind 


of 
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W of magic, and with two diſtinctions, the celeſtial and in- 351 
6 5 i fernal magic, necromancy and theurgy ; every nation wit! 
=: had its prodigies, divinations, and oracles. The Per— Thy 
1 | fians did not deny the Egyptain miracles, nor the E- tion 
4 F gyptians offer to diſcredit the Perſian, God was plea- | 
B ſed to wink at the firſt Chriſtians eſpouſing the Sybil. 
14 1 line oracles, and ſome other unconſequential errors, as N 
| a 1 not corrupting the eſſentials of religion. reli 
1 Another very remarkable circumſtance is, that the * 
1 Chriſtians of the two firſt centuries abhorred temples, that 
4-3 , altars, and images. - This Origen owns, No. 374, but dos 
1 on the church's being modelled into a ſettled form, its witl 
1 [4 diſcipline and every thing elſe became altered, poſe 
1 Warn once a religion comes to be eſtabliſbed ty pun: 
4 1 law, the magiſtrates are very vigilant in ſuppreſing mo be t 
0 1 of the things; which uſed to be done by the profeTors ers, 
1 10 of that religion before it was publicly received. The lopl 
1 founders held their private meetings, though forbid- thre 
No vl den under penalties; now none but public aſſemblies prie 
* 4 held under the eye of the law are permitted, and all pro! 
5 x clandeſtine aſſociations made puniſhable. he old max- did 
. 7 im was, It is better to obey God than man; now tle not 
Wo oppoſite maxim comes into vogue, To obey God is to (306 
þ {2 1 conform to the laws of the land. All places rung with 
5 j obſeſſions and poſſeſſions, the devil was let looſe upon 
W earth; now the devil does not ſtir out of his den. Pro- 7 
=o mi . 8 
| [ digies and predictions were neceſſary then; now a itop ieve 
5 1 is put to them, and they are exploded: he who ſhould E- -mat 
14 openly take upon him to fortel any public calamity, pite 
| 4 a would ſoon be ſhown the way to bediam. The foun- bull 
1 | ders took money underhand from the beligvers; where- tain 
| | 8 2 
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25 a man collecting money to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes, 
without any legal warranty, would be taken to taſk 
Thus the whole of the ſcaffolding.uſed in the conſtruc- 


tion of the building, is taken away. 


Quxsriov V. 


Nxr to our holy religion, to be ſure the only good 
religion, which would be the leaſt bad? 

Wauld it not be the moſt ſimple? Would it not be 
that which taught a great deal of morality and ſew 


doctrines? that which tended to make men virtuons 


without making them fools? that which did not im- 
poſe the belief of things impoſſible, contradictory, in- 


jarious to the Deity, and pernicious to mankind ; and 


which did not take on itſelf to threaten with eternal 
puniſhments all who had common fenſe ? Would it not 


be that which did not ſupport its articles by, execution- 
ers, and deluge the earth with blood for anintelligible 


{uphiſms ? that in which a quibble, a pun, and two or 


three ſuppoſititious maps, would not ſufiice to make a 


prieſt a ſovereign and a God, though noted for the mot 
profligate morals and execrable practices? that which 
did not make kings ſubject to this prieſt? Would it 
not be that which taught only the adoration of one 
God, juſtice, forbearance, and humanity ? 


QuesTI0N VI. 


Tux religion of the Gentiles is ſaid to be abſurd in 
ſeveral points, contradiQtory and pernicious. But have 
not its evils and follies been greatly exaggerated ? Ju- 
piter's carrying on his amours in the ſhape of a ſwan, a 
bull, with other ſuch doings of the Pagan deities, is cer- 
tainly the height of ridicule ; but let any one, through- 
out 
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out all antiquity, ſhow me a temple dedicated to Leda 
Did Athens or wn me 
ever hear a ſermon to encourage girls to copulate wi 
the ſwans in their court-yards? Did the celle tion o of 
tables fo beautifully embelliſhed by Ovid, conſtitute 
their religion ? Are they not like our Golden Legend, 


„„ 


or Flower of the Saints? Should ſome Bramin or Der- 


vile object to us the ſtory of St. Mary the Egyptian, 
who not having wherewith to pay the ſailors who had 


brought her into Egypt, voluntarily granted to each of 


them, in lieu of money, what is called favours, we ſhould 


immediately ſay to the Bramin, You are miſtaken, fa- 


ther, the Golden Legend 1s not our religion. 

We taunt the ancients with their prodigies and ora- 
cles; but could they return on earth, and were the mi— 
racles of our lady of Loretto, and thoie of our lady of 


Epheſus, to be numbered, 1n whole favour would the 


balance of the account be? 
Human ſacrifices have been introduced almoft among 
all nations, but very rarely were they practiſed. Jeph- 


tha's daughter and king Agag are the only two we 


meet with among the Jews, for Iſaac and Jonathan were 


not ſacrificed. The Greeian ſtory of Iphigenia is not 


thoroughly verified: human ſacrifices are very rarely 
heard of among the ancicnt Romans; in a word, very 
little blood has the Pagan religion ſhed, and ours has 


made the earth an aceldama. Ours, to be ſure, is the 


only good, the only true religion; but by cur abuſe of 


it, we have done ſo much milchief. that when we ſpeak 
of other relig! Ons, it ab! 1 W ith TEmper and ings 


deſty. 
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vesSTION VII. 


iv a man would recommend his religion to ſtrangers 
or his countrymen, ſhould he not go about it with the 
moſt winning compoſure, the moſt inſinuating mildneſs? 

If he ſets out with ſaying that what he declares is 
demonſtrably true, he will meet with ſtrong oppoſition - 
and if he takes upon him to tell them that they reject 
his doctrine, only becauſe it condemns their paſſions; 


that their heart has corrupted their mind ; that they 


have only a falſe and preſumptuous reaſon, he excites 
their contempt and reſentment, and overthrows what 
he was for building up. 

If the religion which he preaches be true, will paſ- 
fon and inſolence add to its truth? Do you ftorm and 
rage when you fay that men ſhould be mild, patient, 


benevolent, juſt, exact, in the diſcharge of all the du- 


ties of ſociety ? No; here every body is in your mind; 
why then ſuch virulent language to your brother when 
you are preaching to him metaphyſical myfteries ? It is 


becauſe his good ſenſe irritates your ſelf-love. You 


proudly 1 that your brother ſhould ſubmit his un- 


derſtanding to yours; and pride difappointed blazes in- 


to rage from SR and hence only, aa your paſſion. 


A man who receives ever ſo many muſket-ſhot in a bat- 
tle, is never ſeen to expreſs any anger; but a doctor, 
at the denial of afſent, kindles into implacable fury. 


RESURECTION O). 


Tur E Egvptians are ſaid to have built their ſuperb py- 
ramids only for tombs where their bodies being em- 


balmed 


(r) The doctrine of the reſurrectioꝝ is one of the fundamental 
points of our holy religion. N. Voltaire does not attempt to weaken 
„ur belief of it, but to thew his learning by enumeratins the opt- 

| nion; 
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balmed outwardly and inwardly, lay till, at the expira- 
tion of a thouſand years, their ſouls returned into them, 
But if their bodies were to come to life again, and it 
was their firſt operation, why did the embalmers pierce 
the ſkull with a hook, and draw the brain out? To 
think of a man's coming to life again without brains, 
incliges one to apprehend that the Egyptians had little or 


none when living; but it muſt be conſidered, that moſt 


of the ancients believed the ſoul to recide in the breaſt. 


And why in the breaſt ſooner than any other part? be- 


cauſe it is well known that under all our ſenſations, if 
any thing violent, we feel a dilatation or contraction 
about the region of the heart; and this produced the 
opinion, that there was the ſoul's reſidence. This ſoul 
was ſomething aerial, a light figure roving about where 
it could, till it had joined its body again. 

The belief of the reſurrection is much more ancient 
than the hiſtorical times. Athaladas, Mercury's ſon, 


eould die and come to life again at pleaſure; Eſcula- 
pius reſtored Hyppolitus to life; Hercules conferred 
the like kindneſs on Alceſtes; and Pelops, who had 


been cut into pieces by his father, the gods made whois 


again: Plato relates that Heres returned to life only 


for a fortnight. 


It was not till a very long time after Plato, that the 


Phariſees among the Jews adopted the tenet of the re- 
lurrection, 


The 


nions of the Heathens, as well as the primitive Chriſtians relative 


to that article. We thall only obſerve that his explication of the 
famous paſſage of Job, ch. xix. ver. 25, is taken from the very 
learned biſkop of Glouceſter, who in his Divine Legation, book vi. 


ſect. 2. p. 543, has given us a beautiful account of this whole book, 


and cleared up all the difficulties int; but particularly makes it 
appear, that the words in queſtion can relate only to a temporal 
deliverance, 
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The Ads of the Apoſtles mention a very ſingular 


tranſaction, and well worthy of notice. St. James and 


ſeveral of his companions adviſed St. Paul, though ſo 


thorough a. Chriſtian, to go into the temple of Jeruſa- 


lem, and obſerve all the ceremonies of the ancient laws 
to the end all may know, ſay they, that every thing 
which is ſaid of you is falſe, and that you ſtill continue 
to obſerve Moſes's law. | 

St. Paul accordingly went into the temple for ſeven 
days; but being known on the ſeventh, he was accuſed 
of having brought ſtrangers into it, with a view of pro- 
faning it. 


Now Paul perceiving that ſome of the crowd were 


Sadducees and others Phariſees, he cried out in the 
council, © Brethren, I am a Phariſee, the ſon of a Pha- 
* riſee z it is for the hope of another life, and the res 


ſurrection of the dead, that I am in danger of beirg 


condemned,“ Acts xxiii. ver. 6. In all this affair 
not a word had been ſaid about the reſurrection of the 


dead; but Paul's drift in mentioning it was to raiſe 4 


quarrel between the Phariſees and Sadducees. 


Ver. 7. And Paul having ſaid, there aroſe a diſ- 


* ſenfion between the Phariſees and Sadduces, and the 
Ce 


multitude was divided,” 

Ver. 8. © For the Sadducees ſay, there is no reſur- 

„ rection, neither angel nor ſpirit; but the Phariſe:s 

* confeſs both, &c. 
It has been aflirmed that Job, 6 5 doubtleſs is of 

great antiquity, was acquainted with the doctrine of the 

relurrection; and, in proof of it, the following words 


| are quoted : © I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 


4 0 » 5 « . 
that one day his redemption will rife on me, or that 


I ſhall rife again from the duſt; that my ſkin will re- 


turn; and that I ſhall aps tice God in my fleſh.” 
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But ſeveral commentators underſtand no more by 
theſe words, than that Job hopes he ſhall ſoon get over 
his diſtemper, and ſhall not always be lying on the 

ground as he then was: the ſequel ſufficiently proves 
the truth of this explanation; fer the moment he cries 
out to his falſe and harſh friends, Why then ſay you, 

let us perſecute him, or becauſe you ſhall ſay, Becauſe 
ve have perſecuted him?” (s), Does not this evidently 
mean, you will repent of having inſulted me, when you 
ſhall ſee me again in my former Rate of health and opu- 


lence? A fick perſon ſays, I ſhall recover, not I ſhall 


THe from the dead: 


to give forced meanings to clear 
pailages, is the {ure Bay hve to underſtand one ano- 
ther, | 

According to St. Jerome, the ſect of the Phariſces 
began but a very little time before Jeſus Chriſt, Rab- 
bi Hillel is accounted its founder; and he was cotem- 
porary with Gamaliel, St. Paul's maſter, 

Many of theſe Phariſees believed that it was only 
the Jews who were to rife again; and that as to the 
reſt of mankind, they were not worth while, Others 
alfi med that the reſurreQion would be only in Palci- 
tine, and that bodies buried in other parts would be ſe- 
cretly conveyed to the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, 
there to be united to their ſoul. St. Paul tells the 
inhabitants of Theſſalonica, That the ſecond coming 


of Jeſus Chriſt is for them and for him; and that 


* they ſhall be witneſſes of it.“ 

Ver. 16. © For on the ſignal being given by the 
archangel and the trumpet of God, the Lord himielt 
ſhall deſcend from heaven, and they who wall b have 


died in Jeſus Chriſt ſhall riſe firſt.“ 


* 
Lay 


oe 
** 


(5) Sce our tranſlation, chap. viz, ver. 25. and 28. 
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Ver. 17. Then we who are alive, and who ſhall have 
remained till then, ſhall be caught up with them in 


6% 


« the clouds, to go and meet the Lord in the air; and 


6& 


thus we ſhall live for ever with the Lord.” 1 Theſ- 
ſalonians, ch. iv. 

Does not this important paſſage evidently prove, that 
the firſt Chriſtians made themſelves ſure that they ſhould 
ſce the end of the world; and St. Luke actually for- 
tels it, as what ſhould happen in his life-time? 

St. Auſtin thinks that children, and even ſtill-born 


infants, ſhall rife at the age of maturity. Origen, Je- 


rome, Athanaſius, Baſil, did not believe that women 
vere to riſe again with the diſtinctions of lex. 

In a word. there have ever been diſputes about what 
we were, what we are, and vrhat we {hall be. 


SO A 0). 


Yrarty Solomon could not be ſo rich as he is ſaid ? 


The book of Chronicles tells us, that Melk David, 


his 


() This whole article is 1 to great exceptions, and betrays 
a {pirit of licentiouſneſs in the author. | 
to rike what books he pleaſes out ct the canon of the ſoriptutes, 
becauſe they do not ſuit his fancy, or becauſe he meets with a few 
difhculties, which are eafily ſolved. We are ſorry to oven that of 
lows bümtelf in this ee to have joined that claſs of Deiſt 
whom Dr. Clarke mentions 2s not cupable of being argued with. 
wh eie are they Wao.endeavour to turn the moſt ſacred things | into 
nidicule; and ſhow as great a diſregard to common decency as to 
religion. They pretend to expoſe th e abuies and corrn tio 


r 


n of re- 
ien: but the profane and lewd images with which they affect 


» refs un their diſcourſe, demonſtrate that. they do not intend to 
del: ide 2 ny vi ice or folly, but rather to foment the vicious inclina- 
tions of others, By turning 
plat ly declare that they have no regard tor. virtue or religion. 

ich men are not to be argued with, till they learn to uſe argu- 
nents inſtead of drolierxy. For banter is not capable of being an- 
zcrel by reaſon, not becauſe it has any ſtrength in it; but be- 
cauſe it runs out of all the bounds ot reaion and good ſenſe, by ex- 
avaguntly Vin togecher iuch images as have not in 


( 


Y, 


oy 


n 
any 


He takes upon himſeli 


every thing alike into ridicule, they 
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his father, left him one hundred thouſand talents of 
gold “, and one thouſand talents of filver ; fo enor. 
mous 


any manner of ſimilitude or connection; thus all things are alike 


eaſy to be rendered ridiculous, by being repreſented only in an ab. 
ſurd dreſs. 

This is what our author has unhappily done in regard to the Song 
of Solomon. Whether this book, as well as thofe of Proverbs and 
Ecclefiaſtes, were written by that prince, is not at all material to 
our religion; but-it is certain that they belong to the canonicz! 
books, and their autherity is the ſame as that of the other parts of 
the ſcripture, of which there never was any doubt in the church. 

The ' of Songs 1s generally believed to have been written by 
king Solomon. It contains an epithalamium, in which the lover and 
his ſpouſe are repreſented ſpeaking their parts. King Solomon i; 
named ſeveral times in the body of the work; ſo that there can 
be no doubt of its being written in his time. In regard to the im- 
propriety which ſome imagine, of inſerting a book of this kind 
among thoſe of holy writ, it muſt be obſerved, that there is a double 


meaning to be underſtood ; the hiſtorical and the myſtical, In the 


hiſtorical ſenſe, it is a fong for the nuptials of Solomon, and th: 
daughter of the king of Egypt, who is called Shulamite. Accorc. 
ing to the myſtical ſenſe, of which the hiſtorical is only the foun. 
dation, it denotes the union between Chriſt and his church, which 
in the ſcripture is compared to that between man and wife. Such 
is the myſtery repreſented by the nuptials of Solomon. But we are 


aſraid our author is oo carnally minded, to attend to the my!li- 


cal ſenſe of this or any other part of ſcripture. 


Our author's objections againſt the books of Proverbs and Tecle. 
fiaſtes are puerile, and ſcarce deſerving of notice. But it is very 
droll to fee him diſplaying his erudition on the French tranſa- 
tion of the 3ſt verſe in the 23d chapter of Proverbs: © Ne 
„ gardez point le vin quand il paroit clair, et que ſa couleut 
& brille dans le verre:“ becauſe verre ſignifies glaſs, which is 1 
recent invention. But it is highly probable the French tram 
tors meant no more than a cup, as the original implies, and as ! 
is rendered in the Engliſh verſion : ©* When it giveth his colon 
* in the cup.” The book of Eccleſiaſtes was certainly written 
by Solomon, fince it is mentioned to he the work of the ſon 0 
David, King of Jeruſalem, who excelled in wiſdom and magiy 
ficence. It is a diſcourſe made to a congregation, upon tlie e 
nity and emptineſs of all worldly things. That the pattags 
which our author finds fault with, are to be conſidered as ohe 
tions which Solomon makes to himſelf, appears from the d 
tenor of the book, and cannot bear any other conftruction.. But 
does not Solomon clearly explain his meaning in other pollage 


as in this: Rejoice, oh! young man, in thy youth, and let t. 
| 66 Taft 
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* A talent of gold is generally eſtimated abont 507.51, Sterlies 
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mous a ſum, that it is quite incredible. There is not 


ſo 


© heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 


„ways of thy heart, and in the fight of thine eyes; but know, 
„ that for all theſe things God will bring thee into judgment.” 
Does this breathe the air of libertiniſm? We fincerely wiſh our 
author had never been more licentious than Solomon ſhews him- 
ſelf in this book; the public then would never had fo much a- 
fon to complain of ſome of his writings. | 1 

In regard to the objections our author ſtarts at the entrance of 
this article, againſt the opulence of Solomon, they only diſcover 
his ignarance of the Jewiſh hiſtory, The Scripture ſays, (1 Chron. 
XxiZX. 4.) That David left behind him, for the building of the 
* temple, three thoufand talents of gold, of the gold of Ophir, 
and ſeven thouſand talents of refined ſilver.” Now Dean Pri- 
deaux obſerves (Connect. book I.), two things concerning this 
immenſe quantity of gold: Firſt, that it was the gold of Ophir; 
from whence he concludes, that David muſt have eſtabliſhed a 
navigation to that place in his time, by the aſſiſtance of Hiram's 
expert ſailors, without which it cannot be conceived how he 
could haye amaſſed ſo vaſt a treaſure. Thus Solomon did but 
improve what his father had begun in regard to the encourage. 
ment of commerce. Secondly, this ſum, as he ſays, is ſo prodi. 
gious, as gives reaſon to think, that the talents were another ſort 


of talents, of a far leſs value than the Moſaic talents. For what 


is ſaid to be given by David, and contributed by his princes, to- 
wards the building of the temple at Jeruſalem, if valued by the 
Moſaic talents, exceeded the value of eight hundred millions of 
our money, which was enough to haye built ail that temple of 
ſolid ſilver. | 

Solomon was a far more powerful prince than many people 
imagine : his dominions were not confined to the little eountry 
of Paleſtine, as M. Voltaire 1s pleaſed to call it; they reached from 
the river Euphrates, or even beyond it, to the Nile, or borders 
of Egypt; and all the kings of thoſe countries were tributaries 
to him, (1 Kings iv. 24.) What ſtanding army he kept, the 
Scripture, does not mention; yet, beſides. his fourteen hundred 
chariots and horſes, the text ſays, he had twelve thouſand horſe- 
men, which ſome take to have been rather ſaddle horſes; and 
others, his life-guards. In regard to the forty thouſand falls of 


horſes for his chariots, mentioned in the firſt book of Kings, chap. . 


iv. this paſſage, we muſt own, has created ſome difficulty, eſpe- 
cially as in the ſecond book of Chron. chap. ix. it is ſaid, he had 
only four thouſand ſtalls. But we muſt obſerve, that M. Vol- 
taire very unfairly magnifies the number of horſes in the firſt 
pallage, by making uſe of the word ecurie, fiable ; whereas, in 
the original, it ſignifies only præſepe, a crib, that is a diviſion of 
the ſtable, ſo many cribs to each ſtable. Hence Buxtorff ſup— 
poſes, that the book of Kings means the hortes, that of Chro- 
nicles the ſtables, viz. that there were forty thouſand hoxſes in 
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fo much caſh in all the nations of the whole word 


and 


four thouſand ſtables. Recourſe muſt be therefore had to an h1- 
ſpallage ; he had forty thouſand flables, wiz. forty thor jc _y 
horſes in hir ftalls ; and the latter were four thouſand, accord: 

to the book of C kronicles. Some interpreters think, that the 


number in the book of Chronicles has been corrupted; but this 


is ſaid without any authority; therefore the plain and eaſieſt w ay 
of ſolving the whole difficulty is, that in the book of Kings i.e 
word præſepium, or flable, is taken in its proper ſenſe for a ci, 
or diviſion of the ſtable; in the book of Chronicles, it is a ſynce- 
doche, and fignifies a ſtable containing ten diviſions, or cribs jor 
ten horſes: that is, there were four thouſand equilia majore, que 
forty thouſand minora confictebant. And this Giference of lg 
nification is pointed out by the very words in the original, as ma 
be ſcen in Pool's $#79pſis Criticorun 
Fe that as it may, Solomon was the firſt who introduced the utc 
of chariots and horſes in Trae}, at leaſt to any degree of magini- 
ficence. For it is certain, that the multiplying of chariots and 
horſes was expreſsly forbidden by the Mofaic law. Theſe he ſent 
for out of Egypt, not only for his own uſe, but for that of ſeveral 
neighbouring kings, whom he obliged to pay him fix hundred 
ſhekels for every Chariot and four horſes, and one hundred and 
fiſty for every ſingle horſe, He had likewiſe abundance of yarn, 
linen, and other commedities, brought to him out of Egypt, 
which he ſold to his ſubjects and merchants at a certain price 
(1 Kings x.); all this produced an immenſe revenue. He did 
not Keep ail his horſes and chariots at Jeruſalem, but diſpoſcd 
them in ſeveral of his ſtrong cities, reſerving only a convenient 
amber about his perſon, either for guards or grandeur (ibid ), 
Ma t not quite fo Many as four hundred and twelve thoutand, © 
our facetious author pretends, to eſcort his concubines in taking 
the freſh air along the lake of Geneſareth, or that of Sodom. 
In order to ſupply his vait expences, Solomon built a navy at 
E2i6n-geber, a fe za-Port near Eloth, in the land of Edom, vj ©: 
the Red Sea, and put it under the care of ſome Syrian meriners, 
to whom many of his own people were joined. The fleet ſailed 
to Ophir, and in about three years brought him back an immenſe 
weight of gold and ſilver, beſides ſeveral kinds of precions 
ſtones, ſpices, ebony, and other curious woods, ivory, „ 
monkeys, and other rarities (1 Kings ix.) The gold itſelf a 
mounted to four hundred and fiſty talents yearly, beſides th 
profit he made of all the other commodities. Ophir not o 
aflorded the greateſt quantity of gold, but exceeded all other 
£0:d in fineneſs and value (1 Kings x ) Various are the 0j1- 
nions Gi the learned in regard to the ſituation of Ophir ; but the 
moſt probable conjecture places it in ſome of thole remote rich 
countrics of India b eyond the Ganges, and perhaps as ſar as China 
or Japan. I he latter ſtill abounds with the fineſt gold, and wit! 
icveral other commodities imported by Solomon's fleet ; and by 
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and it is not eaſy to conceive that David amaſſed ſuch. 


treaſures in ſo ſmall a country as Paleſtine (2). 
Solomon, according to the firſt book of Chronicles, 
had forty thouſand ables for his chariot horſes. Each 
ſtable containing ten horſes, makes four hundred thou- 
ſand, which, with his twelve thouſand ſaddle horſes, 


amount to four hundred and twelve thouſand good 


war horſes; a great many for a Jewiſh melk who ne- 
ver was engaged in a war, Never was the like mag- 
nificence ſeen in a country breeding only aſſes, and at 
preſent without any other beaſt for the ſaddle. 
probably times are altered; indeed ſo wiſe a prince 
having a thouſand concubines, might very well have 
four hundred and twelve thouſand horſes, were it on- 
ly to give his ſeraglio an airing along Geneſareth lake, 
or that of Sodom, or toward Cedron brook, one of 
the moſt delicious ſpots on earth, except that this 
brook is dry nine months of the year, and the ground 
a little ſtoney. | 
But 1s this fame wiſe Solomon really author of the 
works fathered on him ? Is it likely, for inſtance, that 
the Jewiſh eclogue, called the Song of Songs, is of 
nis writing ? | 
A monarch, who had a thouſand miſtreſſes, may 
have faid to one of theſe charmers, Kiſs me with the 
kiſles of thy mouth, for thy breaſts are better than 
wine. A king and a ſhepherd, amidſt ſuch amorous 
endearments, may very naturally talk alike ; but it is 
N 


ſome- 


its diſtance, beſt anſwers to the length of the voyage. Thus by 
encouraging navigation and commerce, Solomon became The 


richeſt prince of his time, and his kingdom the moſt flouriſhing 
in the world. 


(„) See Gentleman's Magazine for November or December, 
i ; F 
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make his miſtreſs ſay, My huſband is like a 
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| ſomething odd, that it' is the girl who is made to talk 


thus wantonly about kiſſes and her ſweetheart's breaſts, 

I likewiſe will not deny but a courtly prince may 
cluſter of 
myrrh, he ſhall lie all night betwixt my breaſts. A 
cluſter of myrrh is to me ſomething obſcure ; but I 
very well underſtand the charmer's meaning, when ſhe 
bids her beloved lay his left hand over her neck, and 
embrace her with his right. 

There are ſome expreſſions in which the a 
elucidation is wanted, as when he ſays, Vour navel is 
like a goblet in which there is always ſomething to 
drink; your belly is like a buſhel of wheat; your 
breaſts are like two young roes; _ noſe is as the 
tower of Lebanon. 

This, I own, 1s not the ſtyle of Virgil's Eclogues, 
but all have not a like ſtyle, and a Jew is. not obliged 
to write like Virgil. 

I ſuppoſe it may likewiſe be another beautiful ſtrain 
of eaſtera eloquence to ſay, Our ſiſter is yet little; ſhe 
has no breaſts ; what ſhall we do for our ſiſter ? If ſhe 
be a wall, let us build on her; if a door, let us ſhut 
her. 

We will allow that ſuch words might have eſcaped 


Solomon, though the wiſeſt of men, in a merry mood, 


This compoſition is ſaid to be an epithalamium on his 
marriage with Pharaoh's daughter: but 1s.it natural 
that Pharaoh's ſon-in-law ſhould leave his beloved in 
the night, to go and ſaunter in his walnut-yard; and 
that the queen ſhould run after him bare-footed ? that 
the city watch ſhould beat her, and take her gown 
From her? 
Could a king's daughter have ſaid, I am brown, yet 
am 
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am J beautiful like Solomon's furs (w). Such expreſ- 
ſions might be overlooked in a home: ſpun ſwain; 
though, after all, there can be little affinity between 
furs and a girl's beauty. Well, but Solomon's furs 
might be exceedingly admired in their time ; and for a 
low-lived Jew in a lay to his ſweetheart, to tell her in 
his Jewiſh gibberiſh, that never any Jewiſh king had 
ſuch fine furred gowns as her dear ſelf, was not at all 
out of character; but Solomon muſt have been ſtrange- 


ly infatuated with his furs to compare them to his miſ_ 


treſs, Were a king in our times to write ſuch an epi- 
thalamium on his marriage with 2 neighbouring mo- 
narch's daughter, he would forfeit all title to the lau- 
rel. 
Several Rabbis have advanced, that this luſcious 
clogue not only is not Solomon's, but is not ſo much 
as authentic, Theodor de Mopſueſte was of the ſame 
opinion; and the celebrated Grotius calls the Song of 
Songs a libidinous work, Angitigſus; yet it is received 
as canonical, and reputed to be throughout an allegory 
of Chriſt's and his church's eſpouſals. The allegory 
muſt be owned a little forced ; and what the church 


could mean by its little ſiſter having no bubbies, and 
that if a wall, ſhe mult be built en, is impenetrably ob- 


ſeure (v). | : 

Eccleſiaſtes is of a more ſerious turn, but no more 
Solomon's than the Song of Songs. The author is com- 
monly thought to be Jeſus the ſon of Sirach, whilſt 

„ f . N 2 | 

(2% The Geneva and Dutch tranſlations ſay Curtains: Beza 
bas it, Similis ſum inhabitantibus aulæa Schelomonis. The au- 
thor ſeems diſingenuous in moſt of his quotations. | 

(r) The Rabbis 1 think compare the book of Proverbs to the 


outward court of the temple, Ecclefiaſtes to the inward court, and 
ne Song of Songs to 326 austnalv. 
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others attribute it to Philo of Biblos; but whoever he 
was, the Pentateuch ſeems not to have been knewn in 
his time, elſe he would not have ſaid that, at the time 5 
of the deluge, Abraham was going to ſacrifice Iſaac, or 
have ſpoken of Joſeph the patriarch as a king of Egypt. 
The Proverbs have been attributed to Iſaiah, Elziah, duc 
Sobna, Eliakim, Joake, and many others; but to whom- B 
ſoever we owe this collection of eaſtern ſentences, we 
may be ſure it does not come from a royal hand. 
Would a king have ſaid, The wrath of a king is as the Wh 
roaring of a lion? This is the language of a ſubje& or 


{lave, who trembles at a frown from his maſter. Would oh 
Solomon have harped ſo much on a whoriſh woman ? And 
would he have ſaid, Look not on wine when it appears think 
bright in the glaſs, and its colour ſhines ? FF 

I very much queſtion whether drinking glaſſes were ha 
made in Solomon's time ; the invention 1s but modern : tory 
the ancients drank out of wooden or metal cups; and E790 


this ſingle paſſage betrays that book to be the work of | 1 
ſome Alexandrine Jew, and written long ſince Alexan- 
a... | hearc 

We now come to Eccleſiaſtes, which Grotius affirms 

to have been written in the time of Zorobabel. This 
author's freedom is known to every body; he ſays, | 4 Ter 
that men are in nothing better than beaſts; that it is I other 
better never to have been born than to exiſt; that I mittin 
there is no other life; that the only good is to eat I fenſat 
and drink, and be merry with the woman one loves.“ toileh 
Solomon perhaps might have talked in this manner I Wee 
to ſome of his women, and ſome conſtrue theſe ſayings Th 
as objections which he makes to himſelf; but, beſides „hich 
the libertiniſm of which they ſtrongly ſavour, they may 
have nothing of the appearance of objections; and to the be 
. make | fe &, A 
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make an author mean the contrary of what he ſays, is 


an infult on the world. 

However, ſeveral of the fathers tell us, that Solo- 
mon repented, and impoſed on himſelf a ſevere penance: 
now this ſhould ſilence all animadverſions on his con- 


duct. 
But though theſe books were written by a Jew, 


what is that to us? The Chriſtian religion is indeed 


founded on Judaiſm, but not on all the Jewiſh books. 
Why ſhould the Song of Songs be held more ſacred 
among us than the fables of the Talmud ? The anſwer 
is, becauſe we have included it in the Hebrew canon. 
And what is this ſame canon? It is a eolleQton of au- 
thentic works. Well, and muſt a work of courſe be 
divine, for being authentic? For inſtance, a hiſtory of 
the kings of Judea and of Sichem, what is it but a hiſ- 
tory ? A ſtrange prepoſſeſſion, indeed! We deſpite and 
abhor the Jews; and yet we inſiſt, that all ſuch of 
theſe writings which we have collected, bear the ſacred 


ſtamp of divinity, Never was ſuch a contradiQtion 
heard of ! 


SENSATION. 


Orsrzxs, we are told, have two ſenſes, moles four, and. 
other animals, like men, have five. Some are for ad- 


mitting a ſixth, but it is evident that the voluptuous 


ſenſation, which is what they mean, comes within the 
touch; and that five ſenſes make up our whole portion. 
We cannot conceive or deſire any thing beyond. 

The inhabitants of other globes may have ſenſes 
which we know nothing of: the number of the ſenfes 
may gradually inncreaſe from globe to globe; and 
the being endued with innumerable ſenſes, and all per- 


| iQ * be the apex or period of all beings. 
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| But we with our five organs, what power have we 
over them ? It is always involuntarily that we feel, and 
never from our own inclination ; in the preſence of the 
object it is impoſſible not to have the ſenſation appoint- 
ed by our nature, The ſenſation, though in us, does 
not at all depend on us; we receive it, and in what 
manner? Is there any affinity between the vibrations 
of the air, the words of a ſong, and the impreſſion which 
theſe words make on my brain ? | 
Thought ſeems. to us ſomething ſtrange ; but ſenſa- 
tion is no leſs wonderful: a divine power equally ſhews 
itſelf in the ſenſation of the meaneſt inſect, as in a New- 
ton's brain. Vet at ſeeing thouſands of little animals 
deſtroyed, you are not in the leaſt concerned what be- 
comes of their ſenſitive faculty, though this faculty be 
the work of the Being of beings. You look on them 
as machines in nature, born. to periſh and make room 
for others. 

Wherefore and how ſhould their ſenſations ſubſiſt, 
when they no longer exiſt? What need is there for the 
author of every thing that has being, to preſerve pro- 
perties of which the ſubject is extinQ ? It may as well 
be ſaid, that the power of the Senſitive Plant, to draw 
in its leaves towards its twigs, ſubſiſts when the plant is 
withered. Here undoubtedly it will be aſked, how it 
is that the ſenſation of animals periſhing with them; 
man's faculty ſurvives him? That is a queſtion beyond 


the verge of my knowledge; all I can ſay to it is, the 


eternal Author both of ſenſation and thought, alone 
knows how he imparts it, and how he preſerves it. 

It was the current opinion of all antiquity, that no- 
thing is in our underſtanding, which was not before in 


— 


our ſenſes. Deſcartes, in his Philoſophical Romances. 
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advanced that we had metaphyſical ideas before we ſo 


much as knew our nurſe's breafts. A college of di- 
vines condemned this dogma, not becauſe it was am 


error, but a novelty : afterwards it adopted this very 
error, becauſe it had been overthrown by Locke, an 


Engliſh philoſopher; and an Engliſhman, to be ſure, 


muſt be in the wrong. After ſuch ſhifts of opinion, it 
has again proſcribed that ancient truth, that the ſenſes 
are the inlets to the underſtanding. It ſeems to have 


acted like governments loaded with debts, ſometimes: 


giving a currency to certain notes, and afterwards ſup- 


preſſing them. But this college's notes have quite loſt 


their currency for ſome time paſt, 
In ſpite of all the colleges of the world, philoſo- 
phers will ill ſee that our firſt knowledge we receive 


from our ſenſations ; and that our memory is no more' 
than a continued ſenſation : a man born without any of 
his five ſenſes would, could he live, be totally void of 


any ideas. It is owing; to the ſenſes that we even have 
our metaphyſical notions: for how ſhould a circle or 


a- triangle be meaſured, without having ſeen or felt 


a triangle? How can we form an idea, imperfect as it 
is, of infinitude, but by enlarging boundaries? and how 
can we throw down boundaries, without having ſeen 
or felt them? 

An eminent philoſopher (Traité des Senſations, tom. 
i. p. 128) ſays, Senſation includes all our faculties, 

What muſt be inferred from all this? That I leave 
to reflectivere aders (x). 


N 4 | SOUL 


(x) Mr. Voltaire does not tell us what inferences we are to 
draw from the foregoing doctrine of ſenſations; but we muſt con- 
tels, the whole article contains the ſubſtance of the Lucretian ar- 
guments againſt the immareriality of human ſouls, which is this, 
that, ünce the five ſer ⁊s are the only means we have of perception, 

and theſe depend upon the corporeal organs, the ſoul wichout the 
| bouy 
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Ir would be a fine thing to ſee one's foul. Know thy- 


ſelf, is an excellent precept, which God alone can prac- 
tiſe. Who but he can know his eſſence ? 


We 


body is incapable of perception, and therefore is nothing. In anſwer 
io Which we muſt obſerve, firft, that though the ſenſes or perceptions 
depend on the corporeal organs, as to their preſent exerciſe, yet in 
their nature they are realiy diſtinct powers, and cannot ariſe from 
any of the known properties or qualities of matter, as the learned Dr. 
Clarke hath fully demonſtrated. Secondly, our five ſenſes cannot be 
:a:d to be the only poſſible ways of perception, by an abſolute ne- 
veſhity in the nature of the thing: theſe are purely arbitrary; and 
the ſame power that gave us theſe, may have given others to other 
beings: if they be purely arbitrary, the want of them does not imply 
total want of perception; but the ſame ſoul which in the preſent 
ztate has the powers of reflection, reaſon, and judgment, which are 
faculties entirely different ſrom ſenſe, may as eaſily in another ſtate 
nave different ways of perception. To fay that the ſenſes are ne- 
ceſfarily the only ways of perception, is a mere prejudice arifing 
from cuſtom ; but ſuppoſing men had never known the ule of light, 
would not they have the ſame reaſon to conclude, there were but 
tour poſſible ways of perception, and that ſight is an impoſſible, 
Imaginary power, as they now preſume the faculties of immaterial 
beings to be ſo? Men from their own mere negative ignorance, 
ihould never diſpute againſt the poſlibility of things. See Dr. 
Clarke on the Being and Attributes of God. 
(y) This article abounds with metaphyſical queſtions concerning 
the immortality of the ſou}, which our author ſays can be only 
made known to us by faith. We apprehend he is much miſtaken, 
and ſhall therefore give the reader the proofs of the immortality of 
the ſoul, or of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. This we 
attempted the rather, as throughout his whole work he ſeems in- 
lined to diſcredit this doctrine, the baſis of all natural as well as 
of revealed religion. With regard to the notions of ſcheolmen, 
mentioned by M. Voltaire, they are a matter of no conſequence, as 
they do not affect the doctrine itſelf, but are only deſigned to 
amuſe an idle curioſity. 5 | 
I. In this preſent world the natural order of things is ſo per- 
verted, that vice often flouriſhes in great proſperity, and virtue 
{als under the heavieit calamities; whence we conclude, there 
muſt be a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. For if there 
be a God, he is infinitely juſt and good; and it muſt needs be his 
will, that all rational creatures ſhall imitate his moral perfec- 
ions; he cannot therefore but be pleaſed with ſuch as obey his 
will, and diſpleaſed with thoſe who diſobey it; thence it follows, 
that in vindication of the honour cf his government, he muſt fig- 
nify his approbation or diſpleaſure ſeme time or other, by 3 
nally 
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| We call ſoul, that which animates ; and ſo contract- 
ed is our underſtanding, that we know little more of 


a. 


N 5 | x: | it 


finally a ſuitable difference between thoſe who obey him, and 
thoſe who act etherwiſe; conſequently there muſt be a ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments after this life, wherein all the preſent 
difficulties of providence ſhall be cleared up by an exact admini- 
{tration of juſtice. To ſay, that virtue is ſufficient to its own hap- 
pineſs, is talking idly with the Stoics; ſince in the preſent ſtate of 
thing3, virtue 1s not itſelf the chief good, but only the means to 
obtain it; and he who dies for the ſake of virtue, is not really 


more happy, abſtracted from a regard to futurity, than he who 


dies for any fond opinion or humour. 


II. Conſidering the nature and operations of the ſoul itſelf, 
none of the known qualities of matter can in any poſſible varia- 
tion, diviſion or compoſition, produce ſenſe and thought. The 
powers of the ſoul are the moſt remote from the known properties 
of matter. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe the ſoul made up of innume- 
rable conſciouſneſſes, as matter of innumerable parts; therefore 
the ſeat of thought muſt be a ſimple ſubſtance, ſuch as cannot be 
divided into pieces like matter; conſequently, the ſoul is not liable 
to be diffolved along with the body; therefore it will naturally 
be immortal. | 

III. A third argument in favour of a future ſtate, is drawn 
from men's natural defire of immortality. For it is not at a!l 
probable, that God ſhould have given men appetites, which were 
never to be ſatisfied; deſires, that had no objects to aniwer 
them; and unavoidable apprehenſions of what was never to hap- 
pen. | | 

IV. A fourth argument is drawn from men's conſcience, or 
judgment of their own conduct. Virtuous actions are attended. 
with ſelf-applauſe and expectation of rewards; crimes, on the 
other hand, are followed by remorſe, and dread of. puniſhment. 
Hence, it is not therefore at all likely, that the Deity ſhould 
have ſo framed the mind of man, as neceſſarily to paſs upon it- 
ſelf a judgment, which ſhall never be verified; and.ſtand perpe- 
tually. convicted by a ſentence, which ſhall never be confirmed. 

V. A fifth and large argument is drawn nom man's being by 
nature an accoantable creature, and capable of being judgec. 
Every moral action a perſon performs proceeds either from ſome 
good, or bad motive ; 15 either conformable or contrary to right 
reaſon, and worthy of praiſe, or diſpraiſe. Therefore it is highly 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſince all the moral difference of our 
actions conſiſts in the right uſe or abuſe of thoſe faculties, which 
we have received from a ſuperior being, there will at ſome time 
or other be an inquiry made into the grounds of our ſeveral uc-. 
tions, whether they have been agreeable or diſagreeable to the. 
rule that was given us, and a ſuitable judgment be paſſed upon: 
them, See further concerning this tubject, Dr. Clarke on the Fe 
ing and Attributes of God, and Woolaſton's Religion of, Nature 
delineated. | 
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. Three-fourths of our ſpecies do not go that length; 
200 little concern themſelves about the thinking be-- 
ing; the other fourth is W but nobody has found, 
nor ever will find. 

Thou poor pedant ſeeſt a vegetating plant, and thou 
ſayeſt Vegetation, or even Vegetative ſoul. Thou ob- 
ſerveſt bodies have and give motion, and this with tkee 
is ſtrength. Thy hound's aptneſs in learning to hunt 
under thy inſtruction, thou calleſt inſtinct, ſenſitive 
ſoul; and as thou haſt combined ideas, thou termeſt 
ſpirit. 

But pray what do you mean by theſe words. This 
flower vegetates? But is there a real being named Ve- 
getation? One body impels another, but is there in it 
a diftint being called Strength? This hound brings 
thee a partridge; but is there a being called InſtinQ ? 
Wouldſt thou not laugh at a philoſopher, had he even 
been Alexander's preceptor, who ſhould tell thee, All 
animals live; therefore there is in them a being, a ſub- 
ilantial Pr which is life? 

Could a tulip ſpeak, and ſhould it ſay to thee, We 
are evidently two beings united, wouldſt thou not con- 
temptuouſly turn thy back on the tulip ? 

Let us firſt ſee what thou knoweſt, and of what thou 
art certain: that thou walkeſt with thy feet; that thou 
digeſteſt by thy ſtomach; that thou feeleſt all over thy 


body; and that thou thinkeſt by thy head. Let us fee 


if thy reaſon alone could give thee ſo much inſight, as 
to conclude, without any ſupernatural help, that thou 
haſt a ſoul ? 


The frſt philoſophers, both Chaldeans and Egyp— 


tians, ſaid, There muſt be ſomething in us that pro- 
duces our thoughts, This ſomething muſt be very ſub— 
tile : 


Its 
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tile; it is a breath; it is fire; it is æther; it is a quint- 
eſſence; it is a light form; it is an entelechia; it is a 
number; it is a harmony. According to the divine 


Plato, it is a compound of the ſame and of the other; 


and Epecurus from Democritus has ſaid, that it is think- 
ing atoms in us: but, friend, how does an atom think ? 
Own your ignorance here. 


The opinion which, unqueſtionably we ſhould. em- 
brace, is that the ſoul is an immaterial being; but as 


certainly you do not conceive what this immaterial 


being is. No, anſwer the learned; but we know thet- 
its nature is to think. And how come you to know: 


_ We know it, becauſe it does think. O doc- 
tors! O ſchoolmen! I am very much afraid that you 
are as ignorant as Epecurus. The nature of a ſtone is 


to fall, becaule 1 it falls; but 1 alk you what makes it 


fall ? 

We know, continu? they, that a ſtone has no tint. 
Granted, I believe it as well as you. We know that 
2 negative and an affirmative are not diviible, are not 
parts of matter: I am of your opinion. But matter, 
otherwiſe unknown to us, has qualitics that are not di- 
viſible, as gravitation towards a centre given it by 


God. Now this gravitation has no parts, is not divi- 


fible,. The motory force of bodies is not a being com- 
poſed of parts; neither can it be ſaid that the vegeta- 


ton of all organized bodies, their life, their inſtinct, 
are diſtinct, or diviiible beings. You can no more cut 


in two the vegetation of a rol; the life of a horſe, tie 


inſtinct of à dog, than you can cut in two a ſenſation, 


a negation, or an affirmation. Thus your fine argu- 


ment, taken from the indiviiibility of thought, proves 


nothing at all, 
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What then do you call your ſoul? what idea have 
you of it? All you can of yourſelf, without a revela- 
tion, allow to. be in yourſelf, is a power, unknown to 
you, of feeling and thinking, 

| Now, honeſtly tell me, is this power of feeling and 

thinking, the ſame as that by which you digeſt and 

walk? You tell me it is not: for it would be in vain. 
for your underſtanding to ſay to your ſtomach, digeſt ; 

it will do no ſuch thing if it be out of order; and to 
as little effect would your immaterial being command 

your feet to walk; they will not budge, if the gout 

be in them, 

The Greeks were well aware that thought often had 
no concern with the play of our organs; inftead of 
thoſe organs, they ſubſtituted a ſenſitive foul, and for 
the thoughts, a more fine and more ſubtile ſoul, a 
20. 1 3 

But let us come to this ſoul of thought, which on 2 
thouſand occaſions has the ſuperintendency ever the 
ſenſitive ſoul. The thinking ſoul orders its hands to 
take, and they take; but it never tells its heart to beat, 
its blood to flow, or its chyle to form itſelf ; all this is 
done without it. Thus are two ſouls full of buſineſs, 
and very little miſtreſſes in their own home, | 

Now certainly that firſt ſenſitive ſoul does not exiſt ; 
it is nothing but the motion of your organs. Obſerve 
this, O man! that thy weak reaſon. affords thee no 
more proof that the other ſoul exiſts. It is only by 
faith that thou canſt know it. Thou art born; thou 
liveſt ; thou acteſt; thou thinkeſt ; thou fleepeſt and 
wakeſt, without knowing how. God has given thee 
the faculty of thinking, as he has given thee all thy 
other appurtenances ; and had he not come at the time 


appoigted 


mas bas written two thouſand pages, all of this force 
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appointed by his providence to inform thee, that thou 
haſt an immaterial and immortal ſoul, thou vouldſt 


have been without any proof of it. 


Let us now take a view of the fine ſyſtems which 
philoſophy has ſtruck out concerning the ſouls. 
One fays that the ſoul of man is part of the ſub- 
tance of God himſelf ; another, that it is part of the 


great all; a third, that it has been created from all 


eternity; a fourth, that it is made and not created: 
others affirm, that God makes them as they are want- 
ed; and that they come at the inſtant of copulation : 
one cries they are lodged in the ſeminal animalcules : 
not at all, ſays another, they take up their reſidence in 
the Falopian tubes. One coming in at the heat of the 
diſpute, bawls, You are all out, the ſoul ſtays fix 
weeks till the foetus be formed, and then poſſeſſes itſelf 


of the pineal gland ; but if germ prove addle, it goes 


away to whence it came, till a better opportunity. 
The laſt opinion makes its abode to be in the callous 
body. This is the ſituation aſſigned to it by La Pei- 
rome. Indeed none under the king of France's firſt 
furgeon could provide ſuch an apartment for the ſoul. 


However, the ſurgeon has got into better vogue than 


his callous body. 
St. Thomas, in his-7 5th queſtion, &c. ſays, that the 
ſoul is a form Subſiſtens per /e ; that it is all in all; that 


its eſſence differs from its power; that there are three 
vegetative ſouls, the nutritive, the augmentative, and 


the generative ; that the memory of ſpiritual things is 


ſpiritual, and the memory of corporeal things is cor- 
poreal ; that the rational ſoul is an immaterial form as 
to the operations; and material in eſſence. St. Tho- 


and 
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and perſpicuity. No wonder that ſchools ſtyle him the 
angelic doctor! 

As many ſyſtems have been invented on the manner 
of this ſoul's perceptions, when it ſhall have quitted 
this body by which it perceived, how it will hear 
without ears, ſmell without a noſe, and feel without 
hands; what body it will afterwards re- aſſume, Whe- 
ther that which it had at the age of two years, or of. 
fourſcore? how the Me, the identity of the ſame per- 
ſon, will ſubſiſt? how the ſoul of a man, who was. 
ſeized with idiotiſm at the age of fifteen, and died in 
that ſtate at ſeventy, will recover the train of ideas. 
which it had at its age of puberty ? by what dexterity, 
a foul, one of whoſe legs was cut off in Europe, and 
which loſt an arm in America, will find this leg and 
arm again, after their ſeveral mutations into eſculent 
herbs, and the blood of ſome other animal ? There 
would be no end of enumerating all the extravagancies 
which this poor human foul has broached concerning 
its ſelf. 

We live upon this earth; in the ſame manner as the 
man with the iron maſk ſpent his days in priſon, with- 
out knowing his original, or the reaſon of his being 
confined, which excited a general curioſity, 

If any man has diſcovered a ray of light in this re- 
glon of darkneſs, perhaps it is Mallebranche, notwith- 


ſtanding the general prejudices againſt his ſyſtem. It 


does not differ greatly from that of the Stoics ; and 


who knows but theſe two opinions, properly reCtified, 


come neareſt the truth? 'There 1s, I think, fomething 
very ſublime in that ancient notion: * We exiſt in 
+ God; our thought, our ſentiments, are derived from 
„the Supreme Being.” 
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A mot remarkable circumſtance is, that i in the laws 
of God's people, not a word is ſaid of the ſoul's ſpiritu - 
ality and (immortality, nothing in the Decalogue, no- 
thing in Leviticus, nor in Deuteronomy. 

It is very certain, it is manifeſt, that Moſes no where 


' propoſes to the. Jews rewards and puniſhments in ano- 
ther ſtate ; that he never mentions to them the immor- 


tality of their ſouls; that he never encourages them 

with the hopes of heaven, nor does he threaten them 

with hell; his promiſes and menaces are all temporal. 
Before his death, he tells them in Deuteronomy : 

* If, after having children and grand-children, you 

deal falſely, you ſhall be cut off from the land, and 

be made little among the nations. 


“J am a jealous God, puniſhing the iniquity of the 
fathers to the third and ſourth generation. 


++ Honour thy father and mother, that thy life may 
be long. 


& You ſhall never want food. 


* If you follow after. ſtrange gods, you ſhall be de- 
* 
„If you 5 the Lord, you ſhall have rain in ler 
and autumn; corn, oil, wine, and fodder for your 
beaſts, that you may eat and be ſatisfied. 

% Put: theſe words into your hearts, about your 
hands, between your eyes; write- them on your 
doors, that your days may be multiplied. 

“ De as I order you, without adding or taking away 
any thing. | 

If a prophet ariſe among you, foretelling ſtrange 
things, and his prophecy is true, and what he ſays 
comes to pals ; ſhould he lay to you, Come, let us 


* follow 
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« follow ſtrange gods, ye ſhall immediately kill him : 
and all the people ſmite him after you. 

When the Lord ſhall have delivered the nations 
into your hands, put them all to the ſword, without 
<< ſparing one ſingle man; thou ſhalt not pity any one. 

+ Eat no unclean birds, as the eagle, and the offi- 
frage, and the oſpray, &c. | 

© Eat no creatures which chew the cud, and are not 
„ cloven footed, as the camel, the hare, and the cony, 

Wbilſt you obſerve all thoſe ordinances, you (hall 
© be blefled in your houſes and in your fields; the 
fruits of your body, of your land, of your cattle, 
„ ſhall be bleſſed. 

If you fail to obſerve all theſe ordinances and ce- 
8 1 curſed ſhall ye be in your houſes and in 

vyour fields. | 

„ Famine and poverty ſhall come on you ; you ſhall 
« die, diſtreſſed by cold, want, and ſickneſs ; you ſhall 


have the itch, the ſcab; you mall have ulcers in 


your knees, and in your legs. 

« The ſtrangers ſhall lend to you on aſury 
* cauſe ye have not ſerved the Lord. 

« And ye ſhall eat the fruit of your bodies, and the 
« fleſh of your {ons and of your daughters.“ 

Do. not all theſe promiſesJand threatenings relate en- 
tirely to things of time and this world? is there a ſin- 
gle word in them concerning the ſoul's n 
and a future life? 

Several celebrated commentators have thought, that 


be- 


thoſe two capital doctrines were very well known to 
Moſes, and in proof of it produce Jacob's words, who, 


apprehending that his fon had been devoused by wild 
beaſts, ſays in his grief, I ſhall go down with my ſon 
5 to 


18 
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to the grave, in infernum, into hell; that is to ſay, as 
my ſon 1s dead, let me die. 
They farther prove it by paſſages from Iſaiah and 


Ezekiel; but the Hebrews, to whom Moſes was ſpeak- 


ing, knew nothing of thoſe two prophets, as not living 
till ſome ages after. | 
To diſpute about Moſes's private ſentiments, is waſt- 
ing words to no purpoſe. The certain fact is, that in 
his public laws he had never ſo much as once made 
mention of a life to come, limiting all pumſhments and 
all rewards to the preſent ſtate. If he was acquainted 


with a future life, why did he not expreſsly ſet forth 


ſuch an important tenet ? and if he was a ſtranger to 
it, what was the ſcope of his miſſion ? 

This 1s a queſtion advanced by ſeveral great men : 
and in anſwer to it they ſay, that Moſes's Lord, who is 
the Lord of all men, reſerved to himſelf the preroga- 
tive of explaining to the Jews in his own time, a doc- 
trine which they were not in a condition to underſtand, 
when in the wilderneſs. | 

Had Moſes taught the doctrine of the immortality 
of the ſoul, a great ſchool among the Jews would not 
always have oppoſed it. Nay, that great ſchool, the 
Sadducees, would not have been allowed of in the ſtate, 
much leſs would they have held the chief employments ; 
and ſtill much leſs would high-prieſts have been taken 
from ſuch a body. | 

It appears that the Jews were not divided into three 
ſects, the Phariſees, the Sadducees, and the Eſſenes, 
till after the foundation of Alexandria. Joſephus the 
hiſtorian, who was a Phariſee, ſays in Book XIII. of 
luis Antiquities, that the Phariſees believed the me- 
tempſichoſis. The Sadducees held that the foul periſhed 


3 with 
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with the body. The opinion of the Eſſenes was, that 
ſouls were immortal, and came down into bodies from 
the upper regions of the air, in an aerial form ; that 
their return thither is by a rapid attraction; and, after 
death, thoſe which belonged to good perſons have man- 
ſions aſſigned them beyond the ocean, in a country 
where there is neither heat nor cold, wind nor rain, 
whilft the ſouls of the wicked go to a quite contrary 
climate; ſuch was the theology of the Jews. 

He who alone was to ſet mankind right, came and 
overthrew theſe three ſects; but without him we ne- 
ver ſhould have been able to know any thing of the 
ſoul: for philoſophers never had any determinate idea 
of it ; and Moſes, the only true legiſlator of the world 
before our divine teacher; Moſes, who ſpoke to God 
face to face, and who ſaw only his hinder parts, has leit 
mankind in their natural ignorance of this momentous 
article : ſo that it is but ſeventeen hundred years fince 


there has been any certainty of the exiſtence and i im- 


mortality of the ſoul. 

Cicero had only ſurmĩſes; his grandſon and grand- 
daughter might have learned farther from the firſt Ga- 
lileans who came to Rome. 

But before, and fince that time; in all 1 parts of 
the earth, where the apoſtles had not preached the goi- 


pel, every one might ſay to his ſoul, Who art thou? 


whence comeſt thou? what art thou doing? whither 
art thou going ? Thou art, I know not what ; thou 
thinkeſt and perceivelt ; and wert thou to perceive and 
think a hundred thouſand millions of years, never 
wouldſt thou, by thine own faculties, without the aſliſt- 
ance of God, know a jot more e than thou knoweſt now. 
Know 
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Know man, that God has given thee underſtanding 
to guide thy behaviour, and not to penetrate into the 
eſſence of the things which he has created. 


SUPERSTITION(9). 


Wuarzves goes beyond the adoration of one Supreme 


Being, and a ſubmiſſion of the heart to his eternal or- 


ders, 1s generally ſuperſtition; and a moſt dangerous 
iuperſtition is the annexing of the pardon of crimes to 
certain ceremonies. 


Et nigras mactant. pecudes et manibus divis . 

© Inferias mittunt. 

O faciles nimium qui triſtia crimina cædis 
Fluminea tolli poſſe putatis aqua.“ 


i 


You imagine. that God will forget your having Kill-- 


ed a man, only for your waſhing yourſelf in a river, ſa- 
crificing a black ſheep, and ſome words being ſaid over 


you. Of courſe then a ſecond murder will be forgiven. 


you at. the ſame eaſy rate, and ſo a third; and a hun- 


dred murders will only coſt you a hundred black ſheep, 
and a hundred ablutions! Poor mortals !! away with. 


ſuch conceits; the beſt way is, commit no murder, and. 
ſo ſave your black ſheep. 


How ſcandalous is it to | Imagine that a Prieſt of Iſis 


and 


(5% The doctrine tas in this article may come very well 
from the mouth of Cicero; Seneca, or Plutarch; but if it intends 


to ſuppreſs all external ceremonies of religton, it is not ſuitable to 
a a believer of Chriſtianity. We are taught that every particular 


or national church hath authority to decree and appoint cerema- 
nies -or religions rites, without being charged with ſupperſtition. 

And we believe that Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, Wlzch con- 
ſtitute a part of our external worſhip, were ordained by Chritt, 
and conſequently a divine inſtitution. Superſtition properly con- 


ſts in the practice of ſuch Ceremonies as are repugnant to reaſou, 


or the word of God. 
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and Cybele can reconcile you to the Deity, by playing 
on cymbals and caſtanets: And what is this prieſt of 
Cybele, this vagrant gelding, who lives by your weak- 
neſs, that he ſhall ſet up to be as a mediator between 
heaven and you? Has he any commiſſion from God:? 
He takes money from you only for muttering ſome 
ſtrange words; and you can think that the Being of 
Beings ratifies what this hypocrite ſays. 

Some ſuperſtitions are innocent ; you dance on Di- 
ana or Pomona's feſtivals, or thoſe of any of the ſecon- 
dary gods in your calendar: be it ſo ; dancing is plea- 
ſant, healthy, and exhilarating ; it hurts nobody ; but 
do not take it into your head that Pomona and Ver- 
tumnus are mightily pleaſed at your having frolicked 
In honour of them; and that ſhould you fail to do ſo, 
they would make you ſmart for it. The gardener's 
ſpade and hoe are the only Pomona and Vertumnus. 
Don't be ſo weak as to think that your garden will be 
deſtroyed by a tempeſt, if you omit dancing the pyr- 
rhic or the cordax. 

There is another ſuperſtition, which a is ex- 
cuſable, and even an incentive to virtue; I mean, 
deifying great men who have been ſignal benefactors 
to their own ſpecies. To be ſure, it would be better 
only to look on them as venerable perſonages, and 
eſpecially to endeavour to imitate them : therefore re- 
vere, without worſhipping, a Solon, a Thales, a Py- 
thagoras; but by no means do not pay thy adorations 
to Hercules for having cleanſed Augeas's ſtables, and 
lying with fifty girls in one night. 

Eſpecially forbear ſetting up a worſhip for wretches 
without any other merit than ignorance, enthuſiaſm, 
and naſtineſs; who made a vow of idleneſs and beg- 
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gary, and gloried in ſuch infamy : fit ſubjects indeed 
for deification after their death ; who were never 
known to do the leaſt good when ling! 

Obſerve that the moſt ſuperſtitious times have ever 
been noted for the greateſt enormities. 


TOLERATION. 


War is toleration? It is a privilege to which hu- 
man nature is entitled : we are all made up of. weak- 
neſs and errors ; it therefore behoves us mutually to 
forgive one another's follies. This 1 is the very firſt law 
of nature. 


Though the Gueber, the Banian, the Jew, the Ma- 


hometan, the lettered Chineſe, the Greek, the Roman 


Catholic, the Quaker, traffic together on the Change 


of Amſterdam, London, Surat, or Baſſora; they will 


never offer to lift up a poniard againſt each other, to 


gain proſelytes: wherefore, then, ſince the firſt coun- 


cil of Nice, have we been almoſt continually cutting 
each other's throats ? 

Conſtantine began with ifluing an edi, allowing 
the exerciſe of all religions; and ſome time after turn- 
ed perſecutor. Beſore him, all the ſevere treatment 
of the Chriſtians proceeded purely from their begin- 
ning to make a party in the ſtate. The Romans per- 
mitted every kind of worſhip, even of the Jews and 
F.gyptians, both which they ſo very much deſpiſed. 
How then came Rome to tolerate theſe forms ? It 


was becauſe neither the Egyptians nor the Jews them- 


ſelves went about to exterminate the ancient religion 
of the empire; they did not croſs feas and lands to 
make proſelytes; the getting of money was all they 
minded; whereas it is eee that the Chriſtians 

could 
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could not be eaſy, unleſs their religion bore the ſway. 
The Jews were diſguſted at the ſtatue of Jupiter be- 
ing ſet up in Jeruſalem ; but the Chriſtians would not 
ſo much as allow it to be in the capitol of Rome, St, 


Thomas candidly owns, that it was only for want of 


power that the Chriſtians did not dethrone the em- 
perors : they held, that all the world ought to em- 
brace their religion; this of courſe made them ene- 
mies to all the world, till its happy converſion, 

Their controverſial points likewiſe ſet them at en- 


mity one againſt another concerning the divinity of 


Chriſt : they who denied it, were anathematized as 
Ebionites ; and - theſe anathematized the warſhippers 
of Jeſus. 

If ſome would have all . to be in common, as 
they alleged was the cuſtom in the Apoſtles time, 


their adverſaries call them Nicolaitans, and accuſe 


them of the moſt horrid crimes. If others ſet up for 
a myſtical devotion, they are branded with the appel- 
lation of Gnoſiics, and oppoſed -with extreme ve- 


 hemence and ſeverity. Marcion, for diſputing on the 


Trinity, got the name of an.idolater, 
Tertullian, Praxeas, Origen, Novatus, Novatianus, 
Sabe!lus, and Donatus, were all perſecuted by their 


brethren before Conſtantine's time : and no ſooner had 


Conftantine eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion, than the 
Athanaſians and Euſebians fell foul of one another; 
and ever ſince, down to our own times, the Chriſtian 
church has been deluged with blood. 

The Jewiſh people were, I own, extremely barba- 
rous and mercileſs; maſſacring all the inhabitants of a 
wretched little country, to which it had no more right 


than 


leſfed, 
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(2) than their vile deſcendants have to Paris or Lon- 
don. However, when Haaman is cured. of his leproſy 
by dipping ſeven times in the river Jordan, and by 
way of expreſſing his gratitude to Elijah, from whom 


he had the ſecret of that eaſy cure, he tells him, that 


he will worſhip the God of the Jews; he yet reſerves 
to himſelf the liberty to worſhip his ſovereign's God 
likewiſe z and aſks Eliſha's leave, which the prophet 
readily grants (a). The Jews. worſhipped their God, 
but never were offended. at, or ſo much as thought it 
ſtrange, that every nation had its own deity. They 
acquieſced in Chamoth's giving a tract of land to the 
Moabites, provided they would let them quietly en- 


joy what they held from their God. Jacob made no 


difficulty of marrying an idolatex's daughter; for La- 
ban had another kind of God than he whom Jacob 


worſhipped. Theſe are inſtances of toleration among 
the moſt haughty, moſt obſtinate, and moſt. cruel peo- 


ple of all antiquity; and we, overlooking what little 


indulgence was among them, have imitated only their 


ſanguinary rancour. 


Every individual e another for not being 
of his opinion, is a monſter; this is evident beyond all 
diſpute: but the government! men in power, princes! 


how are they to deal with thoſe of a different worſhip 


from 


() This is a miſtake of M. Voltaire. The Iſraelites treated 
the Cananites with great ſeverity by the expreſs command of God, 
who would have theſe nations extirpated becauſe of their horrid 
impiety, which ſoon made them unworthy of the lands they poſ- 
lefled, and was the cauſe of their being given away to the Iſrael- 
ites. 

(a) This ſtory of Naaman is not fairly repreſented. Naaman 
does not aſk Eliſha's permiſſion to worſhip his maſter's God, but 
to bow himſelf down along with his maſter, who leaned upon his 
hund; ſo that it was not a religious, but a civil ceremony, in the 
di iſcharge of his office. Thus Abraham, Gen, xxiii. 7. bowed him- 
lelf to the people of the land. 
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from theirs? If foreigners and powerful, it is certain 
a prince will not diſdain entering into an alliance with 
them. Francis I., though his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
unites with the Muſſulmen againſt Charles V., like- 
wiſe a moſt Chriſtian monarch. Francis ſupplies the 
German Lutherans with money to ſupport their re- 
volt againſt the emperor ; but, according to cuſtom, 
burns them in his own country: thus, from policy, he 
pays them in Saxony; and, from policy, makes bon- 
fires of them at Paris. But what was the conſequence ? 
Perſecution ever makes proſelytes. France came to 
ſwarm with new Proteſtants, who at firſt quietly ſub- 
mitted to be hanged, and afterwards hung others ; 
civil wars came on; and St. Bartholomew's day, or 
the maſſacre of Paris, crowned all. Thus this corner 


of the world became worſe than all that ever the an- 


cients or moderns have ſaid of hell. * 


Ve fools, never to pay a proper worſhip to the God 
who made you! wretches, on whom the example of 


the Noachide, the lettered: Chineſe, the Perſees, and 


all wiſe men have had no influence ! monſters, to whom 
ſupetſtitions are neceſſary as carrion to crows! You 
have been already told it, and I have nothing elſe to 
tell you; whilſt you have but two religions among 
you, they will be ever at daggers drawing; if you 
have thirty, they will live quietly, Turn your eyes 
to the Grand Signior, he has among his ſubjects Gue- 
bers, Bamans, Greeks, Latins, Chriſtians, and Neſto- 
rians. Whoever goes about to raiſe any diſturbance, 
is ſurely impaled ; and thus all live in peace and quiet- 
neſs, | 
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T VR AN N F. 


By a tyrant, is meant a ſovereign who makes his hu- 


mour the law, who ſeizes on his ſubjects ſubflance, 
and afterwards inliſts them to go and give his neigh- 
bours the like treatment. 
known in Europe. 

Tyranny is diſtinguiſhed into that of one-perſon and 
of many; a body invading the rights of other bodies, 
and corrupting the laws, that it may exerciſe a deſpo- 
tiſm apparently legal, is the latter tyranny ; but Eu— 
rope likewiſe has none of theſe tyrants, 

Under which tyranny would you chooſe to live ? 
Under none; but had I the option, the tyranny of 
one perſon appears to me leſs odious and dreadful than 
that of many. A deſpot has always ſome intervals of 
good humour; which is never known in an afſembly 
of deſpots. If a tyrant has done me an injury, there 
is his miſtreſs, his confeſſor, or his page, by means of 


Theſe tyrants are not 


whom I may appeaſe him, and obtain redreſs ; but a 


iet of ſupercilious tyrants is inacceffible to all applt- 
cations. If they are not unjuſt, ſill they are auſtere 
and harſh ; and no favours are ever known to come 
from them: 

Under one deſpot, I a 1 ſtand up againſt a 
wall when I ſee him coming by, or proſtrate myſelf, 
or knock my torehead againſt the ground, according 
to the cuſtom of the country ; but under a body of 
perhaps. a hundred deſpots, I may be obliged to re- 
peat this ceremony a hundred times a-day, which is 
not a little troubleſome to thoſe who are not very 
nimble. Another diſagreeable circumſtance is, if my 


iarm happens to be in the neighbourhood of one of 
O our 
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our great lords, it is unknown what damages I am ob- 
liged to put up with; and if I have a law-ſuit with a 
relation to a relation of one of their high-migltineſſes, 


it will infallibly go againſt me. I am very much 


airaid, that, ia this world, things will come to ſuch 
a paſs, as to have no other option than being either 
hammer or anvil. Happy he! who gets clear of this 
alternative. 


JTIRTUR (8) 


Waris virtue? Doing good to others. How can 
I give the name of virtue to any one but to him who 
does me good? I am in want, you relieve me; I am 
in danger, you come to my ailiitance ; I have been de- 


_ ceived, you tell me the truth. I am ill uſed, you com- 


fort me; I am ignorant, you inſtruct me: I auſt ſay 
then you are virtuous. But what will become of the 
cardinal and theological virtues? Let ſome e'en 1c- 

main in the ſchools. 8 
What is your temperance to me? It is no more 
than an obſervance of a rule of health; you will be 
the better for it; and much good may it do you. It 
you have faith and hope, better ſtill; they will pro- 
cure you eternal life. Your theological yirtues are 
heavenly 


(5) Our author may give ſome offence to minute critics in the 


following article, but upon confideration, the reader will find the 
whole to be a logomachia. By virtue he means charity and be- 
neficence. 6 © CA 
qualities, but does not allow them to be virtyes in regard to our 
neighbour. No budy pretends they are: but they are virtues in 
regard to ourſelves, and to the Deity ; or they are excellent quali- 
ties, for we ſuall not diſoutæ about the word. We do not perceive, 
zeverthcles, how M. Voltaire can be ſaid to give indirect encov- 
ragement in this article to private vices, tor he acknowledges that 
gluttony, drunkenneſs, & c. are blemiſhes or defects in a hermit, 
though not pernicious to ſociety, becauſe he does not Live in à l- 
cul fate, 


The cardinal and theological virtues he calls excellent 
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heavenly gifts, and thoſe you call cardinal are excel- 
lent qualities for your guidance in life; but, relatively 


to your neighbour, they are no virtues, The prudent 
man does good to himſelf; the virtuous to men in ge- 


veral. Very well was it {aid by St. Paul, that charity 


is better than faith and hope. 


But how ! are no virtues to be admitted but thoſe 
by which others are benefited? No indeed. We live 
in a ſociety ; conſequently there is nothing truly good 
to us, but what 1s for the good of ſuch ſociety, If a 
hermit is ſober and devout, and among other mortif- 
cations wears a ſackcloth ſlurt ; ſuch a one I ſet down 
as a faint ; but before I ſhall ſtyle him victuous, let him 
do ſome act of virtue which will promote the well-be- 
ing of his fellow creatures. Whilſt he lives by him- 
ſelf, to us be is neither gocd nor bad; he is nothing. 
I St. Bruno reconciled families, and relieved the indi- 
gent, he was virtuous: if he prayed and faſted in the 


deſert, he was a ſaint. Among men virtue is a mutual 


exchange of kindneſſes, and whoever declines ſuch ex- 
changes, ought not to be reckoned a member of ſo— 
ciety. Were that faint to live in the world, probably 
he would do good in it; but whilſt he keeps out of 
it, the world will only do his ſaintſhip juſtice, in not 
allowing him to be virtuous. He may be good to 
himſelf, but not to us. 


But, ſay you, if a hermit be given to drunkenneſs, 


lenſuality, and private debauchery, he is a vicious man; 


conſequently, with the oppoſite qualities, he is vir- 
tuous, That is what I cannot come into: if he has 
thoſe faults he is a very filthy man; but, with regard 


to ſociety, as it is not hurt by his iufamies, he is not 


vicious, wicked, or deſerving of puniſſiment. It is to 


92 


be 
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be preſumed, that were he to return into ſociety, he 
would do much harm, and prove a very bad man. Of 
this there is a greater probability, than that the tem- 
perate and chaſte hermit will be a good man; for in 
public life, faults increaſe, and good qualities diminiſh, 

A much ftronger objeQion is, that Nero, Pope Alex- 
ander VI. and other ſuch monſters, did ſome good 
things. I take upon me to anſwer, that when they 
did, they were virtuous. | 

Some divines ſo far from allowing that excellent em- 
peror Antoninus to have been a good man, repreſent 
him as a conceited Stoic, who, beſides ruling over 
men, coveted their eſteem ; that in all the good he did 
to mankind, his own reputation was the end; that his 
Juſtice, application, and benevolence, proceeded purely 
from vanity; and that his virtues were a downright 
impoſition on the world. At this, I cannot forbear 
crying out, O! my God, be pleaſed in thy goodnels, 
often to give us ſuch hypocrites. 


A. 


Fame, the plague, and war, are the three moſt fa— 


mous ingredients in this lower world. Under famine 
may be claſſed all the noxious foods, which want ob- 


liges us to have recourſe to; thus ſhortening our lite, 
whilſt we hope to ſupport it. 

In the plague are included all contagious diſtem. 
pers ; and theſe are not leſs than two or three thou- 
ſand. Theſe two gifts we hold from Providence; but 
war, in which all thoſe gifts are concentered, we owe 
o the fancy of three or four hundred perſons ſcattered 


over the ſurface of this globe, under the name of prin} 


ces and miniſters; and on this account it may be, that 
in 
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in ſeveral dedications, they are called the living images 
of the Deity. | 

The moſt hardened flatterer will allow, that war is 
ever attended with plague and famine, eſpecially if he 
has ſeen the military-hoſpitals in Germany, or paſſed 
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through any villages where ſome notable feat of arms 
has been performed. 
It is unqueſtionably a very noble art to ravage 


countries, deſtroy dwellings, and communibus anni, out 


of a hundred thouſand men to cut off forty thouſand. 
This invention was originally cultivated by nations, 
aſſembled for their common good; for inttance, the 
diet of the Greeks ſent word to the diet of Phrygia 
and its neighbours, that they were putting to ſea in a 
thouſand fiſhing. boats, in order to do their beſt to cut 
them off root and branch. 

The Roman people, in a general aſſembly, reſolved 
that it was their intereſt to go and fight the Vejentes 
or the Volſcians before harveſt; and ſome years after, 
all the Romans being angry with all the Carthaginians, 
fought a long time both by ſea and land. It is other- 
wiſe in our time. | 

A genealogiſt ſets forth to a prince that he is de- 
ſcended in a direct line from a count, whoſe kindred, 
three or four hundred years ago, had made a ſamily- 
compact with a houſe, the very memory of Which is 
extinguiſhed. That houſe had ſome diſtant claim to © 
province, the laſt proptietor of which died of an apo - 
plexy. The prince and his council inſtantly reſolve, 
that this province belongs to him by divine right. Ihe 
proaince, which is ſome hundred leapues from bim, 


' ptoteſts that it does not ſo much as know him ; -that it 


is not diſpoſed to be governed by him; that before 
1 
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preſcribing laws to them, their conſent, at leaſt, wa 

neceſſary : theſe allegations do not ſo much as reach 
the prince's ears; it is infiſted on that his right is in- 
conteſtable. He inſtantly picks up a multitude of 
men, who have nothing to do, nor nothing to loſe; clothes 
them with coarſe blue cloth, one ſou to the ell; puts 
on them hats bound with coarſe white worſted; makes 


them turn to the right and left; and thus marches 


away with them to glory. Other princes, on this ar- 
mament, take part in it to the beſt of their ability, and 
ſoon cover a ſmall extent of country, with more hire- 
ling murderers than Gengis-Kan, Tamerlane, and Ba: 
jazet had at their heels. 

People; at no ſmall diſtance, on hearing that Sgbrisg 
is going forward, and that if they would make one, 
there are ſive or ſix ſous a day ſor them, immediately 
divide into two bands, like reapers, and go and ſell 
their ſervices to the firſt bidder, | 

Theſe multitudes furiouſly butcher one another, not 


only without having any concern in the quarrel, but 


withcut ſo much as knowing what it is about. 

Sometimes five or ſix powers are engaged, three 
againſt three, two againſt four, ſometimes even one 
againſt five, all equally deteſling one another; and 
friends and foes, by turns, agrecing only in one thing, 
to do all the miſchief poſlible. 

An odd circumſtance in this infernal enterpriſe is, 
that cvery chief of theſe ruffians has his colours con- 
ſecrated : and ſolemnly prays to God before he goes to 
deſtroy his neighbour, If the ſlain in a battle do not 
exceed two or three thouſand, the fortunate command- 
er does not think it worth thanking God for; but if, 


peſides killing ten or twelve thouland men, he has been 
{9 
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ſo far favoured by Heaven, as totally to deſtroy ſome 
remarkable place, then a verboſe hymn is ſung in 
four parts, compoſed in a language unknown to all the 
combatants, and beſides ſtuffed with barbariſms. The 
ſame ſong does for marriages and births, as for maſ- 
ſacres; which is ſcarce pardonable, eſpecially in a na- 
tion of all others the moſt noted for new ſongs. 

All countries pay a certain number of orators to ce- 
lebrate theſe ſanguinary actions; ſome in a long black 
coat, and over it a ſhort docked cloak; others in a 
gown, with a kind of ſhirt over it; ſome again over 


their ſhirts have t vo pieces of a motley-coloured ſtuff 


hanging down. They are all very long-winded in 
their harangues, and to illuſtrate a battle fowght in We- 
teravia, bring up what paſſed thouſands of years ago in 
Paleſtine. 1 


At other times, theſe gentry declaim againſt vice; 


they prove by ſyllogiſms and antitheſes, that ladies, 


for {lightly heightening the hue of their cheeks with a 
little carmine, will aſſuredly be the eternal objeQs of 
eternal vengeance ; that Polyeucte and Athalia (c) 
are the devil's works ; that he, whoſe table on a day 
of abſtinence, is loaded with fiſh to the amount of 
two hundred crowns, is infallibly ſaved; and that a 
poor man, for eating two penny-worth of mutton, goes 
to the devil for ever and ever. 
Among five or ſix thouſand ſuch declamations, there 
may be, and that is the moſt, three or four, written by 
a Gaul named Maſhllon, which a gentleman may bear 
to read; but in not one of all thoſe diſcourſes has the 
orator the ſpirit to animadvert on war, that ſcourge 
and crime which includes all others. 


Theſe grovelling 
| O 4 | ſpeakers 
(e) Two French Tragedies. 
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ſpeakers are continually prating againſt love, mankind's 
only ſolace, and the only way of repairing it; not a 


word do they ſay of the deteſtable endeavours of the 


mighty for its deſtruction. 

Bourdaloue, a very bad ſermon have you made againſt 
impurity, but not one either bad or good on thoſe vari- 
ous kinds of murders, on thoſe robberies, on thoſe vio— 
lences, that univerſal rage, by which the world is laid 
waſte ! Put together all the vices of all ages and 
places, and never will they come up to the miſchiefs 
and enormities of only one campaign. 

Ye bungling ſoul-phyſicians, to bellow for an hour 


and more againft a few flea-bites, and not ſay a word 


about that horrid diſtemper, which tears us to pieces. 
Burn your books, ye moralizing philoſophers ! Whilſt 
the humour of a few ſhall make it an act of loyalty to 
dutcher thguſands of our fellow-creatures, the part of 
mankind dedicated to heroiſm will be the moſt execra- 


ble and deſtructive monſters in all nature. Of what 


vail is humanity, benevolence, modeſty, temperance, 
mildneſs, diſcretion, and piety; when half a pound of 
lead diſcharged at the diſtance of fix hundred paces 
jhatters my body; when I expire at the age of twenty 
under pains unſpeakable, and amidſt thouſands in the 
zame miſerable condition; when my eyes at their laſt 
Optzring ice my native town all in a blaze; and the laſt 
ſounds I hear are the ſhrieks and groans of women and 
children expiring among the ruins, and all for the 

pretended intereſt of a man who is a ſtranger to us! 
The worſt is, tlit war appears to be an unavoidable 
ſcourge ; for if we obſerve 1t, the god Mars was wor- 
thipped in all nations; and among the Jews, Sabaoth 
ſignifies 


hes 
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ſigniſies the god of armies: but in Homer, Minerva. 


calls Mars a furious hare-brained infernal deity, 


WHATEVER IS IS RIGHT. 


Wear a clamour was raiſed in the ſchools, and ever 
among ſober thinkers, when Leibnitz, paraphraſing on 


Plato, built his ſtructure of the beſt of poſſible worlds, 


affirming that all things went in the beſt manner, and 
that God could make but one world. Now, Plato had 
allowed that God could make five, there being ſive re- 
gular ſolid bodies; the tetraedron or three-faced py- 
ramid, with the baſe equal, the cube, the exaedron” 
the dodecaedron, and licoaedron. But our world is 
not of the form of any of Plato's bodies, ſo that he 


mould have allowed God a fixth manner. 


So much for the divine Plato. Leibnitz, who cer- 
tainly was his ſuperior both in metaphyſics and geome- 
try, in the tendernefs of philanthropy, ſhowed mankind, 


that we ought to be very well ſatisfied, and that God 


had done all he could for us; that he had neceſſarily, 


among all poſſibilities, made choice of what was indii- 


putably the belt. . 

What becomes of original ſin? was the cry of many, 
Let what will come of it, ſaid Leibnitz and his friends; 
but in his public writings he makes original ſin necef ä 
ally a part of the beſt world. 

How! our firſt parents to be driven out of a delight- 


ful abode, where they were to have lived for ever, 


had they not eaten an apple! How! in wretchedneſs 


to beget children loaded with a variety of wretehed- 
neſs, and making others as wretched as themſelves ! 
How ! to. undergo ſuch diſeaſes; to feel ſuch vexa- 
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tions; to expire in pain; and by way of refreſhment 
to be burned through all the ages of eternity; was 
this the beſt portion? That is not over good for us; 
and in what can it be good for God ? 

Leibnitz was ſenſible this admitted of no anſwer; 
accordingly he falls to making of large books unintel- 
ligible to his very ſelf, 

To deny that there is any evil, may be ſaid as a 
banter by a Lucullus full of health, and teafling 1 in his 


laloon with his miſtreſs and jocund cronies ; but only 


et him look out at the window, and he will ſee ſome 
_ unhappy people; and a fever will make the great man 


himſelf ſo. 

I am not fond of quoting; it 1s uſually a critical 
taſk ; it is neglecting both what precedes and follows 
the paffage quoted, and bringing on one's ſelf com- 
Plaints and quarrels; yet I muſt quote LaQantius, a 
fether of the church, who, in his thirteenth chapter on 
the Divine Anger, puts the following words into Epi- 
curus's mouth; Either God would remove evil out 
* of this world, and cannot; or he can or will not; 
© or he has neither the power nor will; or laſtly, he 
„has both the power and will. If he has the will and 
„not the power, this ſhows weakneſs, which is con- 
6+ trary to the nature of God; if he has the power, 
„and not the will, it is malignity ; and this is no lets 
« contrary to his nature. If he is neither able nor 
„ willing, it is both weakneſs and malignity ; if he be 
„both willing and able (which alone is conſonant to 
„ the nature of God) how came it that there is evil 
in the world?“ 

This is a home argument; and accordingly Lactan- 


uus gives but a ſorry anſwer to it, in ſaying that God 
wills 
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wills evil, but that he ha ziven us wiſdom for acquir- 


ing good. This anſwer muſt be allowed to fall very. 
ſhort of the objeQton ; as ſuppoſing that God, without 
producing evil, could not have given us wiſdom ; if fo, 
our wiſdom is a dear bargain. | 

The origin of evil (4) has ever been an abyſs, the 
bottom of which lies beyond the reach of human 
eye; and many philoſophers and legiſlators, in their 
perplexity, had recourſe to two principles, one good 
and the other evil; Tiphon was the evil principle a- 
mong the Egyptians, and Arimane among the Perſians. 
This divinity is well known to have been eſpouſed by 
the Manichees ; but theſe wiſe folks, having never 
converſed with either the good or the bad principle, 
I think they are not to be believed on their bare 
word. | 


Amidſt 


(4) How difficult ſoever this great queſtion. of the cauſe and. 
original of evil may appear to our author, it has been admirably 
well ſolved by the learned Dr. Clarke, in the inference he draws 
from the proofs of the poſſibility and real exiſtence of liberty. For 
liberty implying a natural power of doing evil as well as good, and. 
the imperfect nature of finite beings making it poſſible for them to 
abuſe their liberty to an actual commiſſion of evil, and it being. 
neceſſary to the order and beauty of the whole, there ſhould be 
different degrees of creatures, ſome leſs perfect than others: hence 
there necellarily ariſeth a poſſibility of evil, though the Creator is 
infinitely good. Evil is either natural or moral. Moral evil 
ariſes wholly from the abuſe of liberty, which God gave to his 
creatures for other purpoſes, and which it was reaſonable and fit 
to give them for the perfection and order of the whole creation ; 
but they, eontrary te the divine intention and command, have 
abuſed what was neceſſary for tle perfection of the whole, to the 
corruption and depravation of themſelves. Natural evil is either 
counterpoiſed in the whole, with as great or greater good; ſuch 
are the afflictions and ſaflerings of good men, and then jt is nut 
properly an evil: or it is a puniſhment, and then it is a neceſſary 
conſequence of moral evil. As for death, it is not a natural evil, 
though generally counted ſuch ; ſince it is only the want of im- 
mortality, a perfection which does not belong to our nature, and 
ſuch a want is not properly an evil, See Dr. Clarke on the Being 
and Attributes of God, | | 
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Amidſt the abſurdities which ſwarm in the world, m. 
and may be claſſed among its evils, it is no ſlight error 204 
to have ſuppoſed two Almighty Beings ſtruggling th 
which ſhould bear the greater ſway in the world, and po 
making an agreement together, like Moliere's two go 
phyſicians, Allow me the puke, and I will allow you D. 
the bleeding. vit 

Baſilides, from the Platonics, affirmed, ſo early as pri 
the firſt century of the church, that God gave our thi 
world to be made by his loweſt angels; and that by to 
their aukwardneſs and ignorance things are as they are. wh 
This theological fable falls to pieces before the terrible ; 
objection, that it is not in the nature of an infinitely. per 
wiſe and powerful God to cauſe a world to be con- pro 
ſtructed by ignorant architects, who know not how to- 0 
conduct ſuch a taſk. . 1001 

Simon, aware of this objection, obviates it by ſay» wh: 
ing, that the angel who ated as ſurveyor is damned fam 
for his bungling ; but this bungling of the angel does. | acc: 
not mend our caſe, poſt 


Neither does the Grecian ſtory of Pandora fotos the fore 
objection any better. The box with all evils in it, and tiſe 


hope remaining at the bottom, is indeed a charming al- T 
tegory ; but this Pandora Vulcan made purely to be © 6 
revenged of Prometheus, who had formed a man of | « fr 
mud. | | 66 27 
The Indians are not a whit nearer the mark: God | + an 

on creating man gave him a drug, by which he was to | « pe 


enjoy perpetual health; the man put his drug on his. | « ſu 
als; the aſs being thirſty, the ſerpent ſhowed it the |] « 
way to a ſpring, and whilft the aſs was drinking, the 6 
ſerpent made off with the drug. | 1 
The Syrians had a conceit, that the man and the wo- e na 

2 man | 
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man having been created in the fourth heaven, they 
took a fancy to eat a bit of cake inſtead of ambroſia, 
their natural regale. Ambroſia perſpired through the 
pores ; but after eating the cake they had a motion to 
go to ſtool, and aſked an angel the way to the privy. 
Do you ſee, ſaid the angel, yon little planet, ſcarce 
viſible, about fixty millions of leagues off? that is the 
privy of the univerſe; make the beſt of your way 
thither. They marched, and there they were left 
to continue; and ever ſince this our world has been 
what it is. 

But the Syrians are gravelled when aſked, why God 
permitted man to eat of the cake, and why it ſhould be 


productive of ſuch dreadful evils to us? 


To ſhorten my journey, I ſhoot away from the 
fourth heaven to Lord Bolingbroke. This perſonage, 
who it muſt be allowed had a great genius, gave the 
famous Pope his plan of waaTzve 1s 1s RIGHT, which 
accordingly occurs word for word in Lord Bolingbroke's 
poſthumous works; and the ſame ſentiment occurs be- 


fore in Lord Shafteſbury's Characteriſtics, In his trea- 


tiſe entitled the Moraliſt, are theſe words: 
* Much is alleged in anſwer, to ſhow why nature 
** errs, and how ſhe came thus impotent and erring 
from an unerring hand. But I deny ſhe errs—— 
„ ?Tis, on the contrary, from this order of inferior 
Rand ſuperior things, that we admire the world's 
beauty, founded thus on contraricties; whilſt from 
ſuch various and difagreeing principles, an univerſal . 
concord is eſtabliſhed. 
* Thus in the ſeveral orders of terreſtrial forms, a 
reſignation is required, a ſacrifice and yielding of 
5 natures one to another, The vegetables by their 
“ death 
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death ſuſtain the animals; and animal bodies diſ- 
* ſolved, enrich the earth, and raiſe again the vege- 
„table world. Numerous inſeQs are reduced again 
© by the ſuperior kinds of birds and beaſts; and theſe 
„again are checked by man, who in his turn ſubmits 
© to other natures, and reſigns his form a facrifice in 
* common to the reit of things. And if in natures ſo 
“ little exalted, and pre-eminent above each other, 
+ the ſacrifice of intereſt can appear ſo juſt ; how much 
“ more reaſonably may all inferior natures be ſubjected 


« to the ſuperior nature of the world ;—The central 


„ powers, which hold the laſting orbs in their juſt 
* poiſe and movement, muſt not be controuled to ſave 
a fleeting form, and reſcue from the precipice a puny 
animal, whoſe brittle frame, however protected, 
„ muſt of itſelf ſo ſoon difolve. The ambient air, the 
* inward vapours, the impending meteors, or whatever 


elſe is nutrimental or preſervative of this earth, muſt 


6c 


6c 


„operate in a natural courſe; and other conſtitutions 


muſt ſubmit to the good habit and conſtitution of the 
all- ſuſtaining globe.“ 

Bolingbroke, Shafteſbury, and Pope their artiſt, are 
not more ſatisfactory than the others; 


ce 


their WHATEVER 
IS IS RIGHT, imports no more, than that all is directed 
by immutable laws; and who knows not that? Vou 
tell us nothing in obſerving with every little child, that 
flies are born to be devoured by ſpiders; ſpiders by 


fwallows ; ſwallows by magpies; magpies by eagles; 


and eagles to be ſhot at by men, and men to Kill one 
another, and to be eaten by worms; and afterwards by”. 

devils, at leaſt a thouſand to one. 
Thus we lee a clear and ſtated order throughout 
every ſpecies of creatures: in ſhort, there is order in 
| 9 
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all things. The formation of a ſtone in my bladder is 
a wonderiul mechaniſm : ſtony particles inſenſibly get 
into my blood; are filtrated in my kidneys ; paſs 
through the urethra ; ſettle in my bladder; and there, 
by an admirable Newtonian attraction, concrete. The 


| ſtone forms and grows bigger, and by the fineſt diſpo- 


ſitions in the world, I undergo tortures worſe than death: 


a ſurgeon, having improved Tubal Cain's invention, 
comes and ſtabs a ſharp and edged ſteel inſtrument into 
my , lays hold of my ſtone with his forceps; but 
by a neceſſary mechaniſm it breaks as he is trying to 
extract it, and by the ſame mechaniſm I expire as on 
the rack, As whateveris is right, all this muſt be like- 
wiſe right; it is evidently a conſequence of the unal- 
terable phyſical principles granted; ; and I know it as 
well as yourſelf. 

Had we no feeling, no objection would lie againſt 
ſuch a ſyſtem : but that is not the point; what we aſk 
is, whether there are no ſenſible evils, and whence they 
are originated! ? Pope, in his fourth epiſtle on WHATEVER 


IS 1S RIGHT, ſays,“ There is no > evil, or all partial evil 
cc 


is e good.“ 
An odd general good, truely; compoſed of the gout, 
the ſtone, pains, afflictions, crimes, ſufferings, death, 
and damnation |! | | | 
The fall of man is the plaſter we lay on all theſe 
partial ciſeaſes of foul and body, which you term ge- 
neral health; but with Shafteſbury and Bolingbroke, 
original fin is a mere jeſt, and Pope 1s ſilent about it 
their ſyſtem manifeſtly undermines Chriſtianity, and 
explains nothing at all. 
This ſyſtem, however, has lately been countenanced 
by ſeveral divines, who make no difficulty of contrarie- 
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ties: well, let no body be grudged the comfort of rea- 
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ſoning 1n his way on the deluge of evil, with which the 


world 1s overwhelmed ; incurable patients ſhould be 


allowed to gratify their appetites in eating what they 
like; ſome have even cried up this ſyſtem as conſola- 
tory. 5 . | 
A ftrange comfort I own! And do not you find 
great relief in Shafteſbury's preſcription, who ſays, 
that God will not change his eternal laws for ſo paltry 


aà creature as man? It muſt however be owned, that 


this paltry animal has a right humbly to lament, and, 
amidſt his lamentations, to endeavour at comprehend- 
ing why thoſe eternal laws are not adapted to the well- 
being of every individual. 

This ſyſtem of waaTtves 18 18 Rrcur, repreſents the 


Author of nature merely as a powerful cruel king, who 


if he does but compaſs his deſigns, is very eaſy about 
the death, diſtreſſes, and afflictions of his ſubjeQs. 
80 very far, then, is the opinion of the beſt world 
poſſible from being conſolatory, that it puzzles thoſe 
philoſophers who embrace it. 
and evil remains an inexplicable chaos to candid in- 
quirers; cavillers may trifle with it; they are galley- 
ſlaves playing with their chains. As to the thought- 
leſs commonalty, they are not unlike fiſhes taken out 
of a river and put into a reſervoir, little thinking they 

re to undergo a ſecond removal in Lent ; fo we of 
ourſelves are totally ignorant of the cauſes of our del- 
tiny, | 

At the end of almoſt every chapter of metaphyſics, 

we ſhould put the two letters uſed by the Roman 
judges when a cauſe was obſcure, N. L. non liquct, 1 
don't underſtand it. 
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WICKED, WICKEDNESS (0. 


W are perpetually told that human nature is eſſential- 
ly perverſe, that man is. born a child of the devil. 
Now nothing can be more imprudent; for my friend, 
in preaching to me that all the world is born in wicked- 
neſs, thou informeſt me that thou art born ſo, and that 
behoves me to beware of thee, as I would of a fox or 
crocodile, O! not at all, ſayeſt thon, I am regenerat- 
ed, I am no unbeliever or heretic, I may be truſted : 

ſo then, the remainder of mankind being either here- 
tics, or what thou calleſt infidels, will be a mere herd 
of monſters ; and whenever thou art ſpeaking to a Lu- 
theran or a Turk, thou ſhouldeſt conclude that they are 
tor robbing and murdering thee, for they are the devil's 
ſpawn ; one is not regenerated, and the other is dege- 
nerated. Much more rational and much more hand- 
ſome would it be to ſay to men, © You are all born 
++ good; conſider how dreadful it would be to defile 
« the purity of your being.” Mankind ſhould be 
dealt with as individuals. If a prebendary leads a 
{ſcandalous life, a friend ſays to him, is it poſſible that 
you can thus diſgrace the dignity of a prebendary? A 
counſellor or judge is reminded that he has the honour 
of being counſellor to the king; and that it is his duty 


to 


(e) Our author talks very favourably of humanity under this 
article, which is inconſiſtent with the horrid picture he gives of it 
in his Univerſal Hiſtory. As he would inſinuate, however, that 
human nature is exempt from original fin, he is guilty of a very 
great error; for it is an eſſential dogma of Chriſtianity, evidently 
laid down in ſeripture, that we have all ſinned in Adam, © as by 
one man {in entered into the world, and death by fin; ſo death 
** paſſed upon all men, for that all have ſinned.” From this, and 
in conſequence of triginal ſin it may be ſaid, that man is of his 


den nature inclined to evil. 
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to be an example of virtue, The encouragement to a 
ſoldier is, Remember you belong to the regiment of 
Champagne ; and every individual ſhould be told, Re- 
member your dignity as a man. 

Say or do what you will, this muſt at 1 be the 
caſe: for what can mean this ſaying, ſo common a— 
mong all nations, Reflect within thyſelf. Now, were 
you born a child of the devil; were your origin cri- 
were your blood formed of an infernal liquor; 
to bid you reſlect within yourſelf would import, Conſult 
your diabolical nature, and follow its ſuggeſlions; 
cheat, rob, murder, 1t 1s your father's law. 

Man is not born wicked; he becomes ſo, as he falls 
ſick. Should ſome phyficians come and tell him you 


are born ſick, it is certain that theſe phyſicians, what- 


ever they might ſay or do, will not cure him if his diſ- 


eaſe be inherent in his nature; and theſe realoners are 

themſelves very ſick. 5 
Bring together all the children of the univerſe, you 

will ſee nothing in them but innocence, gentleneſs. and 


| fear; were they born wicked, ſpightful, and cruel, 


ſome ſigns of it would come from them, as little ſnakes 
ſtrive to bite, and little tigers to tear. But nature 
having been as ſparing of offenſive weapons to man as 
to pigeons and rabbits, it cannot have given them an 
inſtinct to miſchief and deſtruction. 

So man is not born wicked : how comes it then, 
that ſo many are infected with the peſtilence of wick- 
edneſs? It is becauſe they who bear rule over them, 
having caught the diſtemper, communicate it to others; 
as a woman, having the diſtemper which Chriſtopher 
Columbus brought from America, has fpread the ve- 

| nom 
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nom all over Europe. By the firſt ambitious man was 
the world corrupted. | 

You will ſay that this firſt monſter only fecundated 
that germ of pride, rapine, fraud, and cruelty, which is 
in al] men. I own, that in general, the greater part 
of our brethren eaſily contract theſe qualities: but has 
every body the putrid fever, the ſtone, and gravel, be- 
cauſe every body is liable to thoſe diſlempers ? 

There are whole nations which are not wicked; the 
Philadelphians, the Banyans have never ſhed human 
Llood. The Chineſe, the people of Tonquin, Lao, 
Siam, and even of Japan, have lived in the moſt pro- 
found tranquillity for theſe hundred years paſt. In the 
ſpace of ten years ſcarce any of thoſe enormities at 
which human nature ſtands aſtoniſhed, is heard of in 
the cities of Rome, Venice, Paris, London, and Am- 
ſterdam; cities, where yet cupidity, the mother of all 
crimes, is flagrant. 

If men were eſſentially wicked, and all born under 
the {way of a being as malignant as wretched, who, in 
revenge for his puniſhment, inſpired them with all lis 
rage, we ſhould every morning hear of huſband's being 
murdered by their wives, and fathers by their children, 
juſt as fowls are found killed by a polecat, who came 
in the night and ſucked their blood, 

If we ſuppoſe there are ten hundred millions of men 
upon the earth, it is a great many; and this makes 
about five hundred millions of women, who ſew and 
{pin, feed their little ones, keep the houſe or hut clean, 
and backbite their neighbours a little, 1 do not ſee 
any great harm theſe poor ſimpletons do on earth. Of 
this number of inhabitants on the globe, there are at 
leaſt two hundred millions of children, who certainly 
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neither Kill nor plunder, and about as many who, through 
age and ſickneſs, are not capable of thoſe crimes. Thus 
there remains, at moſt, but a hundred millions whom 
youth and vigour qualify for the commiſſion of crimes, 
Of theſe hundred millions we may fay, that ninety are 
continually taken up with prodigious labour, in forcing 
the earth to furniſh them with food and raiment : now 
theſe have ſcarce time to perpetrate outrages. 

In the remaining ten millions will be included idlers 
and jocund companions, who love peace and feſtivity ; 
the men of talents, who are taken up with their ſeve- 
ral profeſſions ; magiſtrates and prieſts, whom it mani- 
feſtly behoves to lead an irreproachable life, at leaſt in 
appearance. 90 that the real wicked men are reduced 
to ſome few politicians, either ſecular or regular, who 
will always be for diſturbing the world; and ſome 
thouſands of vagrants, who hire their ſervices to thoſe 
politicians. Now neveris a million of theſe wild beaſts 
employed at once, and among theſe I reckon highway- 
men; fo that at moſt, and in the moſt tempeſtuous times, 
there is but one man of a thouſand who may be called 
wicked, and he is not ſo always. | 

Thus is wickedneſs on earth infinitely leſs than is 
talked of and believed. To be ſure, there is ſtill too 
much misfortune, diſtreſs, and horrible crimes ; but the 
pleaſure of complaining and magnifying is fuch, that at 
the leait ſcratch you cry out: the earth is deluged with 
blood. If you have been cheated, then the world is full 
of perjury. An atrabilarious mind, on having been 
wronged, ſees the univerſe covered with damned fouls ; 
as a young rake, ſeated at ſupper with his doxy after 
the opera, does not dream that there are any diſtreſſed 
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